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In France? '*Post-War Employment, | 
Flexible Costs And Profits 


By ELISHA M. FRIEDMAN 
‘Consulting Economist Maintains Full Employment At 
|All Times Cannot Be Maintained Under A Rigid Wage 
‘ | System—Advocates Flexible Wages Accompanied By 
Profit Sharing And A Tax System To Encourage Risk 
Taking—Holds Rigid Wages Mean Rigid Selling Prices | “Climate Favorable To Enterprise Essential” 


And That Means Monopoly Addressing Borough of Queens Committee for ’ 
Full employment under free enterprise is the post-war aim of | Economic Development, Aug. 2, P. G. Hoffman, 
dabor, of capital and of the government. The Twentieth Century Fund Pres. of Studebaker Corp. and National Chair- 


lists over 100®@ ®man of the 
a 
Bretton Woods In Review 


or ganizations | Committee for 
I—The World Bank 


Price 60 Cents a Copy 


“Plan For V-Day Now’’ 


Paul G. Hoffman Urges Immediate Concentration On 
Post-War Plans— Says These Plans Must Provide For 
| Expansion Of Production And Consumption Of From 
30 To 45% To Create Needed Jobs—Holds Selling And 
Advertising Must Go Into High Gear And Tax System 
Changed To Permit Proper Rewards For Risk Taking | 





We learn from well-informed | 
sources that Secretary of the 
Treasury, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 


















that are study- Economic De- 
ing post - war | velopment, 
problems. The | stressed the 
average man, importance of 








busy with his | planning im- 
at | tay -'to 3 aaa By. PHILIPP H. LOHMAN, Ph.D. mediates a 
Sec. Morgenthau ~ Harry D. White work, may be} While at the United Nations Monetary and Financial Conference|achieve “a 


sound pros- 
perous post- 
war economy 
for our fight- 
ing men to 
come back to.” 


held at Bretton Woods, N. H., July 1-22, for three weeks, I breathed 
the numerous} the atmosphere of the proposed world stabilization fund and the 
provosals. world bank. I practically slept with the delegates and knew—this 

Many theo- | despite criticism of secrecy surrounding the conference—what was 
ries of unem- | going on day by day. But when one lives as closely to the making of 
ployment have| events, there? 


and Harry D. White, Assistant to'! 
Mr: Morgenthau, are presently | 
abroad and are not expected to| 
return to this country until late | 
this month. Mr. Morgenthau and | 
his Assistant were prominently | 


confused by 

















identified with the work of the! been  ad- is of course a| that Commission III (other means|This problem 

recent Bretton Woods Monetary | vanced. But danger that| of international financial cooper-|‘‘of winning 

and Financial Conference. the income ac- personalities| ation) has received so little atten-|the peace,” he Paul G. Hoff 
Te OF ia OSS OB = count of any rather than is-| tion. Out of 10 resolutions sub-|stated, “may ere fee 





Omitted This Week _ 


Owing to the paper situation, 
we were unable to accommo- 
date in today’s issue, several of 

’ our regular feature articles and 
a considerable amount of special 
editorial matter. Among the 
features omitted was “Our Re- 
porter On Governments.” We 
will resume publication of this 
column in next week’s issue and 
alse expect to accommodate the 
special articles that unfortu- 
nately could not be contained in 
today’s edition. 





Index of Regular Features on page 600 








Outlook for 
Railroad Common 
Stocks 


- Copy on Request 


i Members New York Stock Erchange 
and other Exchanges 
Lendon - Geneva Rep. 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-0600 Teletype NY 1-216 
ore Cleveland 
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Hirsch, Lilienthal & Co. | 


| 





business pro- {| 


E. M. Friedman vides a realis- 
tic . expla-ia- 
| tion. Costs must not exceed selling 


‘prices. Profits are basic. Produc- | 


'tion cannot continue at a loss. A 


| Single, simple prerequisite under- |: 


lies every solution. If selling prices 
/are less than costs, the risk-taker 
_has a loss. Such loss cannot long 
continue. When it does, he must 
|reduce his costs by discharging 


| labor temporarily. Otherwise he 


| goes bankrupt, and the workers 
‘lose their jobs permanently. 
At no place in the world and | 





| 


sues influence 
one; a danger 
that even the 
most objective | 
observer may 
lose some of 
his objectivity | 
by bein g' 





drawn _ into) 
the vortex of 
day - by - day | 


evolving is-| 
sues. 

The Con- 
ference organ- | 
ized into three | 
commissions | 





P. H. Lohman 


“With thanks to the New York; which dealt with the proposals 
“Times” and New York “Sun” for | 


| | permission to use portions of this | laneous matters. I am sorry to Say | 


paper. 
(Continued on page 588) 


Buy War Bonds 
for 


VICTORY 
R. H. Johnson & Co. 


Established 1927 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
64 Wall Street, New York 5 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Troy Albany Buffalo Syracuse 
Pittsburgh Williamsport Dallas 
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48 WALL STREET 





for the fund, the bank, and miscel- | 


ii | FUNDAMENTAL 


~ INVESTORS - INC: 





PROSPECTUS MAY BE 
OBTAINED FROM 
AUTHORIZED DEALERS 


or from 


HUGH W. LONG and COMPANY 
IMCORPORATED 


634 SO. SPRING ST. | 
LOS ANGELES 14 


NEW YORK 5 











BOND 
BROKERS 





| 
| 
| BULL, HOLDEN & C° 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


14 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5,N.Y. 


TELEPHONE-RECTOR 2-6300 


; 
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| Actual .Trading Markets, always 


ELECTRONICS 
RAILS 
INDUSTRIALS 


Kobbe, Gearhart & Co. 


INCORPCRATED 
Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 


New York 5 
Teletype N. Y. 1-576 


Members N. 


45 Nassau Street 
Tel. REctor 2-3600 
Philadelphia Telephone: 











Enterprise 6015 §| 





Philip Carey 


| Manufacturing Co. 
Common 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Report on ‘request 


REYNOLDS & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
(120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. | 
Telephone: REctor 2-7400 
Bell: Teletype NY 1-635 | 





mitted, but three were acted 
upon. These resolutions dealt with 
(1) axis-looted funds, (2) silver, 
and (3) the Bank of International] 
Settlements. As regards the first, 
many delegations felt that steps 
should be taken to prevent axis 
leaders from enjoying any of their 
ill-gotten gains after the war. It 
was proposed to take up this 
question with the interallied com- 
mission which was established for 


| such purpose two years ago. At 


that time 18 nations agreed to in- 
sist upon the principle of caveat 
emptor for any securities acquired 
' during the war from axis or axis- 
suspected sources. Later on, that 
declaration was amended to in- 
clude the statement that axis gold 
(Continued on page 590) 
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Bond Brokerage 
Service 


for Banks, Brokers 
and Dealers 


HARDY & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Erchange 


30 Broad St. New York 4 
\Tel. Digby 4-7800 Tele. NY 1-733, 














be even greater than that of win- 
ning the war.” 

Continuing, Mr. Hoffman. said: 

We know from our experience 
in World. War I that A-Day will 
bring unemployment to America. 
Immediately after our first rejoic- 
ing over the defeat of Germany, 
telegrams will go out of Washing- 
ton cancelling thousands of con- 
tracts for the manufacture of war 
materials. Upon receipt of those 
velegrams, industry. will be forced 
to begin laying off workers. How 

(Continued on page 585) 





State and 
Municipal 
Bonds 


Bond Department 
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NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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HART SMITH & CO. 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn 
2 WILLIAM ST., N. ¥. 5 © HAnover 2-05 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 


New ‘York Montreal Toronto’ 











Scranton Spring 
Brook Water Co. 


6% Preferred 
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IRA HAUPT & CO. 


Members of Principal Exchanges 


111 Broadway, N. Y. 6 
REctor 2-3100 Teletype NY 1-1920 
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Trading Markets in: , ———— 
N. Y. New Haven We Maintain Active Markets in U. S. FUNDS for American P. R. Mallory & Co. Inc. 
om. . 
Triumph Explosives NORANDA MINES Cable & Radio Analysis on request 
WARRANTS Bought — Sold — Quoted 





Bendix Home Appl. | BULOLO GOLD DREDGING. 
STEEP ROCK IRON MINES Ltd. Bought & Sold 


Superior Tool & Die 
| KING & KING | | GoopBsopy & Co. | MEDONNELL & Co. 


Established 1920 . 2 « gk: : 
| Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges New York Stock Exchange 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass'n ae KA Saal 
40 Exchange Pl, W.¥.5 HA 2-2772 || |] 115 BROADWAY NEW YORK 6, N. Y. aaAamta’ Witte Chak 
Telephone BArclay 7-0100 Teletype NY 1 -672 120 . 


BELL TELETYPE NY 1-423 hs etd Tel. REctor 2-7815 


STEINER, ROUSE & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-0700 NY 1-1557 
New Orleans, La.-Birmingham, Ala. 


Direct wires te our branch offices 


















































Municipal Forum At 
NSTA Meeting Aug. 25 





The Farmers’ Cooperative 
Movement And Its Future 


Southwest Nat’l Gas 
Am. Cable & Radio Wts. 


Axton-Fisher Tob., A & B. 
Burry Biscuit, Pfd. 





Delaware Rayon “A” The Municipal Forum of the | : 
Etk Horn Coal, Com. & Pfd By C. N. SILCOX * National Security Traders Asso- | Southwest Gas Producing 
. ? , ; orc tive G ciation will be held in Chicago at a r 
Kearney & Trecker me ep ive Grange inidecee Federation Exchange, Inc. the Palmer House, Aug. 25, at| N.E. Public Service 
Sweet Steel Farmers’ Cooperative Representative Predicts Further 2 = — a 6s Piain 
e program and_ discussion | : 
eal | Bayway Terminal 


Future Expansion Of Cooperative Activities And De- 
scribes The Growth Of These Organizations — Lists 
Among Their Activities (1) Cooperative Buying Of 
Seeds And Supplies, (2) The Operation Of Fertilizer 
Plants And Other Supply Factories (3) The Operation 
Of Flour, Cereal And Other Processing Mills, As Well 
As The Maintenance Of Egg Stations, Produce Auctions, 
Retail Stores And Warehouses 


Sylvania Industrial will be most interesting and a 


attendance of municipal men is 


expected. 


- A  —— —— 
Form Chance-Hall & Co. 
(special to The Financia] Chronicle) 

FRESNO, CALIF.—Raymond E. 
Hall and Gabe H. Chance have 
formed Chance-Hall & Co. with 
offices in the Helm Building to 
engage in a securities business. 
connected 


Edward A. Purcell & Co. 


Members New York Stock Erchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


65 Broadway WHitehall 4-8120 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1919 


Mitchell ¢ Company 


Members Baltimore Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 5 
WOrth 2-4230 
Bell Teletype N. Y¥. 1-1227 
































i I feel that I friends. The stat t in the bulletin) Both were formerly . . 
International sent ‘ie is or to the en kg saviaty reais te follows: "The with Bankamerica Company , Detroit Int’ Bridge 
Power Securities | New York So- ——— Gigs, 7s & Stock 
f Se- . . 

gens | SS, SS Wickard Warns Against | tt dew 

7s, 592 ysts, Inc. at 1 ar arns gal Cassenen 

7 57 non - pro 1 

: cerpecuce’ Farm Land Boom Chesebrough Bldg. 6s,’48 


cor poratien.’ 
The Coopera- 
tive Grange 


Traded on N. Y. Curb Exchange 


Vanderhoef & Robinson 4 Agriculture Secretary Says Stage Is Set For Repetition 


Members New York Curb Exchange | League Fed- 7 (Of The Disastrous Experience Following Previous War || Frank C. Masterson & Co. 
31 Nassau Street New York 5 | change, Inc., In a radio address over the Columbia Broadcasting System on |} embers New York Curb Exchange — 
64 WALL ST. NEW YORK 5 


2s 2, 1944, Claude R. Wickard. the Secretary of Agriculture 
| sounded a grave warning against the rapid rate in the rise of farm 
| land prices. ‘Another farm land: boom,” stated the Secretary, “close- 
ly paralleling the one that ended. so disastrously afterptke dast war. 
is building up in this country. Most rural Americans over 40 years 
old remember # 
all too well | “Well, all I can say is that the|{) 
the suffering,| stage is set, and the performance 
heartbreak, to date points definitely to future 
and misery trouble unless the purchasers and 
that stalked) prospective purchasers of farm 
the Nation as| land take a hand in changing the 
the tide of) picture. The rate at which farm 
farm foreclos-| land prices is rising, coupled 
ures, bank-'| with the large number of sales, 
ruptcies, and.| are unmistakable signs that an in-|]) 


F.H. Koller & Co., inc. 


bank failures |flationary land spree is under way 


Telephone COrtlandt 7-4070 


Bell System Teletype NY 1-1548 Teletype NY 1-1140 


of which I am HAnover 2-9470 
an embployee, 
is also “a mon- 
‘profit mem- 
bership cor- 
poration.” 

As an em- 
ployee of a 
| farmer coop- ; 
erative, I am C. 'N, Sipe 
'pleased to have the opportunity 
of appearing before a group of fi- 
| nancial men to tell you something 
/about the farm cooperative move- 
ment and the activities of a typical 
'farm cooperative which operates 
here in the northeast. 





























Byrndun Corporation 


Common 


W. L. Douglas Shoe 


Common & Preferred 


indiana Limestone 
6s, 1952 


Struthers Wells 


Common & Preferred 


H. G. BRUNS & CO. 





The Cross Company 
Laclede Christy Clay Products . 
Great American Industries 
Indiana Limestone 6s, 1952 


Memoranda on request 




















| Mr. Shelby Davis, who ex- swept the,in many regions. The American 
pe Pine Sweet, a po wed tended to me the invitation to country in the | people have incomes that could be 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-12 /meet with you, asked that I tell 20s and 30s used to bid up land prices even ’ 
Bell Teletype NY 1-1843 j| you particularly about the farm after land|higher. About one-third of the|{| BArclay 7-0570 NY 1-1026 


farms being sold today are pur- 


prices had hit. 
chased by city people. War work- 


the downhill 








cooperative plans for the future. 
To understand the probable future 














} 4| developments. of farm coopera~- trail. Much of! ers particularly , are bes dap . 
Com tives you must first understand that economic! piece of land to go to when the 
bustion Engineering ¥|/ why they were organized and Claude R. Wickard chaos was war is over. In too many cases, 
Genera! Aniline & Film “‘A’’ ]) what they are now doing. traceable to/city people and war workers, as 


well as farmers, are paying too 
much for land: People who go into 
debt to buy tarms at inflated 


the ‘original mistake of people go- 
ing into debt to buy farms at 
boomtime prices. In other words, 





Why Farm Cooperatives? 
The farmer is about the only 


General Tin Investment 


Common & Preferred 


Macfadden Publications 
, All Issues 


Sreenealompany 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


‘37 Wall St.,N. Y.5 Hanover 2-4850 
Bell Teletypes—NY 1-1126 & 1127 











Associated 
Gas 


Associated 
Electric 








aa , Inc. 


70 PINE ST., N. ¥. 5 Wilitehall 4-4970 
Teleytpe NY 1-609 


Indiana Gas & Chemical | 


| rugged individualist left in this 
|country. Recently it has looked 
as if the Government were going 
| to take him over, but the farmer 
is fighting vigorously to maintain 





*Address delivered by Mr. Sil- 
| Cox before the New York Society 
| of Security Analysts in New York 
| City on July 25, 1944. 
| (Continued on page 592) 





they paid more than the land was 
worth when viewed from its long- 
range earning power. So when the. 
price of commodities grown on 
the farm went down, while pay- 
ments and interest charges re- 
mained up, trouble was inevit- 
able. The question that many are 
asking now is: Will that unfor- 
tunate experience be repeated 


after this war? 





‘prices stand to lose in the long 


run, through foreclosure or eco- 
nomic ruin, when peacetime con- 
ditions return to the farm com- 
modity-and-real-estate market.” 

“The alternative to farm land 
inflation,’ Mr. Wickard concluded, 
“is to pay debts or put extra 
money into sound investments, 
such as war bonds.” 


HODSON & COMPANY,| 


Inc. 





| 165 Broadway, New York 




















i "FASHION PARK, Inc. 


(Men’s clothing) 


| An industry without compli- 
| cated reconversion problems 
. its post-war outlook of- 
| fers tremendous possibilities. 


Detailed report on request 


" Simons, Linburn & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 





| 
| | Panhandle Eastern 





| 
| 25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
|| HAnover 2-0600 Tele. NY 1-210 








Pipe Line 
Mokan 


Troster, Currie ¢ Summers 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 


74 Trinity Place, N. Y.6 HA 2-2400 
Teletype NY 1-376-377 


4 Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14 
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Henry Holt & Co. 
5% due 1969 


Buffale, Niagara & Eastern 
$1.60 Preferred 
Boston & Maine Railroad 
A, B, C, & D Preferreds 


Diamond Alkali Co. 


WM. J. MERICKA & Co. 


INCORPORATED | 
Members Cleveland Steck Exchange |, 





Telephone MAin 8500 


29 Broadway, New York 6 
Whitehall 4-3640 i 
Direct Private Wire to Cleveland 
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Eitingon Schild 
‘Fubrmann & Schmidt Brew. 
| Globe Oil & Gas | 
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Piver Aircraft 
Triumph Explosives 
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50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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(general news and advertising issue) 
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32 Broadway Board of Trade Bidg. tation records, corporation, banking, 
NEW YORK 4 CHICAGO 4 clearings, state and city news, etc.) 
: Digby 4-8640 Harrison 2075 Other Offices: 135 S. La Salle St., 


Chicago 3, Ill. (Telephone: State 0613); 
1 Drapers’ Gardens, London, E. C., Eng- 
land, c/o Edwards & Smith. 


Cepyright 1944 by William B. Dana Company 


Reentered as second-class matter Feb- 
ruary 25, 1942, at the post office at New 
York, N. Y., under the Act of March 
3, 1879. 


Subscriptions in United States and 
Possessions, $26.00 per year; in Dominion 
of Canada, $27.50 per year; South ana 
Central America, Spain, Mexico and 
Cuba, $29.50 per year; Great Britain, 
Continental Europe (except Spain), Asia, 
Australia and Africa, $31.00 per year. 


Other Publications 


Bank and Quotation Record—Mth. $20 yr. 
Monthly Earnings Record—Mth.. .$20 yr. 


NOTE—On account of the fluctuations 
in the rate of exchange, remittances for 
foreign subscriptions and advertisements 
must be made in New York funds. 


Teletype NY 1-832. 834 Teletype CG 129 








Our Real Estate 
Securities Department 
Specializes in 


TITLE COMPANY 
CERTIFICATES 


Call us for quotes 


Newburger, Loeb & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


40 Wall St., N.Y. 5 WHitehall 4-6330 
Bell Teletype NY 1-2033 


Unlisted Trading And The 
| Exchanges 


By J. GENTRY BAGGY * 


Writer Asserts That Unlisted Trading On Exchanges 
Arose As “A Proving Ground” For New And Unsea: 
soned Securities—Views Its Decline As Due To Better 
Security Marketing Control And Development Of: Over- 
‘The-Counter Markets—Says The SEC’s Defense In 1936 
Of “Unlisted Trading Has Become Outmoded By Its 
Power To Control Over-The-Counter Trading”—Holds 
The Use Of Special And Secondary Offerings Under Ex- 
change Regulations Prove Close Interrelationship Be- 
tween Over-The-Counter And Exchange Markets 


The SEC report of 1936, previously referred to, comprised a study 
of trading in unlisted securities upon exchanges. As a result of 
recommenda- © 
tions therein 
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thing as a formal listing. If a se- 
contained, 


and later dis- 
cussed, the 
Coammission 
acquired 
broad discre- 


'ries of transactions in any given 
|security took place, then that se- 
| curity 


became a Curb security. 
Even the tabulation of sales and 
publication of quotations were 
highly subject to inaccuracies and 


omissions. It was bright and color- 
ful and as wide open as the sky 
above it. And it worked. It ful- 
filled an economic need of the 
| time. 

The New York Curb was re- 
garded as a proving ground for 
new and unseasoned securities. 


tionary pow- 

-ers to con- 
tinue, grant or 

terminate 

such _privi- 

leges. 
Since much 
of the cater- 








wauling and |Among many which lived a fitful 
internecine | existence and died in oblivion, the 
strife. within | stocks and bonds of many subse- 


the business is 
centered upon 
the explosive 
topic of unlisted trading privileges | 
-on exchanges, it is in order to ex- 
amine this hydra-headed anomaly. | 


To understand it, we must go. 
back a few years to the early days | 
of the New York Curb. The Curb | 
Market came by its name _ hon- |change markets operating in the 
estly. For many years, prior tO same city, and, to some extent, 
the early 1920’s, the market was | competitively. However, the gen- 
actually _on the sidewalks and | eral character of Curb securities 


curb of Broad Street. Brokers, at- 
tired in Jacobean eubi-eh-camny -| *Taken from a report prepared 
colors and other distinctive re-| py Mr. Daggy for the Investment 
galia, milled about the street,| Traders Association of Philadel- 
flashing quotations and execu-/| phia. Other sections of the report 
tions in sign language to window- | were printed in the “Chronicle,” 
sill order clerks in adjacent office | issues of July 20 and Aug. 3, 1944. 
builings. | Mr. Daggy is associated with the 
Naturally, there was little pos- | trading department of the Phila- 
sibility of regulation and control | delphia office of H. M. Byllesby 
as it is practiced today. In the’ and Company. 
early days there was no such’! (Continued on page 596) 


J. G. Daggy |cradled and nurtured in this 
| strange market. ‘ 
In 1921 the New York Curb 
moved indoors and set up ma- 
chinery of operation patterned 
after that of the New York Stock 
Exchange. 
This marked the establishment 
of two similarly constituted ex- 








quently great corporations were | 
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25 Broad Street. New York 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Teletype NY 1-8 
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Says Independent Poland Essential 
To Continental Democracy _ 


Senator Vandenberg Of Michigan Scores “Apparent De- | 


tions Commit- 
tee, expressed 
grave concern 
regarding the 


ernment’s at- 
titude toward 


lishment of 
a post-war in- 
dependent Po- 
land. “I want 
to be as real- 
istic as possi- 
ble in my dis- 
cussion of this 
theme to- 





Vanden- 
ve | 


tor 
A. H. Vandenberg berg said. 
frank as the necessary restrictions 


war. will presently permit. If we 


and the inevitable uncertainties of | ously 





|have erred at all along this line 
'in recent months, I fear we have 
erred on the side of too much 
‘strategic silence in the face of 


Soviet Gov- | danger signals on these new hori- | 


|'zons of our destiny. 


| “First let me say that I agree em- | 
the re-estab- | phatically with American states- | 


|;men in high places who appro- 
| priately counsel us that we must 
‘not jeopardize the winning of the 
| war by splitting apart the essen- 
tial fighting unity of the United 
| Nations through prematurely quar- 
'reling among ourselves over the 


‘nature and the. definition of the | 


| peace to come. 


‘one another, that we must ever 
subordinate the lesser to the 


want to be as/ greater current needs, and that we 


serve no useful end by danger- 
disagreeing among our- 
» (Contin -on page 598) 


I agree that we) 
night,” Sena-| must be patient and tolerant with | 


termination” Of Russia “To Insist Upon A Unilateral 
Settlement Of The Polish Problem’”—Pleads That Non- 
Aggression Pact Of Allies Be Uphelf 


In an address dealing with the post-war status of Poland, Sen- | 
ator Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan, a member of the Senate 
Foreign Rela- — 


| 





| 
| 





| 


have any stocks or bonds that no- 
bedy else wants to buy! 


We'll even make bids on secondary 
issues to second lecoies! 
Obsolete Securities Dept. 
99 WALL, STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: WHitehall 4-6551 
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Bendix Home 
Appliances 


DuMont Laboratories 
Emerson Radio 
Majestic Radio 

Stromberg-Carlson 


Bought — Sold 


J.F. Reilly & Co. 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


REctor 2-5288 
Bell System Teletype. NY 1-2480 











Is Conservative Investing 


a@n8 
Justified? 
Roger W. Babson Says Investors Need More Vision 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS—My father was a real conservative. [ 
voted the straight Republican Ticket, stuck close to home, ran his 
farm, served on the board of his local bank, went to church regularly 
and hung on to his money. Upon his death there was found in his 
estate a particularly choice selection of stocks and bonds. 


He 


During 





his lifetime he® 
successfully | 


preserved his 
principal and 
maintained a 


generous in- 
come. Con- 
servatism in 


investing was 
warranted 
during his 
time. 
however, the 
picture has 
changed. It 
will progres- 
sively take far 
different 
investment 
q u alifications 
to even main- 
tain, let alone 
increase, capital and income. 





| 





Roger W. Babson 


Now, } 


Investors Being Squeezed 


Most current large fortunes 
were accumulated before the years 
of inheritance and income taxes, 


or more of Government regulatory 
practices. 


ing costs and lower interest rates. 
Many investors have developed a 
defeatist attitude with respect to 
their position. There are cer- 


tunities, but investors may have 
to throw overboard many of their 
former theories to take advantage 
of them. , 
Ten years ago an investor with 
funds conservatively divided be- 
tween Governments, corporate 
(Continued on page 584) 


Particularly in recent | 
times, investors have had to con- | 
tend with rising taxes, rising. liv- 


tainly as many investment oppor-_ 





and, of course, before the decade | 


| 
| 
' 
} 
| 








TRADING MARKETS 
Bartgis Bros. 
Federal Screw Works 
Haloid Corp. 
Laclede-Christy Clay Pr. 
Miller Mfg. Co. 
Segal Lock & Hdw. Pfd. 


"Bist. 1926 \ 
6h10.= 
170 Broadway COrtlandt 71-6190 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 














SUGAR 
SECURITIES 


DUNNE & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Asen. 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
Tel. WHitehall 3-0272 


























FARR & CO. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 


120 WALL ST., NEW YORK 
SUGAR SECURITIES 
Quotations Upon Request 


TEL. HANOVER 2-9612 
Teletype N. Y. 1-2123 














Piper 
Aircraft 


Circular upon request 


Horr, ROSE & TROSTER 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: Teletype: 
BOwling Green 9-7400 NY 1-376 




















American Cable & Radio 
Warrants ‘ 


Public National Bank 
& Trust Co.” 


* Second quarter analysis 
available on request 


C. E. Unterberg & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone BOwling Green 9-3565 
Teletype NY 1-1666 
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| BOSTON, MASS. EPULADELPHIA 
WARD & Co Art Metals Construction Oxford PaperCom.& Pfd. | r cS eee . ae 
} es ow-Priced Stock in an Industry | 
4 ® Phillip Carey Mfg. With a Bright Future f | City of 


EST, 1926 


ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 





American Hardware 


Amer. Win. Glass, Com. & Pfd. 


Bendix Home Appl. 
Bird & Son 
Boston & Me., 
Conn. Light & Power Com. 
Cons. Cement “A” 


Prior & Stpd Pids.! | 
| Griticizes Plan Of International Monetary Fund 














Crowell Collier Pub. 
Delaware Pr. & Light 


115 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE BARCLAY 7-0100 











Bought - Sold - Quoted 


GOODBODY & CoO. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 


United Lt. & Rys. (W.I.) 


105 WEST ADAMS ST. 
CHICAGO 
TELETYPE NY 1-672 




















Consolidated Textile & Bonds | National Securities And Research Corporation Lists Six 


Crowell Collier P. Com. 
Electrolux* 

Howard Stores, Com. & Pfd. 
H. & B. Amer. Machine, Pfd.* 
Interstate Bak. Com. & Pfd. 
Liberty Aircraft 

Magazine Repeating Razor 
Merchants Distilling * 

Moxie 

Nu-Enamel! 

Purolator* 

Riley Stoker 

Scovill Mfg.* 

Southwest Natural Gas 

Title Guar. & Trust 
Triumph Explosives 
Wickwire Spencer 


“INDUSTRIALS 


Auto Car 

Axton-Fisher “B” 
Brockway Motor* 

Buda Co. 

Douglas ‘Shoe, Com. & Pfd. 
Eastern Corporation 

Great American Industries * 
Lawyers Mortgage Co. 
Loft Candy 

Marmon Herrington 
McFadden Pub. 

Pollak Manufacturing 
Punta Alegre Sugar 
Remington Arms 
San-Nap-Pak 

Talon 

Terminal & Transportation 
Teokheim Oil Tank & Pump 
United Cigar Whelan 
United Drill “A” & “B”’ 
Wilcox & Gay 


Yuba Consolidated Gold 


American Export Airlines 
Chicago & Southern Airlines 
Inland Airlines 
Mid-Continent Airlines 
National Airlines 

Northeast Airlines 


| UTILITIES 


Amer. Gas & Power & Wrnts. 
American Utilities Service Pfd. 
Central Elec. & Tel. Com. 
Conn. Light & Power Com. 
Cons. Elec. & Gas Pfd. 

Derby Gas & Electric 

lilinois Power Div. Arr. and Com. 
Iowa Southern Util. Com. 

Mass. Power & Lt. $2 Pfd.*« 
Nassau & Suffolk Ltg. Pfd. 

New Eng. Pub. Serv.6% & 7% Pfd. 
N. Y. Water Service Pfd. 

Peoples Lt. & Pwr. Com. & Pfd. 
Puget Sound Pr. & Lt. 
Queensboro Gas & Elec. Pfd. 
Scranton Springbrook Water Pfd. 
Southwest Pub. Serv. 
Washington Gas & El. 6s, 1960 


Du Mont Lab. “A’’* 
Emerson Radio 
General Instrument * 
International Detrela 
navox Corp.* 
estic Radio & Tel.*« 
R. Mallory 


Stromberg Tintnen 
Submarine Signal 


*Circular on Request 


Chicago Tractions — 


Warp & Co. 


EST. 1926 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 
REctor 2-8700 NY 1-1288 


Direct wires to og Phila. 
Hartford 6111 Buffalo 6024 





| 















Fumd recently , 
adopted by the | 
U nited Na- 
tions at the 
BF et-t.0Nn 
Woods, N. H., 
International 
Monetary and 
Financial Con- 
ference. Their 
objections to 
the plan are 
summarized as 
follows: 

“1. The fund 
is too large 


for genuine 

stabilization 

purposes and 

L. H. Bradshaw would invite 
Editor misuse; it 


“Investment Timing’ would tend to 


discourage prudent management 
in member countries; it would en- 
courage countries to continue bor- 
rowing instead of putting their 





‘|of responsibility for the break- 


affairs in order and their cur- 
rencies on a sound basis. 

“2. The quota system; would 
foster the idea that countries are 
entitled to credit up to the amount 
of their quotas without much 
question as to proper use of the 
funds or their capacity for repay- 
ment. 

“3. The fund is not adapted to 
the transition period immediately 
after the war, when the chief need 
will be for relief and long-term 
credit for rehabilitation and the 
release of blocked sterling bal- 
ances, 

“4. While the United States 
would put up about $2% billion as 
its quota, or theoretically about a 
third of the initial fund, actually 
our gold and dollars would con- 
stitute a much larger share of the 
dependable purchasing power of 
the fund, because much of the 
other countries’ contributions 
would be payable in their own 
currencies, not freely convertible 
into, gold and hence unreliable for 
international use. 

“5. As the fund’s holdings of 
dollars are exhausted, the United 
States will have to put up more 
dollars or be exposed to the charge 


down. 

“6. The plan provides no ade- 
quate undertaking for currency 
stability or for removal of ¢x- 
change controls. In addition to an 
initial change of 10% that mem- 
ber countries may make in their 
currency parities, a country may 
apply for further changes ‘if es- 
sential to the correction of a 
fundamental disequilibrium,’ not 
to be denied ‘because of the do- 
mestic social and political poli- 
cies’ of that country. 

“Senator Robert A. Taft has 
voiced disapproval of the plan, 
saying: ‘Nearly all the real assets 
of the fund will come from this 
country. They will be dispensed 
by a-board the control of which 
is held by countries whose cur- 





‘rencies are much weaker than 


Defects And Expresses View That Changes Should Be 
-Made Before Adoption By Congress 


The National Securities and Research Corporation, in “Investment 
| Timing” Aug. 3, lists six criticisms of the plan of the International 





Monetary®? 


all of our assets are gone and the 
fund is entirely made up of weaker 
worthless currencies. The whole 
of the elaborate machinery seems 
| designed to cover up the fact that 
'our money is, in effect, to be 
loaned away by a board in which 
we have only a minority interest.” 

“Dr. Benjamin M. Anderson, the 
economist, said that the plan | 
would pave the way for a world | 
inflation, pointing out that it! 
would permit the gold content of | 
the dollar to be changed without | 
the consent of Congress, and that | 
it seeks to achieve exchange sta- 
bilization without doing anything 
about currency stabilization.” 

In concluding its review of the | 
plans for both a stabilization fund 
and an international bank, the | 
National Securities and Research 
Corporation states that “while the 
international bank has not been | 
discussed to nearly the same ex- | 
tent as the fund, critics assert that 
the objections to it from the) 
standpoint of magnitude and credit | 





risks are equally great and that | 
it is even more important that de- | 
cisions should not be made by a/' 
bank the majority of whose di- | 
rectors are debtors.” 

“We are in agreement as to the | 
desirability of stabilizing inter-| 
national exchange and financing | 
post-war reconstruction,” the re- 
view continues. “The delegates of 
the forty-four nations at their | 
recent conference evidently made 
a sincere effort to solve these 
problems. However, the two 
plans they evolved, indicating our 
actual commitment of nearly $6 
billions, are not basically sound | 
from the United States viewpoint | 
in light of the facts brought out 
in criticism, and they should be 
changed considerably before being 
passed by the Congress.” 


H. C. Wellborn Joins 
Clyde GC. Pierce Corp. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. — Hil- 
liard C. Wellborn has become as- 
sociated with Clyde C. Pierce 








Corporation, Barnett National 
Bank Building. Mr. Wellborn 
was formerly connected with 


Stranahan, Harris & Co., and was 
an officer of Investors Service As- 
sociation, and in the past was head 
of H. C. Wellborn & Co. 


Bright Possibilities 

Giant Portland Cement is a 
low-priced stock in an industry 
with a bright future and offers in- 
teresting possibilities, according 
to a circular prepared by Lerner 
& Co., 10 Post Office Square, 
Boston, Mass. Copies of this cir- 
cular may be had from Lerner & 
Co. upon request and also a cir- 
cular on Riverside Cement class A 
which the firm believes is an out- 








.| pretation” 














 Ciaiad Portland Cement | 
(Pa.) 


Stock 2 7/16 - 2% 
Div. Arrears Ctfs. 181% - 19% 


Philadelphia 


344% Bonds 


January 1, 1975/62 
Coupon Forin 








Circular Available—Send for Copies 


LERNER & CO. 


10 POST OFFICE sae ARS 
BOSTON 9, MAS 


Tel. HUB 1990 va BS 69 








120.806 & Interest 
To Net 1.85 % 


Moncure Biddle & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Price: 





ST. LOUIS 











StTix & Go. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


509 OLIVE STREET 


ST.Lout1s1,Mo. 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 








We Maintain Trading Market in: 


H. H. Robertson 
Company 


Tax free in Pennsylvania 


Memo on request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


1529 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Bell Teletype — PH 265 
Phila. RIT 4488 N. Y. WH 3-7253 























SAN FRANCISCO 








CURRENT INFORMATION 
and MARKETS 


always available on 


PACIFIC COAST 
SECURITIES 


Send for our current report on 


Fireman’‘s Fund Ins. Co. 


H. R. BAKER & Co. 


Russ Bldg. 650 So. Spring St. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
S. F. 196 L. A. 42 




















7 . . . . 
We have a continuing interest in: 


Southern Advance Bag — 
& Paper Co. 


Common Stock 





BOENNING & CO. 
1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 
| Pennypacker 8200 PH 30 
Private Phone to N. Y. C. 
COrtlandt 7-1202 


-_— 














Time For 


Decision 


Our readers will remember that the hearing on the “5% spread 
limitation policy” took place before the Securities-and Exchange 


Commission on June 13 last. 


After the oral argument time was allowed by the Commission for 


the filing of briefs, and of reply briefs, the last day for such ultimate 


filing falling on July 5, 1944. 





Briefs were duly filed by the® 
Security Dealers Committee, by S. 


Dealers. The Securities Dealers | 
Committee also filed a reply brief. | 


More than a month has 
elapsed since al! the papers are 
in, and we think it is time a 
decision came down. 


Of course, there are a number | 


of elements which play a part in 


our belief. It is summer, a beastly 
hot one, and no doubt some of the 
Commissioners, whose duty it is 
to decide, may have taken vaca- 
tions. On the other hand, the is- 


‘sues involved are of first impor- 


tance to the public and to the 
dealers in securities. The sooner 
the existing state of indecision is 
terminated, the better for all con- 
cerned. 

Under all the circumstances, 
what is a reasonable time for 
determination, is open to de- 
bate. At any rate such time is 
fast approaching. 


Attempts to regulate over-the- 
counter business hit a snag in the 
NASD effort to enforce an “inter- 
previously sponsored 
by the SEC that sales of securities 
must bear some reasonable rela- 
tion. to.the market price. 

The .term market price seems 
simple enough, and is easy of as- 
certainment with respect to secur- 
ities dealt with on exchanges. 

Sales, of course, are the best 
evidence of the market. There- 
fore, as to listed securities, any 





standing cement stock with a div-: 








ours. It will not be long before 


idend arrearage. 


results of daily trading is evidence 


reputable newsvaper publishing. 


|of market price. Here is simplicity 


C. Parker & Company, and by the | itself, and we are informed that 
National Association of Securities | because such newspapers are of 


|general circulation, available to 
'everyone, and contain records of 


actual sales, they may be intro- 


duced inmevidence in the courts 


|as proof of ‘market price. 


The tests seem to be (1) pub- 
‘lication of actual sales, and (2) 
availability to the general public. 

The problem posed by the over- 
the-counter field is that no such 
corresponding information is gen- 
erally available to the investing 
public. 

Even those quotation sheets 
usually depended .upon by the 
trade, contain no records of ac- 
tual sales, are privately subscribed 
for subject to the approval of ex-: 
isting subscribers, and the number 
of listnigs are limited by the sub- 
‘scription price. 

Clearly, such publications con- 
stitute no true evidence of the 
market. We have no ready cure- 
all for this unfortunate condition. 
However, this seems clear to us, 
the remedy does not lie in the 
present attempt by enforcement 
agencies to tamper with over-the- 
counter. quotations through — so- 
called “Quotation Committees.” 


In our opinion the NASD. 
particularly would do well to 
adopt a hands-off policy, and 
desist in its present efforts to 
artificially reeulate over-¢he- 
counter quotations. A free, open 
and ready market is always the 
result of supply and demand. 
and not the product of behind, 
the desk enforcement agencies. 
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PANAMA COCA-COLA 
Dividends paid 1944 to date — $2.25 


Dividends 1343 - $4.50 
1942 - 


Approximate selling price — 30 
C'rcular on request 


Hort ROSE & TROSTER | | 
Established 1914 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 





3.65 








. Teletype: NY 1-375 





NSTA Advertising Notes 


Fellow Members: 

We have the ball rolling. Over 
$8,000 and two weeks to go. Sure 
we can do $10,000 gross. 

Joe Phillips of Drumheller, Ehr- 
lichman Co., Seattle, receives our 


| tional Advertising Committee and 





/committee operating this year. Incorporated 
Results so far prove real possibil- | 
ities. 7 , rs of : 
Why don’t all members of Chicago New York Boston Milwaukee Minneapolis 


the NSTA make a resolution to} 
immediately get behind their Na- 





| 


BONDS 


| Public Utility 
| Industrial 
Railroad 
Municipal 


AC.ALLYN*»COMPANY 








| AMERICAN MADE 
MARKETS IN 
CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 









| Abitibi Pr. & Ppr. 5s, 1953 
_ Algoma Cen. Hud. Bay Ry. 


5s, 1959 
Canada Steamship 5s, 1957 
Can. Pac. Ry. 4s, ’49, 314, ’51 
‘Minn. Sault Ste. Marie 51s, ’78 
‘Minnesota Ontario Paper 5s, ’78 
Montreal Island 514s, 1957 
Quebec Power 4s, 1962 
Shawinigan Water & Pr. 4s, 61 
‘Steep Rock Iron Mines 51/9s, 57 
Winnipeg Elec. 5s, ’56, “A”-“B”| 


HART SMITH & CO. 


| 
| 





























sere thanks. Swell business,| make the year of 1944 an out-| 7 
oe! Keep it up! standing one for your nsta Jf a t eg t WW 52 WILLIAM St.,N. ¥.5 HAnover 2-0980 
Ray Bernardi of Cray, McFawn| Treasury? Isn’t the objective | ri us 4 S OSs os ar Bell Teletype NY 1-395 | 
Co., Detroit, has sent in a num-/| worth a few phone calls on your a au a. 8 New York Montreal Toronto 
er of advertising contracts. | part? R b ] t —— ' 
Looks like Detroit affiliate will) _ K. I. M. esponsi i i 1es 
ernie Bian of Brush. Slocumb, | ,,f42rold| B. Smith, Chairman | Pe pp cap hey omsameypell American Water Wks. & Elec. 
San Francisco. has confirmed ads | pe ha Besa ean coed ane President of the Scott Paper Company ¢ ae ‘ 
to us from the Golden Gate. | Colin, Norton O., ine St., : $ fe ommunity Water Service 
Corb Liston of Prescott & Co.,;New York 5, N. Y.; Alfred W. | Prominent Industrialist Traces the Plans and Accom- 6s, 1946 
Cleveland, advises that the Cleve-|Tryder, Vice - Chairman NSTA| plishments of the Committee for Economic Development, East Coast Public Service 
land Securities Traders Associa~ | ,avertising Committee, H. T. and Points to Need of Building Up of “Peace-Time Mass E 46, 108 
shortly: ___" Greenwood & Co., 123 So. Broad | Consumption to Take the Output of Our Industrial Ma- ae eee Power 
ee Mave the, lereest, “pationsl;:' St, Faneteipae 9, Fe, _____|chine’’—Holds Chief Problem Will Be the Restoration Peoples Gas Co. (N. J.) 
Agreement On Post-War Oil Policy ecandSeee Work | Tobe Baldag OL) 
" tion. and Sales Wor iri 
A 6s, 1953 
e o a 
ned There were good-reasons to believe that industry should take = 
PRP gee Sig By U. S. And Great Britain the initiative because of its war performance. Beginning in the Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 
glo-American discussions, looking to a post-war oil policy, | middle of¢ 
which were brought under way at Washington on July 25, resulted | , 1940 indus-{| ston, and scores of others, have || 63 Wall Sui tee ties 5, N. Y. 
on Aug. 8 in the signing of a petroleum agreement by Acting Secre- trialists by|displayed outstanding ability as Bell Teletype NY 1-897 
tary ot State Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., and Lord Beaverbrook, who the hundreds| public servants and have assisted 
















led the British'delegation. The agreement, which calls for the forma- | 
tion of an International Petroleum Commission, and. the orderly | 


had answered 
the call of the 


in bringing industry closer to gov- 
ernment and government closer to 








devélopment of world oil re-® | Government] industry. These men will be of Bey 
sources, is, it is noted in Washing- {and the benefits received by the | q to goto Wash-| inestimable value in _ assisting Dominican 
ton advices to the New York/| producing countries shall be used) ington  to/with plans to create a better en- ° 
“Journal of Commerce” Ang. 8,|to encourage the sound economic } ~~~ assist in the}! vironment in the post-war period. Republic 5%s 
the direct outgrowth of technical }advancement of these countries. war produc- This is a war of materiel, and 

Anglo-American discussions held} “3. Development of petroleum | tion program.|this country has become the 1940 1942 
in April, and the policy meetings | reserves shall be conducted with a The coopera-| arsenal of the United Nations. 

just concluded. The advices to|view to the availability of ade-| tive effort of | Without us Russia, with her giant | 1961 1969 
the “Journal of Commerce” by M.| quate supplies of petroleum to) government,! army, or Great Britain or China . 


would not have been able to with- 
stand the German and Japanese 
war machines. This Arsenal of 
Democracy was created by Amer- 


E. Hodgson also had the following | both countries as well as other | 
to say in part: | ‘peaceable’ countries. 

“The agreement, recognizing the} “4. Equal opportunity shall ro 
fact that world petroleum trade | respected by the U. S. and Britain 
problems cannot be isolated in the 'in acquisition of exploration and 
producing areas held by the two/|develapment rights in countries | Th B. McCab the __ attain- 
governments, proposes that other | not now under concession. } Seen Se eee ee) ie gle aia 
interested countries enter into an| “5. The two governments and| highest level of productivity and 
internationel petroleum  agree- | their nationals shall respect all| employment in our history. Men 
ment. This multilateral agree- | valid concession rights and shall | like Stettinius, Nelson, Wilson, 
ment, to be arrived at after dis- | make no effort unilaterally to in- | Batt, Knudsen, Harriman, John-' 
cussions with other producing and |terfere dirictly or indirectly with | 
consuming countries, would estab- bee rights. 


i nati - | Exploration, d | 
Weicuet Council cotsposes of rep. ‘consiruetion and operation of re: OEG@S ‘“Controlled Decontrol’’ 


industry and 
labor had re- 
sulted in a 
production 
miracle with 


GUDE, WINMILL & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 

1 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 

Digby 4-7060 Teletype NY 1-955 





*Address delivered by Mr. 
McCabe before the 1944 annual 
meeting of the Committee for 
Economic Development, Chicago, 
July 13, 1944. 

(Continued from page 593) 








American Maize Products Co. 








General Tin Investment 


Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump Co. 


resentatives of all signatory coun-|fineries and other facilities, and 
tries. the distribution of oil shall not be 
- “Touching directly upon one of 
the old points of disagreement on 
oil between the United States and 
Great Britain, today’s agreement 
provides that increased petroleum 
supplies will be derived from 
various producing areas of the 
world on an equitable basis, there- 
by reducing the drain upon West- 
ern Hemisphere reserves. 


“Available reserves, sound en- 
gineering practices, relevant eco- 
nomic factors, the interests of the 
oil producing and consuming na- 
tions, and the full satisfaction of 
expanding demand will be taken 
into consideration in this phase of 
the development picture, the 
agreement provides. 


hampered by restrictions imposed | 


iby either Government or its na- 
tionals. 


| “Although these broad princi- 
_ples should effectuate the aims of 


| the two governments in regard to. 


; world petroleum development, the 
lagreement points out that numer- 
ous problems of immediate mutual 
interest necessitate the formation 
of an International Petroleum 
Commission. 

“This Commission will be com- 
posed of eight members, four 
members to be appointed imme- 





“Six basic principles are set up diately by each government, and 


by the agreement to be used as will serve in an advisory capacity | 


working guides in carrying out|to the United States and the 
the orderly development of world | United Kingdom on oil problems. 


west ai dagen viiabtine 'The expenses of the body will be 
. Adequa s ' ; -oun- 
shall be available to the nationals | Shared equally by the two nizing 
of all ‘peaceable’ countries at fair | tries, according to the agreement. 


prices and on a non-discrimina-| A previous item in the matter, 


pase basis, soar ea of course, | noting the arrival of Lord Beaver- 
military security and any provi- | 5 , P rd 
sions for peace and non-agression 'brook for discussions of the sub 


For Post-War Collaboration 
Prof. J. B. Condliffe in Pamphlet Issued Under Auspices 


_Of. Ccemmittee On International Economic Policy Sets 
_Up Grounds For Restoring World Stability 


} 


The. Committee on International Economic Policy, of which 
|Winthrop W. Aldrich, President of the Chase National Bank, is 
| chairman, has issued, in cooperation with the Carnegie Endowment 
‘of International Peace, a pamphlet entitled “The International Eco- 
/ nomic Outlook,” written by John B. Condlifie, Professor of Economics 
'in the University of California. This is the second of a series of 
studies prepared for the Advisory®— - ame EEE 
Committee on Economics of the! system of international economic 
Committee on Economic Policy | cooperation.” He, therefore, in his 
‘and, although published by the! paper “attempts a_ preliminary 
Committee, the views expressed| survey of the more important 
are those of the author. | questions which will call for con- 
z _ |structive economic statesmanship 
A Plan of Economic Cooperation |when the war ends. Statesman- 
Essential ‘ship, if it is to be constructive, 
After pointing out that post-|' must strike a balance between 
“war economic and political condi- | utilizing what is tried and proven 
‘tions are unpredictable at this in past experience and adapting 
‘time, and that remedies for res- | that experience so that it may be 
'toration will depend largely on/|applied to the changed circum- 
ithe duration of the war and the| stances of the post-war world. In 
| disruptions prevailing in 
\allied and enemy nations, Prof.) tail of urgent post-war situations 
| Condliffe considers that “it is es-|it is well to remember that the 
|sential to look ahead. now and) essential principles of economic 





both the confusion and complicated de- | 


Universal Match 











Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 


© 








No. Amer. Cement (All Issues) 
Fonda, J. & G. (All Issues) 
Lock Joint Pipe Common 

‘| Tobin Packing Com. & Pfd. 

Ludlow Valve Com. & Pfd. 

U. S. & For. Secs. 2nd Pfd. 


George R. Cooley « Co. 
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J. H. Kolb In Denver 


(Specia) to The Financia! .Chronicle) 
DENVER, COLO.—J. H. Kolb, 
Jr. is engaging in a securities 
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| PUBLIC UTILITY STOCKS 
We maintain an active market in the stocks of 
many public utility companies and through 
the facilities of our direct private wire 
system are especially equipped to 
trade in those markets where 


located. 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


offices are 








Public Utility Securities | 


Customers’ Refunds Out Of Excess Profits Taxes 


Residential rates charged by utilities have decreased from an 
average of 8.70 cents per kwh. in 1913 to 3.60 cents in 1943. The rate 
of decline was quite steady during the period 1925-1940, averaging 
about 4% per annum — though it increased slightly after the New 
Since 1940, however, rates have tended to 
level out with a decline of only 2 or 3% a year, due to rising costs 
Had taxes remained® 


Deal came into power. 


and taxes. 
the same in relation to revenues 
as in 1940 — instead of increasing 
from 17.7% to 24.5% of gross — 
the customary 4% rate of decline 


could just about have been main- | 


tained — despite the fact that the 
residential load could not be stim- 
ulated during war-time by sale of 
household appliances. 


Some ume ago someone in De- 
troit had the bright idea that rate 
euts could be continued by taking 
them out of Federal taxes. If the 
utility did not make so much 
money its Federal tax burden 
would be lighter, and consumers 
would reap the benefit. Back in 
1942 the city attempted to make 
Detroit Edison refund customers 
$8,000,000 which was later changed 
to a $4,000,000 refund and a 25% 
rate cut. But the Public Service 
Commission of Michigan, surpris- 
ingly, turned down the city plea 
(although it was backed by the 
. OPA in Washington ). The Commis- 
ssion held that rates were reason- 
able and that excess profits taxes 


\of the OPA, chairman of their 
| board—possibly in the hope that 


| 
} 








must be construed as an oper- 
ating cost. But the Supreme Court 
of Michigan decided this year, in 


mission “completely ignores 
discretionary authority to exclude 
those items of public utility oper- 
ating expenses which place an 
undue burden on the consumer.” 
In other words, the Court assumed 
that Federal wartime taxes were 
taken out of the consumer. In so 
reasoning, the Court apparently 
ignored the fact that the Detroit 
utilities had not raised rates to 
residential consumers, and that 
the reason they paid excess profits 
taxes was that industrial com- 
panies with substantial war busi- 
mess were using (at very low 


| 


a 4-to-3 decision, that the Com-;Cleveland city council ordered a 
its | $1,200,000 rate reduction and Cin- 





rates) substantial blocks of power. 
Thus the Federal 
was, in effect, partially recouping 
itself in taxes from the huge 
amount it was spending for war 
products in that city. 


Meanwhile, the ciiy wanted to 
make doubly sure that they would 
get the money from the utilities, 
so it imposed a 20% tax on the 
utilities’ gross revenues. While the 
law was not passed until the end 
of November, it was made retro- 
active for the calendar year 1943. 
This tax was immediately taken 
to the courts. And recently the 
State Commission, ignoring this 
move by the city and carrying out 


Government |tax burden to the private indi- 


| 





its “orders” from the State Court, 
ordered Detroit Edison to rebate 
$10,450,000 to consumers and di- 
rected other utilities to prepare 
for possible similar orders. 
Sometime ago, Detroit Edison 
stockholders and directors made 
Prentiss M. Brown, formerly head 


he would find a way to circum- 
vent the campaign against rates. 
This move did not bear fruit. Mr. 
Brown recently remarked “neither 
the ratepayers nor the city can 
get this Federal money without 
taking from Edison a part of the 
funds we desire to retain to carry 
us over the post-war period of ad- 
justment. As it now stands, by 
reason of the Commission’s de- 
cision, the city and the ratepayers 
both take the money, some ten 
miition dollars each unless the city 
tax is declared invalid. The Com- 
mission must have assumed the 
tax was invalid. We do not know 
what the courts will do with it.” 

Meanwhiie, the Michigan idea 
has been spreading rapidly among 
municipalities and states. The 


| 


cinnati is reported making a sim- 
ilar move. Similar plans have been 
reported in Oregon, Georgia, New 
Jersey and California. President 
Sachse of the California Railroad 
Commission stated “these (excess 
profits) taxes are not paid by the 
utilities out of their profits but 
are paid by the patrons of the 
utilities as an operating expense 
in addition to the profits which 
are allowed the utilities in the 
fixing of the rates as a ‘fair re- 
turn. ... The utilities are in a 
position to transfer such war taxes 
to the ratepayers and to add this 


vidual’s own tax burden.” 


A more unfair statement, from 
the utility standpoint, would be 
difficult to imagine. The average 
revenue which Pacific Gas & 
Electric (biggest Californa utility) 
received in 1943 per unit of output 
dropped to 1.38c compared with 
1.50c in the previous year. The 
company did not increase rates, 
but lowered them as it had been 
doing right through the wartime 
period. The reason why it was 
paying heavy Federal taxes was 
that it operated at near-peak ca- 
pacity, with heavy wear and tear 
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‘on facilities, to supply industrial 
|power for war operations. 

| A more reasonable attitude was 
'displayed by the Utility Commis- 
ision of Connecticut, which in its 
'recent report stated: “Some com- 
missions have ruled that all taxes, 
no matter the caption under which 
| paid, are legitimate operating cost. 
Other commissions, notably the 
Federal Communications Commit- 
tee, have decided that only taxes 
of the pre-war level should be in- 
cluded in operating cost and that 
lany additional taxes over and 
above the old rates should fall 
properly upon stockholders as 
their contribution to the war ef- 
fort. Still other commissions, as 
that in the District of Columbia, 
have attempted a compromise... . 
It has seemed to this Commis- 
sion that the realistic approach 
and the equitable solution lie-~in 
the inclusion of all taxes assessed 
against utility operations as oper- 
ating cost. It follows from this 
conclusion that the rate of return 
of a utility corporation in a period 
of war should reflect inclusion of 
war taxes as an operating cost. In 
other words, what constitutes a 
proper rate of return varies, de- 
pending upon whether taxes have 
or have not been permitted as 
operating cost. The acid test, from 
the long range view, is the need 
of allowing invested capital a rate 
of return that will insure adequate 
service to customers. This crite- 
rion may be ignored from a short 
time point of view, but in the 
long run its acceptance is neces- 
sary for the protection not only 
of investors but also the consum- 
ing public.” 

While the Connecticut opinion 
would apparently aiso encourage 
temporary refunds out of Federal 
taxes, the use of net return as a 
yardstick, instead of the amount 
of taxes (which as the commission 
points out, may vary considerably 
with different capital structures) 
is a fairer method, though the net 
result may be much the same. 
What all of these commissions 
neglect to emphasize is that in 
helping the eonsumer at the ap- 
parent expense of Uncle Sam, the 
utility stockholder must also fork 
over 14142%' of the refund or rate 
cut (or 60% if there is no excess 
profits tax). But the utility stock- 
holder seems to be the ‘forgotten 
man.” 





Donald M. Palmer Now 
With Lester & Go. 


{Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Don- 
ald M. Palmer has become affili- 
ated with Lester & Co., 621 South 
Spring Street, members of the Los 
Angeles Stock Exchange. Mr. 
Palmer was formerly with Morgan 
& Co. and its predecessor, Cav- 
anaugh, Morgan & Co. Prior 
thereto he was an officer of Nel- 
son Douglass & Co. 

SNe 


Attractive Situations 
Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, New 





York City, have prepared circu- | 


lars on several situations which 
currently offer attractive possi- 
bilities, the firm believes. Copies 
of these circulars, on the follow- 
ing issues, may be had from Ward 
& Co. upon request. 

Du Mont Laboratories “A”: 
Merchants Distilling; Crowell- 
Collier Publishing; P. R. Mallory. 
General Instrument: Long Bel) 
Lumber Co.; Great American In- 
dustries; Mid-Continent Airlines: 


| PONTEES; Majestic Radio; Mag- 
‘navox Corp.; Electrolux; Purola- 
tor; Brockway Motors; Mohawk 
Rubber, Moxie, Scovill Mfg., and 
American Export Airlines. 


























_  W. V. Smeaton Dead 

William V. Smeaton died at his 
home at the age of fifty-nine. He 
had been engaged in the securities 
| business in Milwaukee for many 
years. 





Massachusetts Power & Light $2. 


Denies FDR Accorded “Unlimited 
And Indefinite Controls’’ 


Senator Samuel I. Jackson, Democrat, of Indiana, in addressing 


the Connecticut Democratic State 
Aug. 5, while 
defending the 


liberal legis- 
lation pro- 
gram of the 


Admin istra- 
tion, took oc- 
casion to deny 
that Congress, 
in its recent 
legislation, 
has been giv- 
ing the Presi- 
dent, “certain 
controls, un- 
limited and 
indefinite as 
to time.” 

“Less than 
Sixty days 
ago,’ Senator 
Jackson 
stated, “the greatest military ex- 
pedition .of all time crossed the 
choppy waters of the 
Channel and _ landed 
beaches of Normandy. 

“There was launched the genius, 
the sacrifice and three and one- 
half years of the toil of 
people. 

“That flotilla of four thousand 
ships and eleven thousand air- 
craft carried the best trained and 
best equipped soldiers we have 
ever sent to war. 

“They are neither Republicans 
nor Democrats. They are not in- 
terested in politics. But they want 
to see the Stars and Stripes above 
Berlin (and Tokyo, too, for that 
matter). Then they want to get 
home. And then they want to be 


Sen. Samuel Jackson 


on the 


assured that we have put an end 


to this succession of murderous 
conflicts. 

“They want another thing. They 
want economic post war security. 
This administration has laid down 
early outlines for post war recon- 
struction according to’the Baruch 
Report. Part of that plan has al- 
ready been turned into law for the 
cancellation of war contracts, set- 
tlements, and plant clearance. This 
highly industrial state will soon be 
reassured by further legislation 
fostered by this administration 
looking toward the disposal of 
surplus commodities and the care- 
ful readjustment of millions of in- 
dustrial workers. Human demo- 
bilization, plant demobilization, 
and surpius property legislation is 


TWA Sietites Previcus 
Volume Record For | 
2nd Gonsecutive Month 


Smashing all previous cargo 
records for the second consecutive 
month, Transcontinental & West- 
ern Air, Inc., reported today that 
\the airline increased their mail 
}and express volume, out of La- 
'Guardia Field, by 44% during 
| July, carrying more than 2,500 
|'tons. of air cargo, as compared 
'with July, 1943. Stanley E. Russ, 
'Eastern Regional mail and ex- 
'press traffic manager, announced 
‘that preliminary figures reveal 
that TWA carried 265,000 pounds 
of mail and 240,944 pounds of ex- 
press, during the month, exceed- 
|ing the line’s previous record, set 
in June, by 12,899 pounds. 


Mr. Russ pointed out that the 
|increased volume is primarily due 
‘to two factors. Continued opera- 
‘tion of two daily cargo flights 
|have been of material aid in set- 
‘ting the current records, he re- 
ported. The use of these facilities 
‘as well as the use of additional 
| facilities made available on pas- 
/senger ships recently returned to 
'the airline by the Army, have af- 
|\forded greater cargo capacity to 
.air shippers, Mr. Russ added. The 
cargo manager pointed out that as 
a result of the increased facilities 
| non-priority shippers are, more 





English | 


OUTr | 


Convention at Hartford, Conn., on 


Fs} 
we 





,now under active consideration 
| and will be before the Senate next 

week. The G. I. Bill, already law, 
takes care of the rehabilitation 
|} and readjustment of the returning 
veteran. 

“And right here let me make 
the observation that the Republi- 
can Party has sought to create the 
jimpression that because of the 
| war, Congress and the adminis- 
tration have deliberately under- 
'taken to fasten upon the people, 
| by grants of extraordinary power 
to the Executive, certain controls, 
‘unlimited and indefinite as to 
| time. 

“Not only is this not true, but 
on the contrary by the very lan- 
|guage of these Acts themselves 
the exercise of any perpetual or 
|protracted unusual controls is 

specifically prohibited. 

“Every grant of extraordinary 
| power carries with it its own lim- 
‘itation as to time, as witness: 
lend-lease, stabilization and war 
' power legislation. 
| “All such extraordinary powers 
expire by lapse of time unless re- 
newed by the Act of Congress. 
Congress, also, has retained the 
_right to terminate these powers at 
its own will by concurrent resolu- 
tion of the two bodies, not requir- 
'ing the approval of the President. 

“This administration demon- 
strated by a program of economic 
relief and social reform, both long 
| and broad, that it has the knowl- 
edge, vision and courage to achieve. 
a sound reconstruction. Industry, 
on its own efforts, will do much to 
absorb the ten million men when 
they return and to reconvert to 
peace time production, transpor- 
tation and assimilation of goods. 
But industry and organized labor, 
great as their achievements may 
‘honestly and wisely be expected 
to become, will sorely need to be 
complemented by the hands of a 
sound and experienced govern- 
mental administrator. 

“So, while we await the out- 
some of our soldiers’ long, hard 
march to Berlin, now in the midst 
of their rendezvous with destiny, 
let this convention resolve to 
guarantee to them their best hope 
for an early victory, a permanent 
peace, and a secure post war 
}economy.”’ 


and more, utilizing the additional 
space made available. 

In June, Mr. Russ said, TWA 
| carried 493,045 pounds of mail and 
| express, which, at the time, set a 
record. 

The July total of 505,944 pounds, 

or more than 2,500 tons of cargo, 
‘exceeds July, 1943, by 156,810: 
|}pounds. In that period, TWA car-, 
| ried 153,247 pounds of express and 
| 195,887 pounds of mail. 
| The preliminary figures also in- 
|dicate that during the record 
‘month, an all-time daily high was- 
|set when the airline’s two cargo 
\flights carred a total of 13,131 
'pounds out of LaGuardia Field. 
‘The Sky Express, which leaves 
‘the airport at 2:15 a.m., for the 
‘West Coast, carried 6,517 pounds 
| of mail and express, and the Dear- 
‘born Express, which leaves New 
‘York at 5:00 a.m., carried 6,614. 
pounds of cargo. Regular pas- 
senger flights that day carried 
9.835 pounds of cargo, making a 
total tonnage for the day of 22,966 
|pounds or more than 11 tons of 
'mail and express. 


j 





| Mallory Interesting | 

| Pp. R. Mallory & Co., Inc., offers 
/an interesting situation, according 
' to an analysis prepared by Steiner, 
/Rouse & Co., 25 Broad St., New 
/York City, members of the New 
| York Stock Exchange. Copies of 
‘this analysis may be had from 
|Steiner, Rouse & Co. upon re- 
quest. 
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War And Gold—A Russian View| ] ; 


By Y. VINTSER* Financially— The Railroads Oterings Wented | 
Russian Writer Reviews The History Of Gold Reserves are Prepared for Post-War 
And Gold Production Since First World War, And Points | 2 
Out That If Free Market For Gold Existed, A Large Part | Patrick B \v Ginni 
Of U. S. And British Reserves Would have Moved To! res ct zi a PRPS 
India And Other Countries—Holds That The Role Of ces ai taal eae 
Gold As A Measure Of Value Will Inevitably Be Main-| PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 
tained As Long As Production Of Goods Is Maintained | a We Members New York Stock ae 

roadway ew York 6 


On the eve of the last World War the gold standard functioned | 
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Telegraph Co. 
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Telegraph Co. 


Pacifie and Atlantie 
Telegraph Co. 


in most of the large countries and gold coins were in circulation: | 


the second World War however 


paper money was in circulation. 


was started in conditions when 


Already before the present war be- 


gan most gold was concentrated in central banks and state reserves 
which were generally secret, and only a small part was held by 


private owners. But this part of® 


the gold was requisitioned by the 





governments at the very begin-| 


lars, with the result that her gold 
reserve was reduced to 151 mil- 
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Are Railroad Bonds 


‘“War Babies’’? 


ning of the war, and in this way’ lion dollars. (‘‘Federal Reserve By WHITMAN C. HAFF 
nearly all gold was placed in Bulletin,’ December, 1941, p.. It j = ; 
centralized stocks. 1222). t is the mistaken belief of many people that Railroad Bonds are 


At the begnning of the war the 
gold reserves concerning 
information was available 
distributed as follows: 
Centralized Gold Reserves At The End Of 


were 


which | 


Nearly all the gold spent by! 0t in the post-war class of securities, yet, if close consideration was | 
England in the course of the war} 


was sold to the U.S.A. Treasury, 
and the dollars thus realized went 


‘to pay for England’s military or- 





given to this question it would be found that just the opposite is 


the case. 
Recently the president of one 


of the largest railroad systems in 


this country stated that, in his opinion, railroad earnings will con- | 





tinue large for 


least seven® 
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August, 1939 ders in the U.S.A. Simultaneously at : | . 
(In millions of “new” dollars) the U.S.A. Treasury brought con-| Y@@rs after the war, although they which we have not enjoyed hav-|| 231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
(“Federal Reserve Bulletin,” December, | siderable amounts of gold coming| ay be reduced to about 60% of | ing since the war started. 
1939, pp. 1042, 1134; December, 1941, in from other countries of the| Present earnings. This statement Until other means of transpor- | 
& ok Mm ian 16.64¢ | British Empire. The actual U.S.A.| 1S undoubtedly based and figured | tation can be found to carry large | 
England 2,038 | gold imports for the period Sep-| Ut on many real facts, the most | tonnage such as the railroads do, | 
Canada ona 215 | tember, 1939. to the end of 1941/ important of which, perhaps, is | railroad transportation will con- SEABOARD AIR LINE 
a lla - “22| (from the beginning of 1942 the the very heavy debt reduction | tinue on a large scale for many | 
= =i | Dublication of figures | Wel cal. stauctnmn of tate Ob inaleoe thet acted hak bear eniee tn: rn 
Union of South Africa 222 | stopped) comprised 3,539 million cial structures of most of the|say that nothing has been more 
Weakee 5? | dollars from Canada, 500 million larger systems and many of the} helpful to the railroads than the | ed j 
Brazil 25 | dollars from South Africa, 84 mil-| SMaller roads as well. Of course| war as it has practically cleared | Specializing in } 
Colombia 20! lion dollars from British India| this huge debt reduction will be| up their financial difficulties and | Underlying Mortgage 
Denmark s0,|and 204 million dollars from of tremendous help after the war | helped them meet the future with | d 
Holland ‘270| Australia. (“Federal Reserve Bul-| 2"d if earnings are 60% of present | their “decks almost clean.” There- | an 
Belgium —__ 6:4/ letin,” December, 1939, p. 1104;| earnings they will be far more | fore war conditions have immeas- | Leased Line Issues 
Gaechoslovakia ~ November, 1942, p. 1159). Most} €@sy to maintain. — urably helped the railroads ne 
Norway 107 | of the gold imported by the U.S.A. = a in pet with large debt} meet peace conditions. | VAN TUYL & ABBE 
Tugcelavia st| from Canada conse ot SAG Scaheh mtcecn ames aber intone taiiios mime | 
a pa | lish gold (it entere e US.A. | _ 12 WALL STREET 
alesis ae e ae via Canada in transit) and has al-| than they are today. Many were New York Steck Exch. NEW YORK 5 
Italy __. 193| ready been considered above.| Still in the process of reorganiza- . 
ae ——- 164! How much gold was obtained by | #0n or receivership. A large num- Borrowings Dewn 
—— -- $4 the U.S.A. from Canada directly aad of sr ety lt already out 
Rumania 148|is not known. Gold mined in| 0°! receivership and many will be, In Month Of July 
Switserland 585 Canada during the period Sep- agen ens emer Bre — is — ” Balti ve & ° 
Spain. ~~~ 2 wow TTTTT “Bs | tember, “2988 Aug ust, 1042) 207 Sead tacts Be to prove .that| The New York Stock Exchange | Itimo Ohio 
Portugal 69 | amounted to 548.5 million dollars, | *8¢ Yailroads are immensely better |announced on Aug. 4, 1944, that | Conv. 414s, 1960 
Turkey - ---- - 30! in South Africa to 1,484.4 million off but let- us see how earnings) the total of money borrowed as| 
gma i - 43"! dollars, in British India to 30.6 euNtE cacudaet alin aba tacoen snags by Stack Bxchengs heater —_—__—_—_ 
Peru 19| million dollars and in Australia to ‘| ber firms as o e close of busi- | . 
Uruguay 68| 156.3 million dollars. leg a cone ey —— — nem July S phtandaen cae Yan Pollak Manufacturing 
. india nes... As the gold obtaine y the Sa "~ : ~| decrease o ,404, over e | <alcesinininabile 
World total. all countries (excluding _ ‘ -+_| building of Europe which un- f 
U.S. S.R : 27,325 | U.S.A. from countries of the Brit doubtedly the United States wil) June 30 total of $863,979,503 


During the war big changes 
have taken place in the distribu- 
tion of gold reserves. 

The basic fact in the redistribu- 
tion of gold was its further con- 
centration in the U.S.A. The 
U.S.A. gold reserve during the 
war (at the end of September, 
1942) rose to 22,754 million dol- 
lars, i.e. by 6,108 million dollars 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ish Empire had current mining as 
its source of supply, the gold re- 
serve of several of these countries 
has not decreased, and in some 
cases has even increased. Thus, 
the gold reserve of British India 
has remained at the level of 274 
million dollars, and the gold re- 
serve of South Africa had in- 
creased to 551 million dollars by 
the end of September, 1942, i.e. by 


be called upon to supply an im- 
mense amount of materials of all 
kinds, the demand for new auto- 
mobiles of which it has been 
stated that orders have already 
.been placed for over two million 
cars, and the building industry of 
which. it. is said that New York 
City alone will spend over a bil- 
lion dollars, over a short period 


The following is the Stock Ex- 
change’s announcement: 


The total money borrowed from 


banks, trust companies and other | 


lenders in the United States, ex- 
cluding borrowings from other 
members of national securities ex- 
changes, (1) on direct obligations 


of or obligations guaranteed as to | 
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| Tax Free In Pennsylvania 
H. H. Robertson 


by 36.7% (in 1913 the centralized | ~My . of time, for immense amount of | principal or interest by the United Which is tax free in Pennsylvania, 
5 K .| 329 million dollars or 150%. Thej 7 us: : Ut | Princip | rg za pate te 
= yd I My Nb ge WO tare, gold reserve of New Zealand has sac gg If Poy nioneet " States Government, $276,387,651; | Offers interesting possibilities ac- 
or 2,184 million “new” dollars).| "mained unchanged. raildin aot tae Fi yaggp sl to (2) on all other collateral, $510,- cording to a memorandum issued 
8 S manerias by Buckley Brothers, 1529 Walnut 


In this connection it should be 
borne in mind that only 505.7 mil- 
lion dollars of this amount was 
obtained by the U.S.A. Treasury 
from gold mined in the U.S.A.; 
therefore 5,602.3 million dollars 
consisted of gold acquired by the 
U.S. Treasury either by way of 
import or by purchase of foreign 
gold already deposited in the 
U.S.A. before the war. (‘“‘Federal 
Reserve Bulletin,’ November, 
1942, p. 1114). 

From September, 1939, to Au- 
gust, 1941, England spent gold 
amounting to 1,887 million dol- 


| 
} 





| British Empire only. 


There should be a considerable 
decrease in Canada’s gold re- 
serve, but no figures concerning 
it are being published. Egypt’s 
gold reserve remains approxi- 
mately at its pre-war level. 

The U.S.A. Treasury did not ob- 
tain gold from countries of the 
It is im- 
possible for us to ascertain how 





*Translated from the Official 
Soviet magazine “World Economy 
and World Politics,” Nos. 1-2, 
1944. 

(Continued on page 594) 


certainly large cities like Chicago, 
Boston, San Francisco and many 
others will do the same. 


Millions oi other products, upon 
which priorities will have been 
released, will be shipped for both 
foreign and home consumption. 


Of course, after the war is over, 
Government movements of troops 
and material will gradually slow 
up,. but it will take sometime to 
demobilize, while we are demo- 
bilizing the business world will be 
' “mobilizing” millions of products 





186,873; reported by New York. 
Stock Exchange member firms as | 


of the close of business July 31, 
1944, aggregated $786,574,524. 
The total of money borrowed, 


compiled on the same basis, as. 
of the close of business June 30, | 
1944, was (1) on direct obligations | 
of or obligations guaranteed as to | 


principal or interest by the United 


States Government, $346,306,718; | 
(2) on all other collateral, $517,- | 


672,785. Total, $863,979,503. 
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red man 
would pay about 82% in taxes, 
™ i leaving a net return of 3.93%. 
Today these same securities while 
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Incorporated 

Members New York Security Dealers Association 
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166% would yield 4.43% and 
taxes would amount to 2.28%, 
leaving a net yield of only 2.15%. 
|} it is obvious that investors must | 
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Donald MacKinnon Is 
Forming Own Company 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

Donald A. MacKinnon is form- 
ing Donald MacKinnon & Co., 
with offices at 
1775 Broad- 
way, New 
York City, in 
partnership 
with Richard 
Woike. 

Mr MacKin- 
non was for- 
merly Vice- 
President of 
J. A. Ritchie 
& Co. in 
charge of the 
government 
bond depart- 
ment. The au- 
thor of many 
articles on 
governmental 
obligations, he 
was Vice- 
President of Bondex, Inc:, in the: 
past. 


The Business 
Man’s Bookshelf 


Along The Line In Ohio—The 
Nickel Plate Road, Cleveland, O. 
—paper. 

Post-War Monetary Standards 
«A Symposium) — Monetary 
Standards Inquiry, Graybar 
Building, New York City—paper 
—50¢ (in U. S.); 75¢ abroad. 
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| forget certain orthodox methods 
of investing but still cling to broad 
diversification. 


Real Estate Securities 


By JOHN WEST Market Trends Superseded 


On June 1 in this column, we advised caution in the purchase) Conservative investors have 
of real estate bonds in the Garment Center Section of New York on | long been accustomed to.making a 
the theory that a ultra-modern building was planned for construc-|Choice of “blue chip” securities 
tion in this section immediately after the war end. We expressed the 2nd then sitting tight. For the 
opinion that this building would draw tenants away from other | Successful management of. their 
buildings. portfolio they. have depended 
.. . Last week according to the* upon correctly forecasting general 
New York “Times” the landlords | writer feels that post-war activity | ™arket trends. The trend of mar- 
of 19 buildings in the Garment| will absorb vacated Government ket averages still plays a part in 
Center (of which 10 have bond | leases: ... If OPA regulations are |4¢termining security values. The 
issues) were so cognizant of the| not strict this vacated space |™ost important consideration in 
threat to present occupancy of | should ‘bring higher rentals. ... .| Portfolio management should .be 
their own buildings in this neigh-| Government does not pay very|the minute and continued study 
borhood that they combined in an! high rentals for space occupied. | 0f relative values. among individ- 
unsuccessful effort to lease the |... Good hotel business is antici- | ¥al securities and groups. 
ground plot on which the new! pated for at least a few years! For example, as a group, most 
building is expected to be erected | after the war. _bonds and many preferred stocks 
in order to prevent its construc- | # /are too high today, but there is 
tion. h | no indication of immediate rising 


Interesting situations worth. t t indi 
while watching are 42 Broadway |™Oney rates to indicate Come 


Bonds (Broadway New 4s, 1961) | Change in the near future. —C¢ 
Trading flat. An interest pay-|™° stocks in relation to earnings 


‘ment of 4% is expected Sept. 1. 27@ about “average” in price and 
; . We also anticipate a good | the return from fixed income se- 
sinking fund in this issue either | CUrities is still attractive. Thus, 
‘this or next month. ... Broadway ‘t is okay to keep normally di- 
Motors Building have announced \versified between bonds, preferred 


a fund of $50,000 to be utilized to| #424 common stocks. Yet, we all 
| purchase bonds on Aug. 14. | know that in individual instances 

pagan > a certain of these securities will rise 
| substantially and others will de- 
/cline regardless of market trends. 





: se 
: % 


% a 


Our farecast of a 3 point extra 
interest payment on 870—7th 
Avenue (Park Central Hotel) 
4%5% bonds on Aug. 1 has become 
a reality. ... When we recom- 
mended these bonds on May 13, 
1943, less than a year and three 
months ago, a $1,000 bond could 
have been purchased for $450. 
Since that short while ago these 
bonds have paid a $157.50 per $1,- 
000 bond in current and accrued | 
interest reducing the cost of the 
$1,000 bond to $282.50. . . . Bonds 
are now $570 bid for $1,000 bond. 


at 


a 


7 


“A low price speculaticn is the 
Broadway Barclay 2s 1956... . 
Selling at 28 they paid additional | 
interest this past June and aiso 
a /operated a small sinking fund ‘at 
bias ; 'the same time. . . . Barring any 

At the risk of bending our arm | drastic change in rental conditions 
with a little self back slapping, | 
we would like to compare current 
prices with the prices of a few 
real estate bonds first recom- 


Seek Special Situations 
From a tax standpoint, “many 





javoiding income securities in favor 
of capital appreciation bonds and 
| we look forward to a much larger | stocks. A portion of every port- 
| extra interest payment next year | folio should be set aside for in- 
and also a larger sinking fund.|vestment in “special situations.” 
| Fixed 2% interest offers over 7% | Perhaps the most outstanding of 


mended in this column Dec. 31,| yield at current market prices. | izati 
1942... . Governor Clinton Hotei” (230 ol < netted: bona inte here 
now 63 then 23. ... Lexington! — ; p . . , ’ 

Hotel 84 then 52. . . . St. George | g Sol a erred b hon san an 3 = |other industry, such as merchan- 
Hotel now 59 then 42 and hold (4%% bonds. seems worth a dising, financing, chemicals, paper, 
gn ppacmetagget °F Vee only plan | gamble. Paying 442% fixed in-| bus transportation, oil, electrical 
4, | terest, bonds may be purchased at| and so on, has shown in specific 


by bo 38 


3/, 
| about 40%. | instances large capital gains. 


| If, ina ‘specilative mood, The investor should be contin- 


| Gramercy Park Building might be ually on the watch for outstanding 
worth some attention. Current| attractive situations which will 
in view of present unsettled con- | mare 22-3. Paid 2% in 1943 and|be better than average market 
ditions. Opinions vary as to New | aien = thls Year Bond issue of |performers. Certain preferreds 
York Real Estate post-war. . . .| 2 ’eon' selling at. 23 amounts | |. ivi % 
or p to $339.045 h .| with large dividend arrears are 
Government leases are supposed ‘@ $339, add to this first mort- | , 
to approximate 10% of commer- | £2&¢ of $150,000, places a value} well set for gains. In every group, 
(of $539,045 for the property| little-known companies as con- 


cial building space . . . added to| oe | 
this is the possibility of OPA ceil- | 25S€ssed at $785,000. Bonds carry | trasted with “popular” companies 


ing prices being extended to in- | stock representing 100% of the) may turn out the best. Companies 
clude commercial buildings. The | ownership. _| with no outstanding debt, whose 
| capitalization consists solely of a 
.relatively small number of com- 
/mon shares, are particuarly good. 
Investors should pay less attention 


The unusually excellent expe- 
rience of real estate bond selec- 
tion by this column makes us re- 
luctant to make new suggestions 








Mrs. Roosevelt Advocates Compulsory Military 
Training After War 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, speaking at a luncheon given in her | security ratings and move at- 
honor at the Horace Mann-Lincoln School in New York City on | tention to indenture terms in the 
ir yp 3, —— reves: ie ee grapes training — ve war for} case of bonds and to issue provi- 

oth girls an oys, beginning a years, saying that the training | .; : : 
should emphasize citizenship responsibility. The New York “Times” | sions: with ‘reppert to the rights 
of Aug. 4 in reporting this added: |}of common and preferred stock- 
“If we’re going to have compul-® | holders. 
sory miltary training after the; down terribly in giving children | 
war,” Mrs. Roosevelt declared, 





a7 EE 
Situations of Interest 


| 





System of Financial Adminis- | 
tration In India—P. J. J. Pinto—' 
Book Company, 188-90 
Hornby Road, Bombay, India— | 
eloth—Rs. 15. 


I 
Interesting Situation 
H. R. Baker & Co., Russ Bldg., 
San Francisco, Calif., have avail- 
?ble an interesting report on'| 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. 


ideas about practical self-govern- | 
“then it should be for boys and | 


ment.” 
girls and it should provide train- F. H. Koller & Co., Inc., 111 


| Broadway, New York City, have 





Conservative Investing 


age 
SPECIALISTS Justified? 
in (Continued from page 579) 
4 bonds, p:eferred stocks and com- 
Real Estate Securities mon stocks could count on a re-| 
Since 1929 jturn of 4.75%. From this a mar- 


with no dependents | 


|bearishness. Theory that in- 


showing an increase in value of | 


investors would be better off by/ 





ing in citizenship responsibility. | Speculative Appeal 

Our youngsters must all get it) «,jop” general 4s of 1975 offer | Prepared a memoranda on Great | 
into their minds that they have a| jnteresting speculative potentiali-| 4™erican Industries, Laclede 
responsibility to their country,; ties, according to a circular on the |Christy Clay Products and In- | 
and they should spend that year) situation issued by McLaughlin,|diana limestone which the firm | 
or so in developing such a knowl- | Baird & Reuss, One Wall St., New | believes appear attractive at cur- | 
edge within themselves. Boys and| York City, members of the New rent levels. Copies of these in- | 


girls have to have the feeling that | York Stock Exchange. Copies of teresting circulars may be had 


Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says 


Reaction through previous 
lows intensifies pessimism. 
Early end of war also adds to 





dustry will be hurt by ter- 
mination of hostilities now 
widespread. 


By WALTER WHYTE 


Since last week’s column 
was written the market has 
again turned around and in 
some cases broken through 
the lows of. July 22. Accom- 
panying this reaction: has 
come news from the fighting 
front when our forces broke 
through the German lines in 
Normandy, entered Brittany 
and at this. writing are travel- 
ing the road to Paris. This 
news intensified bearishness 
on the theory that as, we 
were unprepared for war in 
1941, so are we apparently 
unprepared for peace. That 
section of the public which is 
swayed by emotions and by 
what they read believes that 
industry is in no shape to 
withstand an end to hostili- 
ties and has begun selling all 
over again. Whether this sell- 
ing will bring out important 
liquidation remains to be seen. 
But if tape action is any indi- 
cation of the immediate fu- 
ture this breaking of previous 
lows does not point to a re- 
vival of important selling. 

* * % 


Offhand it is difficult to 
give any sound reason for this 
belief. As a matter of fact the 
phrase ‘sound reason” is 
quite foreign to the stock 
market. For the market is 
seldom, if ever, concerned 
with reasons, sound or un- 
sound. This doesn’t mean 
that prices move on instinct. 
On the contrary, the waves 
and ripples that make up 
market movements are a re- 
flection of the belief of the 
initiate in the future. It isn’t 
until this belief is substan- 
tiated by .actual events that 
the outer fringe of the spec- 
ulative public comes in. It is 
at such times that “reasons” 


are widely circulated. 
*% 


od 


~ 
co ad 


Last week I saw what I be- 
lieved was an increase in the 
quality of buying. You will 
recall that two weeks ago, 
after the first market crack, I 


advised re-entering the mar- 
ket. I gave stocks and the 
prices at which I thought 
they should be bought. Last 
week, in reviewing the action 
of the market, I came to the 
conclusion that I was too pes- 
simistic. So I recommended 


that prices be raised. 
ve % * 


In the latter part of last 
week (after last week’s col- 
umn had gone to press) the 
market nose-dived and a num- 


Copies of this report may be had , they’ve done something for the, this circular may be had from the ; upon request from F. H. Koller} ber of the stocks suggested 


from the firm upon request. 


community. Schools have fallen’ firm upon request. & Co. 
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“Plan For V-Day Now’’ 


(Continued from first page) 


many? We can’t estimate exactly. 
But various forecasts have been 
made that the successful conclu- 
sion of the war with Germany will 
cut. our war production require- 
ments 30 to 50%. On this basis, 


I believe it is a fair guess that’ 


three to five million jobs will be 
affected. In addition to the men 
thrown out of employment by cut- 
backs in war production, the sol- 
diers will start coming home— 
not suddenly but far more quickly 
than most of us realize. I believe 
it is reasonable to assume that 
with the defeat of the Nazis, our 
armed forces will be in a position 
to release several million men. 
V-Day will bring a repetition of 
our experience following A-Day. 


But instead of.a partial cut-back | 


in our war production and a par- 
tial demobilization of our armed 
forces, V-Day will bring cancella- 
1idn of practically all remaining 
war contracts and the demobiliza- 
tion of all but two or three mil- 
jion of our service men. 

Some people are suggesting that 
we should first concentrate on the 
A-Day problems and then worry 
about the bigger problems of V- 
Day. To me that sounds like a 
“makeshift” approach. Rather, I 
would urge sound comprehensive 
plans new for V-Day—for the end 
of the war. Our A-Day plans 
should be a part of the bigger job. 

Here is why I say that: Suppose 
you are an individual company 
doing war work. As far as you 
are concerned, you don’t know 
when you are liable to get one of 
those telegrams telling you to stop 
or cut-back your war production 
immediately. Your part of the 
production for war may be over 
on A-Day. V-Day, or anywhere 
in between. For that matter, 
plenty of war contracts are being 
cancelled right today. 

That is one reason why I say 
plan for V-Day now. There is an- 
other important reason why we 


should have our plans ready. Ob- | 


viously, with uncertainties as to 
‘what specific contracts will be 
‘cancelled first—plus the further 
uncertainties as to when the green 
light will be given for the re- 
sumption of specific types of civ- 
ilian goods—the only safe course 
to follow is for all individual 
companies to have their V-Day 
plans ready. 

If this is done we will avoid 
unnecessary unemployment. We 
shouldn’t lose a day or even an 
hour in making the shift from war 
to peacetime production. Hours 
and days during this reconversion 
period will be precious. At best 
the temporary unemployment will 
be hazardous. There is a psycho- 
logical front in winning the peace 
just as there is in winning the 
war. If too many men wait too 


long to get back to work, it will | 


be an invitation to political pana- 
ceas which would abort our op- 
portunity to achieve a sound post- 
war economy. 

In the final analysis there is 
only one kind of planning cur- 
rency that will pay off, either on 
A-Day or V-Day — and that is 
jobs. We in C. E. D. believe that 
our post-war employment goal 
must be 7 to 10 million more well- 
paid productive jobs than we had 
in 1940. And there is only one 
sound way to get those jobs. That 


is through the attainment of a, 
new high-level in our output of) 


goods and services — a level 30 
to 45% above that for the record- 
breaking year of 1940. 


Obviously a healthy post-war 


business expansion will depend on. 


many factors — government pol- 
icies, labor policies and business 
policies. All must be aimed in the 
same direction. But first and 
foremost, expansion calls for bold 
smart plans by America’s two mil- 
lion business employers. That’s 
where it all must start, and those 
are the plans we have been talk- 
ing about. 


into action on A-Day er V-Day. 


'They must be productive, 


nual wages of the worker 


| In 


Those are the same, 
plans we must have ready to go. 


Now let’s take a closer look at 
those plans. We said they must 
provide for expansion of produc- 
tion, distribution and consump- 


tion of 30 to 45% more goods and 


services in order to create the new 
jobs we need. 

About our actual physical abil- 
ity to expand production there 
can be no question. We’re demon- 
strating right now that we can 
produce almost twice the volume 
of goods and services that we did 
in 1940 — and we thought then 
we were achieving some kind of 
a record. 

Our job on the productivity 
side is to see that we plan new 
products, improve old products, 
reconvert and expand our peace- 
time facilities to meet our: esti- 
mated goal of something like one- 
third more than our 1940 output. 

However, plans to expand the 
output of goods and services are 
futile unless we have customers 
with unsatisfied wants, the money 


to gratify these wants, and a wil- 


lingness to part with that money. 
In order to maintain high level 


| production we must have continu- 


ing high level consumption. At 
present our wants and needs are 
pyramided to an all-time high, 


‘and are backed up by an all-time 
/record accumulation of potential 


purchasing power. Private sav- 
ings are nearing the hundred bil- 
lion dollar mark. 

But on this matter of savings, I 


| want to sound this warning. Let 


us not be fooled by the simple 
fact that savings will be at a rec- 
ord level when this war ends. 
Savings are static. They become 
dynamic as purchasing power 


‘only when those who have them 


also have a reasonable promise of 
continuity of income — in other 
words, a well-paid productive job. 
This simply underscores the vital 
importance of having jebs ready 
without delay, With a satisfactory 
post-war employment situation, 
America’s savings will become 
dynamic very quickly. 

But jobs alone are not enough. 
and 
they must be well-paid. Any idea 
that, once the war is over, we 
should go back to a _ pre-war 
standard of living is at variance 
with our whole progressive Amer- 
ican tradition. We cannot and 
must not go back to pre-war 
levels of production, of employ- 
ment, — nor to pre-war levels of 
wages. 

But labor must understand that 
the surest way to increase the an- 
is 
through an increase in the annual 
output per worker. That doesn’t 
mean a speed-up or a working of 
man’s muscles harder. It does 
mean that we must take advan- 
tage of every mechanical and 
technological advancement which 
helps manpower become more ef- 


| ficient. 


The history of the company of 
which I am President illustrates 
perfectly the point I am making. 
1870 Studebaker employees 
were making 17 cents an hour — 
an annual wage of slightly under 
five hundred dollars. The annual 
output per worker was approx- 
imately eighteen hundred dollars. 
After payment of expenses, the 
Studebaker profit per employee 
was less than fifty dollars per 
man. 

In the 38 years between 1870 
and 1908, there was very little 
mechanization in our plant. The 
three thousand “hands” as they 


_were then called — and rightly so 


because the work was almost all 
manual — made an annual wage 
of $624 per man. The annual out- 
put had increased during this 
same period only slightly — up to! 
twenty four hundred dollars. But | 
between 1908 and 1937 a revolu- | 
tion in manufacturing methods 
took place. Studebaker in that pe- 
riod invested almost forty million | 
dollars in machinery—thus bring- | 
ing machine power to the aid of 
muscle power. In 1937 annual: 
earnings per man, for two tnou- 





sand hours of work as against 
more than: three thousand hours 
in 1908 were eighteen hundred 
dollars. The hourly rates per man 
had increased four-fold; annual 
earnings had more than trebled;: 
output per man had more than 
doubled. 

Perhaps it is worth adding that 
in 1908 the pride of the Stude- 
baker line was the Studebaker- 
Garford limousine, selling for five 
thousand dollars. In 1937 the 
Studebaker Commander,: com- 
parable in size to the Studebaker- 
Garford of 1908, but infinitely 
superior in quality, in ‘precision 
workmanship, and in luxury, sold 
for only twelve hundred dollars. 

I think the conclusion is in- 
escapable that labor must join 
with management in supporting 
policies which foster an expanded 
productivity. Never was this more 
clearly shown than in a recent 
statement by Dr. Robert D. Calk- 
ins, Dean of the School of Busi- 
ness at Columbia University. 

Dr. Calkins said that “this war 
is demonstrating that labor has 
relatively more to gain by in- 
creasing the national preduct of 
industry than by increasing la- 
bor’s share of an average product 
produced with average efficiency 
and average effort.” He sup- 
ported that statement with the 
following figures: ‘““‘Wage earners 
received 54% of the gross na- 
tional product in 1940. Their 
share was $52 billion out of a to- 
tal of $97 billion. In 1943 the na- 
tional’ output increased to the 
staggering sum of $186 billion, or 
$151 billion expressed in 1940 
prices. By this expansion of out- 
put, employees increased their in- 
come from $52 billion to $85 bil- 
lion, both expressed in 1940 prices. 
Thus, labor’s share of the gross 
product rose from 54% to 56%. 
But it may be noted that of the 
$33 billion improvement in the 
income of the workers, $30 bil- 
lion accrued because of the en- 
largement of national output and 
only $3 billion accrued as a re- 
sult of the increased 2% in the 
share going to employees.’ In 
short, labor got $3 billion more 
from collective bargaining — $30 
billion more from increased pro- 
duction. 

And now let’s consider the part 
that distribution has to play in 
achieving high level consumption. 
At no place in our economy is 
there a greater need for bold, ag- 
gressive planning. During the war 
period half of our production has 
gone to one customer. On the 
homefront we have had a sellers’ 
market. Sales forces have been 
depleted. They must be rebuilt, 
and swing into action promptly 
at A-Day, because, as Walter 
Fuller. of the Curtis Publishing 
Company has well said, “A selling 
way of life is America’s secret 
weapon.” Selling and advertising 
must go into high gear, along with 
increased output, if consumption 
is to keep pace with production. 

The triumvirate—more produc- 
tion, more distribution, more con- 
sumption—is the one sound road 
to more jobs, higher wages, and a 
higher standard of living. I’d like 
to see_all of us get on that road 
and stay on it. And I believe that, 
if businessmen do make those two 
million bold, smart plans we can 
get on the high road. 


But I would also be the first to 
admit that the boldest kind of in- 
dividual planning could be for 
naught unless there prevails in 
the post-war period an economic 
climate favorable to the expan- 
sion of enterprise, to the creation 
of new business, and the birth of 
new jobs. 


We in C. E. D. are making our 
contribution toward the creation 
of-a favorable post-war climate 
through our Research Program. 

Under it, we are studying some 
two dozen major economic prob- 
lems confronting our economy— 
among them taxation, the demo- 
bilization of wartime controls, 
post-war credit and finance, small 
business, etc. 

As an example of how such 
broad factors can stifle even the 





boldest individual post-war plans, | 
let me discuss taxes for a mo- | 
ment. | 

Federal Taxation, as it now! 
stands, constitutes a very serious 
block to the attainment of a dy- 
namic post-war economy. It does 
not permit proper rewards for 
risk-taking, and as such it must 
be changed. Up to now, our tax 
laws have been largely the result 
of the desire to raise the revenue 
needed, with the loss of the few- 
est votes. It is highly important 
that the new approach be from 
the standpoint of losing the fewest 
jobs rather than the fewest votes. 
And let us never forget that un- 
less our tax policy is so changed 
as to encourage risk-taking, we 
will have little -hope of achieving 
the level of national income re- 
quired to carry the record-break- 
ing post-war tax burden of at 
least $16 billion a year. 

C. E. D.’s research study on tax- 
ation, conducted by Dr. Harold 
M. Groves of the University of 
Wisconsin, has now been com- 
pleted and published by McGraw- 
Hill under the title of “Production, 
Jobs and Taxes.” Dr. Groves’ 
findings and recommendations 
are already receiving widespread 
attention among business and 
government circles. Very shortly 
the C. E. D. will issue a statement 
of national policy on taxes set- 
ting forth the Committee’s own 
recommendations for tax reform 
to encourage business expansion 
and more jobs. 

A second C. E. D. Research Re- 
port has been completed and pub- 
lished on the vital problems of 
liquidating war production, and 
the disposal of government-owned 
plants and inventories. This study 
was done for us by Dr. A. D. H. 
Kaplan on leave from the Univer- 
sity of Denver. 

The calibre of these first two 
reports gives us confidence that 
the C. E. D. Research Program 
will make a real contribution to 
our understanding of what is 
needed to establish this favorable 
post-war climate for business ex- 
pansion and the creation of the 
necessary new well-paid produc- 
tive jobs. 

Also I think the government has 
already made a good start toward 
the solution of demobilization 
problems. On the executive side, 
the Baruch-Hancock report repre- 
sents an important contribution. 
On the legislative side, the George 
Committee on Post-War Planning 
in the Senate and the Colmer 
Committee on Post-War Economic 
Policy and Planning in the House 
—for which Marion Folsom, one 
of the C. E. D. Trustees, is direct- 
ing studies—both hold real prom- 
ise. 

But perhaps our greatest hope 
for the future rests with a group 
of men whom too often we are 
apt to regard as a problem. I am 
referring to those eleven million 
men now in the armed forces. 
These are the men who can sup- 
ply the youth, courage, daring, re- 
sourcefulness, and initiative need- 
ed to bring our plans to eventual 
fulfillment. 


Not all of these men want jobs. 
As a matter of fact no less than 
a million are determined to start 
businesses of their own—and thus 
to become job-givers. But whether 
as job-givers or job-holders, they 
will be a great, new dynamic 
force. It’s our task to see that the 
door of opportunity is kept open 
for them. I have every confidence 
that their America will be a bet- 
ter America than any of us have 
ever known—a country worthy of 
all the sacrifices they are making 
for it today. 


Bright Long Term Outlook 


Detroit Harvester Company of- 
fers a situation with an attractive 
long term outlook according to a 
memorandum issued by Amott, 
Baker & Co., Inc., 150 Broadway, 
New York City. Copies of this de- 
tailed memorandum, discussing 
possibilities for peace-time pro- 
duction and varied outlet, may 
be had from Amott, Baker & Co. 
upon request. 





ADVERTISEMENT 





NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an article which we hope 
will be of interest to our fellow Americans. 
This is number forty-four of a series. 


SCHENLEY BISTILLERS CORP.. NEW YORK 
P ] ae | 

Sometime age we wrote a piece 
entitled ““Leaven.’’ We told you 
something about distiller’s yeast— 
but not very much. There is so 
much more to tell about these busy 
little bees in a distillery; the miracu- 
lous little fellows so tiny that a sin- 
- cell is invisible to the naked eye. 

ut ‘what a powerful job they 
perform! 

I wender if the connoisseur—the 
man who knows good whiskey when 
he tastes it—knows too that Ph we 
plays so important a part in deter- 
mining the flaver and bouquet of 
whiskey ? Yeast possesses the strange 
ability to absorb sugar by its own 
life process and convert it into alco- 
hol. And, yes, indeed there is pedi- 
greed yeast. Many of pegs aoe 
developed cultures have nm in 
distillers’ families for generations, 
and during the fourteen-year period 
of hibition they hibernated in 
cold storage. And that’s where they 
are now, until they are called out 
to go to work. ' 

Always fascinating, yeast, to this. 
writer. ‘“‘A man-in white” let me 
see a single cell of a new culture of 
this plant life, undera high-powered 
microscope~ ‘yeast in its purest 
form. Then, I saw the chemist take 
a platinum = place the cul- 
ture in a small flask containing malt 
wort. And the activity began. 


Generations come fast in the life 
of the yeast cell. Soon a larger flask 
was provided, and then a small tub. 
This remarkable growth went on 
until the yeast filled a great tub 
holding many hundreds of gallons. 
Amazing, isn’t it? 

When this yeast is placed in the 
fermenters containing malted 
it starts to work i i m 
again men in white stand by to. 
check acidity, aroma, and sugar 
content—constantly. In just about 
three days the sugar in the mash is 
converted into alcohol, and perha 
you remember that in addition, t 

rocess also produces carbon diox- 
ide gas. The alcohol remains, but 
thé gas is carried off and made into 
dry ice. 

And all this has been going on for 
many centuries—from earliest re- 
corded time. It is a natural process, 
Man has little to do with it. He 
only waits, and watches, and con- 
trols. How carefully and how sci-. 
entifically he controls every step in 
the fermentation process, and later’ 
in the distillation process, deter- 
mines the quality of the product 
that finally finds its way into a bot-: 
tle bearing a label—a name. The 
distiller is proud of that name. 


MARK MERIT 
of SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CoRP. 





FREE—Send a postcard or letter 
to Schenley Distillers Corp., 350 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1, N. Y. and you 
will receive a booklet containing 
reprints of earlier articles on vari- 
ous subjects in this series. 





Form Johnston & Lunger 

Reed Johnston, member of the 
New York Stock Exchange, and 
Harry W. Lunger have formed 
Johnston & Lunger, with offices 
at the du Pont Building, Wilming- 
ton, Del., and at 1 Wall Street, 
New York City. Mr. Johnston has 
been active as an individual floor 
broker for some years. He will 
make his headquarters at the 
firm’s New York office; Mr. Lun- 
ger will be in Wilmington. 


Outlook For Rails 


Hirsch, Lilienthal & Co., 25 


Broad St., New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, have prepared an inter- 
esting analysis of the “Outlook for 
Railroad Common Stocks.” Copies 





‘of this interesting study are avail- 
able upon request. 
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Recent Analyses on Request 


Merchants Distilling Corp. 


Common Stock 


Standard Silica Corp. 


Common Stock 


FAROLL & COMPANY | 


Member New York Stock Exchange 
and other Principal Exchanges 


208 So. La Salle St. 


CHICAGO 4 
[Phone Andover 1430 _ Tele. 


| 





CG 156) 


Net Current Assets $%.54 
December 31st 
Notes Payable 
6° Preferred Stock 
Earned Surplus - 
Net Current Assets 
*Ratio 2.80 to 1 


Circular 


Teletype CG 1122 





CENTRAL STEEL & WIRE CO. 
Common Stock (par $5.) 
Outstanding 300,000 Shares 


Market—Very close to Net Current Assets 


CASWELL &@ CO. 


120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Il. 


Book Value $14.32 


1943 1942 1941 
$400,000 $600,000 $850,000 
995,000 1,044,250 1,120,250 
2,847,451 2,686,401 2,299,331 
*3,807,044 3,597,439 3,146,145 


on request 


Phone Central 5690 











We have an active interest in 


Portland Electric Power 
6s of 1950 
Midland Utilities 6s of 1938 
Arkansas Missouri Power Com. 
Northrop Aircraft 


Rohr Aircraft 


Doyle, O'Connor & Co. 


Incorporated 
135 S. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 


Dearborn 9600 CG 1200 
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ACTIVE TRADING MARKETS 


BAYWAY TERMINAL 
CORPORATION 


Common Stock 


Available to Dealers 
Four page brochure 


ADAMS & CO. 


231 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Teletype CG 361 Phone State 0101 








— 


We maintain an active trading inter- 
est in the following STOCKS and will 
send circulars upon request— 
American Barge Line Co. 
Black Hills Power & Light Co, 
Detroit Harvester Co. 
Hearst Consol. Publications 
Poor & Co. “A” 
Geo. D. Roper Co.. 





Straus Securities Company 
135 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Tel. ANDover 5700 Tele. CG 650-651 











PARKER 
APPLIANCE 
COMPANY 


Common Stock 


First Securities Co. 
of Chicago 


Member Chicago Stock Exchange 
105 South La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 3 


Andover 1520 CG 1399 














| Chicago 


Brevities 


A ruling by the National Association of Securities Dealers, Inc., 


'on the old when-issued securities contracts of the Chicago, Mil- 
| waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad is expected to be delivered soon, 
| Chicago dealers believe, and the local investment firms declare that 
settlement of the old contracts will stimulate trading in when-issued 
securities generally. Dealers and brokers here point out that when- 


|ijssued trading has increased 


|greatly in recent months, espe- 
|cially in the Midwest, although 
'there has been activity in the 


| when-issued rails for about four 
| years. 
| The NASD decision may can- 
| cel all or part of the old when- 
| issued transactions in Chicago, 
| Milwaukee & St. Paul secur- 
| ities, or may possibly leave all 
of the dealings intact. In any 
| case, the ruling will relieve the 
uneasy status that now holds 
back extensive trading in the 
new bonds and stocks. 


When-issued securities of five 
roads are now traded in Chicago— 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; 
Rock Island; Soo Line; Western 
Pacific; Denver & Rio Grande. A 
few firms also handle contracts of 
the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville road. 

Meanwhile, the new reorganiza- 
tion plan of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul line has run into 
some objections, but dealers feel 
that consummation of the plan 
should not be too far off. 

nt ue % 


Commonwealth Edison Refunding 


Local corporations, taking ad- 
vantage of low interest rates and 
tax inducements, are engaging in 
extensive refunding programs. 
The largest to be announced is 
the $178,000,000 Commonwealth 
Edison refinancing operation, to 
refund $98,000,000 outstanding 
Edison 3'2s of 1968 and $80,000,- 
000 Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois 3442s of the same 
year. 

Commonwealth Edison an- 
nounced that the new flotation 
would not be privately placed, but 
would be publicly offered through 
a nationwide underwriting group. 


Since the company is not le- 
gally a holding company, under 
the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1935, there is no 
required competitive bidding 
for the securities to be sold. 


Although at least one under- 
writing group has been formed, to 
bid on the refunding bonds if a 
competitive sale is decided on, in- 
vestment banking opinion gen- 
erally holds that there is not 
enough capital in the underwrit- 
ing business to form two groups 
to bid on the giant issue. The only 
chance of competitive bidding, it 
was said, would be in the event 
that the utility decided to split the 
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| refunding into several blocks to 
| be marketed at intervals. The sug- 
gestion was advanced, however, 
that a large group of insurance 
'companies might form a syndicate | 
|to bid for the securities. 
| Except for the fact that Com- 
/'monwealth Edison’s 50-year fran- 
_chise expires in 1947, the com- 
pany would be ranked among the 
/nation’s top credits, financial cir- 
icles stated. 
cd 


Armour & Co. Issue Pending 


| For some time confronted with 
ithe necessity of refinancing, long | 
anticipated in financial quarters, | 
Armour & Co. (Illinois) last week | 
announced tentative plans for a/§ 
$76,000,000 refunding operation 
for the dual purpose of reducing 
interest charges and extending | 
maturities. 


Details of the plan have not 
been worked out but it is esti- | 
mated that a reduction in interest | 
costs to about 3%% and an ex-.| 
tension of maturities by approx- 
imately ten years may be effected | 
‘through the’ refunding of the’ 
'company’s outstanding first mort- 
gage 4%, series B of 1955 and se- 
ries C of 1957, and its series D of 
1964, 34%,% sinking fund bonds. 
Funded debt of the company also 
includes approximately $33,000,000 





cumulative income 7% subordi- 
nated debentures, due April 1, 
1978. 

The company, which is faced 


with dividend arrears of approx- 
imately $15,000,000 on its $6 prior | 
| preferred stock, has for some time 
been seeking a solution to its fi- 
nancial problems. Quarterly divi- 
dends on the prior preferred were 
resumed in January of this year, 
but arrears of $28.50 per share 
still remain to be paid. In addi- | 
tion, the company has back divi- | 
dends on its 33,715 shares out- | 
standing 7% cumulative preferred 
to meet. As of July 1, these) 
amounted to $45.50 per share, or a | 
total of approximately $1,500,000. | 
The latter class of preferred is | 
redeemable at $115 per share and | 
accrued dividends on 30 days’ no- 
tice. 


Banking interests with whom 

the tentative refinancing plans | 
have been discussed, said 
George Eastwood, President, 
were disposed to view present 
money market conditions favor- 
able to the consummation of the 


(Continued on page 587) 
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Sincere and Company 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and Other Principal Exchanges 
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Atlas Brewing Co. 


Common 


Missouri Kansas Pipe Line 
Rights 


Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 


Common 


William A. Fuller &Co. 


Members of Chicago Stock Exchange 


209 S. La Salle Street - Chicago 4 
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‘road Credit,” 


fies the propriety of 





ERR ee RS OR 
Earnings of the 
Oil Companies 


Our Investment Research Department 
has just prepared a brief analysis 
of the petroleum industry which 
discusses the present international 
situation and gives current statistics 
on leading companies. 


Copy on request 


THOMSON & McKINNON 


Members 

New York Stock Exchange 
and all principal exchanges 
231 South LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 4 
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ZIPPIN & COMPANY 


208 So. La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 4 
RANDOLPH 4696 
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Chicago Recommendations 


Adams & Co., 231 South La 
Salle St., have an attractive four- 
page brochure on the common 
stock of’ Bayway Terminal! Corp., 
which is available to dealers on 
request. 





Brailsford & Co., 208 South La 
St., have prepared a comprehen- 


sive analysis, up-to-date earnings | 


and current comment on Chicago 
North Shore and Milwaukee Rail- 
road. Copies of this information 


-may be had from the firm upon 


request. 





Caswell & Co., 120 South La 


Fred W. Schulz Joins 
Blair & Co. Staff 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

CHICAGO, ILL. — Fred W. 
Schulz has joined the staff of 
Blair & Co., Inc., 135 South La 
Salle Street. Mr. Schulz was pre- 
viously with Philip D. Stokes and 
Stokes, Woolf & Co., Inc. Prior 
thereto he was in the trading de- 
partment of Knight, Dickinson & 
Kelling, Inc. and Bartlett Knight 
& Co. In the past he had been 
associated with the Continental 
Illinois Bank & Trust Co. for 
many years. 


Gauge Of Railroad Credit 


From the practical standpoint 
of the safety of the investor in 
railroad securities, there seems to 
be little justification for not treat- 
ing joint facility rents and debits 
for equipment hire in the same 
group as fixed charges, according 
to “A Suggested Gauge of Rail- 
a study just an- 
nounced by Baker, Weeks & Har- 
den, 52 Wall Street, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

The study says that since debits 
for equipment hire may be re- 





|duced to some extent by purchases 


of new equipment, “Availability 
of this option more or less justi- 
including 


debit Hire of Equipment as a 
| fixed charge, since in substantial 


degree such debits are merely a 
substitute for the fixed charges 
which would exist were the rail- 
road to own rather than lease its 
equipment.” 

The study includes tables of 
gross revenues, joint facility rent- 
als, equipment rental debits, and 


| fixed charges for 41 leading rail- 


way systems, and gives the cover- 
age of funded debt including fa- 
cility and equipment rentals. 
Copies of the study may be had 
from Baker, Weeks & Harden 


upon request. 





T. Weller Kimball Dead 


T. Weller Kimball, a partner in 
Glore, Forgan & Co., and a former 
vice-president of the Investment 
Bankers Association, died of a 
heart attack on Aug. 6. Mr. Kim- 
ball had been associated with 
Glore, Forgan & Co. and its pre- 
decessors for 24 years. He had 


previously been with A. B. Leach 
and Co. and Swift & Co. He was a 
member of the Chicago Stock Ex- 
change, and a former president of 
the Bond Men’s Club of Chicago. 








Salle St., have issued an interest- 
ing circular discussing the current 
situation in Central Steel & Wire 
Co. common stock. Copies of this 
circular may be had from Caswell 
& Co. upon request. 





Thomson & McKinnon, 231 
South La Salle St., have prepared 
a brief analysis of the Petroleum 
industry which discusses the pres- 
ent international situation and 


gives current statistics on leading 
companies. Copies are available 
upon request from Thomson & 
McKinnon. 


Green Treasurer Of 
Investors Syndicate 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Don- 
ald W. Green, Vice-President in 
charge of the Investment Depart- 
ment of Investors Syndicate and 
its subsidiary and affiliated com- 
panies, Investors Mutual, Inc., In- 
vestors Syndicate of America, Inc., 
and Investors Syndicate of Cana- 
da, Limited, has been elected 
Treasurer of Investors Syndicate, 
Earl E. Crabb, Chairman of the 
Board and President of Investors 
Syndicate, announced. 

Mr. Green will continue to head 
the Investment Department of the 
Syndicate group of companies in 
addition to his duties as Treasurer. 

Before joining Investors Syn- 
dicate in 1938, Mr. Green had been 
a partner in the brokerage firm 
of Piper, Jaffray and Hopwood of 
Minneapolis from 1933 to 1938, 
prior to which time he was Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of Folds, Buck 
and Company of Chicago. 


Capt. Lauro Visits NYSE 


Captain Francis G. Lauro, a 
member of the Exchange and a 
partner of Matheson & Lauro, on 
furlough in this country after 26 
missions as a Flying Fortress pilot 
over Germany and France, Mrs. 
Lauro, and his father, Francis X. 
Lauro, partner of Whitehouse & 
Company, were luncheon guests 
of John A. Coleman, Chairman 
of the Board, and Emil Schram, 
President. Captain Lauro’s bom- 
bardment group holds a Presiden- 
tial citation and he has also won 
the Distinguished Flying Cross 
with two Oak Leaf Clusters and 
the Air Medal with four Oak Leaf 
Clusters. 


EE EE _- 

New Chi. Exch. Members 

CHICAGO, ILL. — Homer P. 
Hargrave, partner of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
and John J. Quail of Davenport, 
Iowa, President of Quail & Co., 
were elected to membership in 
the Chicago Stock Exchange by 
the Executive Committee, it has 
been announced. Quail & Co. is 


the 13th registered member cor- 
poration of the Exchange. 


Fashion Park Attractive 

A detailed study of Fashion 
Park, Inc., is contained in a spe- 
cial circular prepared by Simons, 
Linburn & Co., 25 Broad Street, 
New York. Copies of this inter- 
esting study may be had from the 
firm upon request. 
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Chgo. So. Shore & So. Bend Ry. 


Texas Hydro Electric Co. 
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AMERICAN VITRIFIED PRODUCTS CO. 
LONG BELL LUMBER CO. 
UNITED BRICK & TILE CO. 
AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS CO. 
NATIONAL FIREPROOFING CO. 
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IKNEELAND & CO. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
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OUR 


James Curtiss With 


REPORTER’ § Bacon, Whipple Co. 


REPORT 


If your confirmations are a 
little late these days it might be 
well to bear with the firm, or 
underwriting house, which is at 
fault. For the Street’s investment 
banking firms, along with broker- 
age houses find themselves, cur- 
rently. with a real labor problem 
on their hands. 

This came out in the course 
of ordinary conversation with 
officials of several underwriting 
firms. These men admitted that 
the situation has them pretty 
much at their wits end. 


The rank and file are doing 
things very much “on the double” 
in an all out effort to keep their 
heads above water. The problem 
is not one of manpower shortage 
alone, that has been a condition 
since the draft started to cut into 
the ranks some months ago. It 
now goes much deeper and pre- 
sents even greater difficulties, say 
those who find themselves in the 
squeeze. 


Superimposed upon the actual 
shortage of help, firms, by and 
large, are faced with the prob- 
lem of an unusually high “quit” 
rate among employees, and 
there is nothing they can do 
about it because of the fixed 
wage scale set for work in the 
lines involved. 


As one spokesman explained it, 
wages are “frozen” at a low-scale 
level. This makes it well-nigh im- 
possible to grant pay increases in 
keeping with expanded work 
which many employes are han- 
dling. 

There is only one way in which 
a man can obtain greater com- 
pensation for his services. That is 
by quitting and securing another 
job. And, he said, such procedure 
is widespread adding, we don’t 
blame the worker, but there isn’t 
much we can do about it. 


Cincinnati Union Terminals 


Taking a quick glance at the 
price paid for the bonds, it was 
recognized in bond market circles 
that the job of marketing the $24,- 
000,000 of Cincinnati Union Ter- 
mina! 30-year 2°4% first mort- 
gage bonds sold on Tuesday, 
would require a bit of selling ef- 
fort. 

A total of five bids were en- 
tered for the issue with the 
winning tender fixed at 101.08. 
The successful group set a price 
of 101.85, less *<s for reoffering, 
indicating a yield basis of about 
2.66% to the investor, or close 
to the 2.60% average level of 
bre grade industrials and util- 

ties. 


But it was indicated that the 
bonds were moving out persist- 
ently, if not with all speed, with 
savings banks and trust funds 
showing a lively interest in the| 
issue. 

Commonwealth Edison 

Banking interests were inclined | 
to anticipate something in the way 
of further information § shortly 
with regard to plans of the Com- 
monwealth Edison Co., for its 


record-breaking refinancing. 
No further official word has 
been forthcoming since the com- 
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(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


CHICAGO, ILL.—James Curtiss 


| has become associated with Bacon, 








———— 


| Whipple & Co., 135 South La Salle 


Street, members of the New York 
and Chicago Stock Exchanges. Mr. 
Curtiss was formerly with D. B. 
Peck & Co. and prior thereto was 
an officer of Dangler-Lapham & 
Co., Inc. for many years. 


Coin Collection At 
Central Savings Bank 


Central Savings Bank of New 
York is exhibiting in the lobby of 
its Uptown Office at 73rd Street 
and Broadway, unusual portions 
of the celebrated Chase Coin Col- 
lection of 50,000 coins. The ex- 
hibit will be open for public in- 
spection during banking hours un- 
til after Labor Day. Central’s ex- 
hibit includes famous coins of an- 
cient and modern times—com- 
modity money, money of war and 
peace—ranging from the bamboo 
currency used in-ancient China to 
the paper cent which circulated 
in Boise, Idaho, in the early part 
of 1943. Among the unique speci- 
mens on display at the Central 
exhibit are Invasion Currency 
printed by both the United States 
and the Allied Military Govern- 
ment for use in Italy, Sicily and 
France; money. circulated by the 
Japanese Government in the Phil- 
ippines; money printed by Ger- 
many for distribution in occupied 
territories. 

Illustrating how money follows 
the path of war, Central’s exhibit 
contains currency issued during 
the American and French Revo- 
lutions and the Civil War as well 
as paper notes of each of the 37 
United Nations. A specimen of the 
much-publicized “short snorter”’ 
is also included in the current ex- 
hibit at Central Savings Bank. 





pany announced it was con- 
sidering refunding of $98,000,- 
000 of its own 3'%s plus $80,- 
000,000 of 34s of Public Service 
Co. of Northern Illinois. 

Opinion in banking circles, 
hereabouts, however, continues to 
be that if the company goes 
through with the entire program 
in a single operation, it is unlikely 
that there will be more than one 
banking syndicate in the business. 
Should some remote development 
send the financing to competitive 
bidding, these bankers hope that 
the company will split the oper- 
ation. Then perhaps two banking 
groups could be organized. 


New York Central Trusts 


Judging from the hairline bid- 
ding which has developed in con- 
nection with recent issues of the 
type there will be plenty of pen- 
cil work in buying departments 
between now and Aug. 22 when 
the New York Central opens bids 
for its issue of equipment trust 
certificates. 

The company has just issued 
a call for bids for a total of 
$15,500,000 of certificates to ma- 
ture over a period of one to ten 
years, with the bidder to name 
the interest rate. 

Proceeds of the issue will pro- 
vide approximately 75% of the 
cost of the equipment which will 


‘secure the loan. 








Chicago Brevities 


(Continued from page 586) 


refunding operations. No deci- 
sion had been reached, company 
officials stated, whether the re- 
funding bonds would be open to 
competitive bidding or handled 
through negotiated sale. 


Other Local Financing Plans 


Although details were not dis- 
closed, Wilson & Co. and Marshall 
Field & Co. were understood to be 
considering refinancing operations 
to take advantage of present low 
money ratio. As regards Wilson & 
Co., dividend arrears of approx- 
imately $1,000,000 on its 323,230 
shares of $6 cumulative no par 
preferred were cleared up last 
March 10 and recently $399,000 of 
the company’s first mortgage 3s of 
1958 were called for redemption. 
Considering the improved finan- 
cial condition of the company, 
investment banking circles pointed 
out the company was in a position 
to obtain a better rate on a new 
preferred issue. 


The preferred stock of the 
company, of which 323,230 
shares were outstanding at the 
close of the fiscal year, Oct. 30, 
1943, is redeemable on 60 days’ 
notice at $100 per share. Be- 
sides the approximately $18,500,- 
000 first mortgage 3s of 1958 
outstanding, giving effect to the 
partial redemption, the company 
has other obligations totalling 
$75,350 due after one year. 


Marshall Field & Co., which is 
also studying refinancing opera- 
tions, has two bond issues out- 
standing, one of 3% serial bonds, 
due 1943-55 and aggregating $10,- 
500,000, and another of 3 to 6% 
first mortgage sinking fund bonds 
due 1959, totalling $11,200,000. 
Both were privately placed with 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 

Its two series of 6% preferred 
stock, aggregating 150,000 shares 
are redeemable on 30 days’ notice, 
one at $110 a share and the other 
at $105. Both are reportedly 
closely and largely held by mem- 
bers of the Field family. 


National Tea Tempest 


Dissatisfaction with the com- 
pany’s earnings record led a group 
headed by John F. Cuneo, Presi- 
dent of Cuneo Press, to demand 
representation on the board of di- 
rectors of the National Tea Co., 
according to La Salle Street cir- 
cles. Net sales of the company, 
which have climbed to successive 
peaks in the last three years have 
not been reflected in net income, 
which has declined steadily dur- 
ing the period. 


The Cuneo group which had 
acquired approximately 200,000 
shares of National Tea common 
and a small amount of preferred 
stock, giving it about 38% of the 
voting power, is considering the 
formation of a stockholders’ pro- 
tective committee to enforce its 
demands. Mr. Cuneo’s proposal 
that the group be permitted to 
name three directors of the com- 
pany’s board, with three to be 
named by the present manage- 
ment and a seventh to be chosen 
by the two groups, was refused 
by the management. 


hod = 


Chicago Traction Plan 


A complete and detailed. finan- 
cial plan for municipal ownership 
of Chicago’s elevated and surface 
lines will be submitted to Federal 


Judge Michael L. Igoe on Aug. 16, |. 


the date set for hearings on peti- 
tions for institution of bankruptcy 
proceedings against Chicago Sur- 
face Lines, the City Council’s 
transportation committee  an- 
nounced. 

The plan, which early this 
week was submitted to the City 
Council, was drafted by Philip 
Harrington, Commissioner of 
Subways and Superhighways, 
who expressed optimism that 
the plan would be accepted by 
both council and court. 


No solution of the traction prob- 
lem under private capital owner- 
ship was possible, Mr. Harrington 
told the council’s transportation 
committee, and any city offer ac- 
cepted by the companies would be 
subject to a referendum and the 
sale of securities. The city made 
a preliminary offer of $83,000,000 
for both lines several months ago. 
In drafting the plan, Mr. Harring- 
ton stated, efforts were made to 
ensure the prime requisite of the 
traction problem’s _ solution — 
agreement between the city and 
the attorneys of the local trans- 
portation companies as to price. 

A sale by the court order under 
foreclosure proceedings would 
take the matter out of the hands 
of the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, Joseph F. 
Grossman, Assistant Corporation 


Counsel, stated. 


With Negley, Jens & Rowe 


(Special to The Financia] Chronicle) 
PEORIA, ILL. — Kenneth B. 
Stucker has been added to the 
staff of Negley, Jens & Rowe, Jef- 
ferson Building. 











— TRADING MARKETS IN — 
Central Electric & Tel. 


Common & Preferred 
Bunte Bros. Common 
Nu Enamel 
Reliance Steel 


United Stockyards Pfd. 
C. L. Schmidt & Co. 


Established 1922 
120 South La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 3 
Tel. Randolph 6960 Tele. CG 878 




















Illinois, lowa and 
Wisconsin 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


DANIEL F. RICE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and Chicago Board of Trade 


141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 
Teletype CG 1276 




















Investment Securities 


Public. Utility Railroad 
Industrial Municipal - Issues 


We Maintain Active Trading Markets 
in the Leading Over-Counter Securities 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incerporated 
135 South La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO 3 
CG 530 Central 7540 


Direct Wires To Our Offices In 
Principal Cities Througheut 
the Country 








S, catediteti in 
Chicago North Shore 


Milwaukee Railroad | 


Comprehensive analysis, up to 
date earnings and current com- 
ment available on request. 


Brailsford & Co. 


208 S. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 4 
Tel. State 9868 








CG 95 











a 
SERVING INVESTMENT DEALERS 


We specialize exclusively in under- 
writing and distribution of securi- | 
ties, providing investment dealers 
with attractive issues for their 
clients. Maintaining no retail de-. 
partment of our own, we compete 
in no way with dealers, but serve 
them exclusively. Correspondence 
invited. 


FLOYD D. CERF CO. 
Exclusively Wholesalers and Underwriters 
120 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3 














Panhandle Eastern © 
Pipe Line | 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


KITCHEN & CO. 


135 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, Hil. 








Tel. STAte 4950 Tele. CG 105 | 





HICKS & PRICE 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Assoc.) 
Chicago Board of Trade 


MIDDLE WESTERN 
SECURITIES 


231 S. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 4 
Randolph 5686 - CG 972 
| WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
BOwling Green 9-432 





CARTERH. CORBREY & CO. 


Wholesale Distributors 
Middle West — Pacific Coast 


For 


UNDERWRITERS 


SECONDARY MARKET 











DISTRIBUTION 


135 S. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 3 
Randolph 3002 Teletype—CG 362 
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Delisted 


225 EAST MASON ST. 
PHONES—Daly 5392 


NORTHERN PAPER MILLS 


Common Stock 


from the Chicago 
as of August 7 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


LOEW! & CO. 


Chicago: State 0933 


Stock Exchange 


1944 


MILWAUKEE (2), WIS. 
Teletype MI 488 














Nekoosa-Edwards 


Paper Company, 


Wisconsin Brevities 


Port Edwards, Wisconsin, 


earned $4.46 a share on the Common stock. in the first six months of 
1944. in contrast to $4.01 a share in the corresponding period of 1943. 
The book value of the Common stock as of June 30 exceeded $152 a 
share. Net current assets as of the same date exceeded $50 a share. 

Kearney & Trecker Corporation, Milwaukee, declared a dividend 


of 25¢ a share, payable Aug. 15 toe—— 


stock of record Aug. 1, bringing 
to $2.00 the total distribution 
made during the current fiscal 
year ending Sept. 30. This most 
recent dividend rate represents a. 
reduction from 50¢ paid in Feb. 
and May, and 75¢ paid in the first 
quarter of the current fiscal year. 

Common and Class A Preferen- | 
tial Participating stockholders of 
Hamilton Manufacturing Com -. 
pany have been notified of a spe-| 
cial meeting on Aug. 17 at which} 
it is proposed to authorize the! 
sale of 38,996 additional shares of 
Class A stock (hereafter to be 
known as “Preferential Partici- 
pating Stock’) to investment 
bankers. The proceeds will be) 
used to redeem $300,000 principal | 
amount of First Mortgage Bonds | 
thereby anticipating six years’ | 
fixed sinking fund requirements; | 
to 


redeem the balance of $100| 
First Preferred stock outstand-| 


Preferential Participating Stock 
from $10 to $15 a share; to give 
voting rights to the Preferential 
stock in the event of dividend 
defaults; and to place a call price 
of $17.50 on the Preferential 
Stock which will become the 
senior stock issue of the company. 

It is expected that a registration 
statement covering the proposed 
issue will be filed with the Se- 


‘curities and Exchange Commis- 


sion sometime during the week of 
Aug. 7. 

The Hamilton Manufacturing 
Company is a leading manufac- 
turer of medical, dental, labora- 
tory, printers’ and drafting room 
equipment. It also has developed 
a domestic clothes dryer (both 
gas and electric modeis) which 
will go into manufacture as soon 
as the necessary materials are re- 
leased. 


Northern Paper Mills (Green 


ing; and to provide additional | Bay, Wisconsin) Common_ stock 
working capital. Stockholders} was delisted from the Chicago 


will vote on the question of rais-| Stock.. Exchange 
ing the liquidation value of the! 1944 ~ 


as of Aug. 7, 


The Stock Market 


The two forces straining and 


struggling for the upper hand of 


the market lately have seemed of almost equal strength. The reason 
may be that each side is talking more strenuously than it is pulling, 
that both sides may prefer to stall until the war and the political 


situation clarify after Labor Day. 


As for talk, the bears are more convinced than ever that the 


war will be over two hours after ® 


this reaches you. They are just as | 
convinced that war’s end will, 
shake out the war boom—and not 
bring tax relief! The only blue sky 
some of the more extreme pessim- 
ists can see begins with War III. 

But to the bulls, the Dow-Jones 
industrials at 150 look 50-60 
points too low. They are banking 
heavily on the tremendous na- 
tional income, the huge sums in 
individual and corporate savings, 
government bonds, and cash, the 
unprecedented demand for houses, 
autos, refrigerators, radios, etc., 
and the quadrennial hope for a 
change of Commander-in-Chief. 

The Democratic Convention lasi 
month gave the bulls even more. 
to cheer about, politically speak- 
ing, than the Republican Conven- 
tion. The key inside Democrats 
ieft Chicago with their optimism 
turned to doubt. A few ultra- 
potent chieftains, whose names, 
but not opinions, are off-the- 
record, have gone very pittery. 
They now foresee a _ desperate 
‘fight, and wonder if Roosevelt’s 
organization is good enough today 
to win a real fight. The trouble 
was the brawling and double- 
crossing for the vice-presidential 
nomination. The final choice did 
not seem to be a good one! 

(1) Truman was unsatisfac- 
tory to the CIO, to liberals and 
to Negroes. Loss of any signifi- 
cant portion of these blocs could 
be decisive. 


(2) Truman is not a good 





way, Dewey’s chances. will 
boom. 
(4) Truman’s 
him vulneralble. 
(5) Dewey will shoot at the 
“sinister alliance” between the 
Big City machines and Big 


Labor. 


The GOP now has a real oppor- 
tunity. If they can exploit it, they 
can win. The state of the war can 
help them too. As Dewey’s 
chances grow brighter—even if it 
takes peace to elect him—the 
bulls may well win out in the 
market’s tug of war. — Arthur 
Wiesenberger & Co. 


record makes 


An Attractive Exchange 
Exchange of Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co. common into United Cor- 
poration $3 preferred offers at- 
tractive possibilities according to 
a discussion of the situation issued 
by Newburger & Hano, Stock Ex- 
change Building, Philadelphia, 
Pa., members of the New York 
and Philadelphia Stock Ex- 
changes. Copies of this discussion 
may be had from Newburger & 
Hano upon request. 
rr 


Suggestions For Purchase 
The July-September issue of 
Estabrook & Co.’s “Investors’ Al- 
manac” contains interesting dis- 
cussions of the’ current situation 
in the stock and bond markets 
and lists several suggestions for 
purchase. Copies of this “Al- 








Post-War Employment, 


Flexible 


Costs And Profits 


(Continued from first page) 


jat no time in history has business 
‘long been done at a loss. But at 
jmany times and many places there 
‘have been good business and full 
iemployment when prices were low 
|as well as high, or when interest 
| rates were high as well as low. 
{So it seems that the level of in- 
' terest rates and of commodity 
iprices is not the chief factor in 
full employment. 

What is the chief factor? Prof- 
its. Profits are uncertain. They 
are not inevitable. 95% of all new 


reports, over 35% showed no 
profit in 1929 and over 55% in 
1939. Genius is as rare in business 
as in music or in science, and 
leadership is never common. 

Profits depend on wages. Wages 
have the first claim on the dollar 
of sales. Even a bankrupt em- 
ployer must pay wages in full. 
Who has the last claim? The 
owner or stockholder — the man 
that took the risk. Of the national 
income, wages are about 70% and 
dividends are about 6%. But the 
6% of dividends hires the 70% of 
wages. The risk taker is the 
employer. 

High and constant employment 
pre-supposes flexible costs. Rigid 
costs mean periodic employment. 
If all the elements in the cost of 
production declined in proportion 
to selling prices so as to avoid a 


could continue. Rigid wage rates 
are an important cause for wide- 
spread unemployment. 

When profits turn to losses, un- 
employment results. The unem- 
ployed are also the underfed, the 
underhoused and the  under- 
clothed. Profits create employ- 





ment and wages. 
government employs, it takes no 
risks. It merely collects taxes 
from those that do take risks. But 
when the Soviet government em- 
ploys it does take a risk. There 
are no private business men to 
whom to pass the buck. There- 
fore, 
profit. 
What else is needed for full em- 
ployment? 
have buying power. 
power means low business volume 
and low employment. When farm 
prices are low, the farmer does 


not buy automobiles and ma- 
chinery. Then the industrial 
worker is idle. When white- 


collar wages are low and union 
wages are high, the white-collar 
class cannot buy automobiles, re- 
frigerators and washing machines. 
When builders’ wages are -high 
and tenants’ wages are low, there 
is little building. Therefore, 
we need public subsidies for hous- 
ing. There must be balance be- 
tween the farmer and the indus- 
trial worker, balance between 
white-collar wages and union 
wages, and balance between build- 
ing wages and tenants’ wages. 
Each group in the community 
really hires the other. 


Our fereign customers must 
alse have buying power. This re- 
quires, between nations, 
movement of goods, freer move- 
ment of men and freer movement 
of money. The nineteenth century 
was a period of world lending and 
therefore of economic expansion. 


,; The 1930s, however, were a period 


of international defaults and 
therefore of economic contraction. 
The post-war world could repeat, 
and even dwarf, the great pros- 
perity of the nineteenth century, 
if foreign investments, like domes- 
|of the law. 

Concerning full employment, let 
us examine a few of the fallacies 
jand cure-alls proposed. Unem- 





businesses fail. Of corporation tax , 


loss to the business, employment | 


But when our | 


it fixes wages to leave a 


The customer must) 
Low buying | 


freer | 


tic investments, enjoy protection | 


ployment for a destructive war, 
why not for a constructive peace?” 
The answer is clear. We can 
under the same conditions, viz: 
profit for the producer. In war 
the government’s demand is un- 
limited. It must have guns, urg- 
ently and regardless of price. But 
in peace, the consumer’s demand 
depends upon selling prices. Buy- 
ing can be postponed. In war, the 
government’s prices are fixed to 


allow some profit even after 
|heavy- taxation. But in peace, 
neither prices nor profits are 


fixed: However, hourly wage rates 
are fixed. When demand declines 
and prices fall, profits turn into 
losses. But if wages were flexible, 
to yield a profit to the risk taker, 
we could have high constant em- 
ployment in peace as in war. 

(b) “Why the paradex of pov- 
erty amid plenty? Why starvation 
amid surplus food? Why idle men 
amid idle plants?” The book- 
keeper has the answer. When 
selling prices decline and wages 
are rigid, the risk taker has a loss. 
Therefore he fires workers. Then 
what follows? Declining employ- 
ment, declining purchasing power, 
declining consumption and there- 


fore surplus and oversupply. If 
wages were flexible, however, 
losses could be avoided. Then 


business could continue—to pro- 
duce, to employ workers, to pay 
reasonable wages and to create 
purchasing power. 

(c) Another fallacy is that high 
wage rates for some maintain pur- 
chasing power in a depression. 
But high fixed wages for organ- 
ized labor means high selling 
prices for everybody. The white- 
collar workers—policemen, teach- 
ers and ministers—therefore can- 
not buy. And organized labor be- 


high wage rate but no wages. 
Higher prices for the product and 
restriction of production are il- 
legal for manufacturing monopo- 
lies, tolerated for labor monopo- 
lies and legislated for farmers. 


(d) Another fallacy is 
/pump-priming will bring recovery. 
Instead of restoring equilibrium 
| between the groups in the com- 
|munity, pump-priming counter- 
‘feits employment. There is no test 
of a profit and loss statement for 
\the government. Pump-priming 
often produces not economic 
| goods, but projects that require 
‘maintenance and interest and 
taxes. Business can support pump- 


| priming, but pump-priming never | 


/can support business. 


_(e) Another fallacy is that if 
industry won't give employment, 
the government will. But if there 
‘is a profit, private industry will 
‘produce. If there is no _ profit, 
even the government cannot pro- 
,duce, indefinitely. For the tax- 
|payer cannot perpetually subsi- 
|dize losses of public business. 


What Must Be Our New Policy 


The war is approaching a cli- 
max. The end seems in sight. 
Post-war problems will be numer- 
ous and complex. Unemployment 


free society depends on its solu- 
tion. 

To solve the post-war problem 
of employment we must face 
frankly some simple truths. Wages 
‘must be flexible. Income of 
|various groups must be in bal- 
ance. Economic theories and po- 
‘litical programs must be tested 
‘against the profit and loss state- 
‘ment. Bookkeeping must be ap- 
plied. Profits create employment. 
| Losses cause unemployment. 

The following recommendations 
may be obvious. But as Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes wisely 





comes unemployed. .They have. a 


that | 


Government insists that business 
produce a profit. Therefore, the 
Soviet Government can take re- 
sponsibility for full employment 
because, as.an employer, the state 
has the power over wage rates. 
The American employer has no 
such power. We say we believe in 
the profit motive, and then we 
tolerate and encourage policies 
which prevent profits. We thus 
create unemployment. Labor lead- 
ers should educate the workers on 
how flexible wages could main- 
tain employment. 

Corporations should show the 
workers how much of the sales 
deliar went to wages and how 
much to dividends. Certain costs 
are beyond control of the em- 
ployers, such as prices paid for 
raw materials, supplies, fuel, 
maintenance, depreciation, insur- 
ance and interest. The only items 
in the income account that can be 
controlled are wages to workers 
and the balance available for divi- 
dends to investors and for expan- 
sion of plant. Obviously, wages 
may not take all the balance. It 
should leave the employer enough 
so that he can continue to be an 
employer. 

2. Make costs flexible. The in- 
terests of employer and workers 
are mutual. Both sides must give 
and take. Wages should move with 
the cost of living, both down and 
up. But the worker should not get 
maximum wage rates when the 
owner has deficits. 

Though unions demand rigid 
high wage rates when prices de- 
cline, they refuse the responsi- 
bility for the results. Then the 
Government assumes the respon- 
sibility for union policy. It hands 
a dole to the idle. What economic 
nonsense! A dole is also income. 
But no goods are produced. A dole 
means a wage cut of 70% or more. 
But the employer generally re- 
quests a cut of only 10%, perhaps, 
to enable him to produce goods, 
to keep his men working and to 
remain solvent. 


_There is much less purchasing 
‘power in a dole than in a slightly 
reduced wage. When ten million 
are unemployed, the effect is a 
catastrophe. Deflation proceeds in 
a vicious cycle. Mass unemploy- 
ment will bankrupt any insurance 
fund. Beveridge and other experts 
admit this. To save the unem- 
,ployment reserve fund from bank- ° 
lruptcy, the Government should 
insist on such wage cuts as will 
maintain full employment in a re- 
| cession. 

A free economic system cannot 
be rigid. It must have some flex- 
ible elements. If wage rates are 
kept rigid, employment must be- 
come flexible. But rigid full em- 
ployment requires flexible wage 
rates. There is a wage rate, much 


|higher than the dole, at which 


most workers can be employed 
most of the time. Flexible costs 
prevent deficits or leave some 
profit to the risk-taker. In Great 
| Britain wages are flexible in sev- 
eral industries, like coal, iron; 
steel, metal trades, textile, shoes, 
pottery and railroads. There 
| wages move up and down. with 
'the cost of living, with the per 
‘cent of capacity operations, and 
| with the earnings of the employer. 
| Profits should be shared with 
| the workers. This is the employ- 
|er’s offset in prosperity to the em- 


is the chief problem. A _ stable ployes’ wage cut in depression. 


| Profits are a small per cent of na- 
| tional income. A share of profits, 
| after normal dividends, paid to 
| workers will educate them in 
|'business bookkeeping. America 
|pioneered in profit-sharing. A 
|French-Swiss immigrant, Albert 
| Gallatin, later Secretary of the 
| Treasury, began profit - sharing 
|in 1794 at his glass factory at New 
Geneva, Pa. In 1886 Procter & 
'Gamble, soap makers, introduced 
|profit-sharing and have main- 
|tained it to this day. Of course, 
|management continued respon- 
sible for policy. Col. William 





said, ‘““‘We need emphasis on the | Procter was then denounced as a 





campaigner. 
(3) Roosevelt’s remote con- 
trol over the Convention did 
not work. If he insists on run- 
] ning the campaign the same 





manac” may be had upon request |Ployment is only a symptom of 
'from Estabrook & Co., 15 State|upset balance. Most of the cure- 
, Street, Boston, Mass., members of | alls treat the symptom instead of 
the New York and Boston Stock! the cause. 

(a) “If we can have full em- 


Exchanges. 


obvious rather than elucidation of 
the obscure.” 

1. Recognize that profit creates 
employment. . Even the Soviet 





‘radical. But he came to be re- 
‘garded as a far-sighted business 
(man with social vision. 

, Can we have flexible wage 
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rates plus profit-sharing with the} fluctuated violently. Then work- 
the/ers in the railroad-equipment in- 


voluntary agreement of 
unions? Or shall we by rigid wage 
rates prevent private enterprise 
from working and be forced to 
the Soviet system of state owner- 
ship of business, or to the Nazi 
system of state dictation of wages? 
Rigid wages foster rigid selling 
prices. Labor monopoly requires 
business monopoly. Rigidity ends 
in economic bankruptcy. Fascism 
is political receivership. Rigid 
economy ends in rigid politics. 


Nazi Germany achieved full 
employment by destroying the 
unions and all voluntary labor 


Costs were thus low- 
ered. Can we achieve full em- 
ployment by American 
of freedom and voluntary agree- 
ment? We need faith in our sys- 
tem of private enterprise and 
statesmanlike cooperation. 


agreements. 


3. Reduce fluctuations in busi- | We need more statesmanship both 
Keep business in balance|in politics and in labor unions. 
employment.| The ideas about full employment 
|require not deep knowledge but 


ness. 
and you maintain 
Efficient corporations regulate and 
balance their purchases of raw 
materials according to their in- 
ventories and to their customers’ 
orders. Information fer each in- 
dustry should be collected on or- 
ders received, size of inventories 
and shipments to customers. This 
is a job for the industry or the 
Government. It should not be re- 
garded as a violation of the anti- 
trust law. 

4. Public works will help a lit- 
tle. But they are not the most 
important factors in employment. 
We tried public works from 1934 
to 1939. What was the result? 
Our unemployment in January, 
1939, was about the same as in 
January, 1934. Our budget had 
continuous deficits. Our debt in- 
creased. Cockeyed theories flour- 
ished to rationalize the evil of 


budget deficits. When national in- | 


come in a depression falls 20 or 
30 billion dollars, public 
of 1 or 2 or even 3 billion dollars 
are insignificant. They do help a 
wee bit. Better to have high em- 
ployment under flexible wages 
rather than low employment 
under rigid wages plus public 
works for some of the jobless and 
doles for the rest. 


5. Labor should not restrict out- 
put, but stimulate efficiency. In 
Soviet Russia the highly efficient 
worker is rewarded, but in the 
United States he is discharged 
from the union unless he restricts 
production. This is stupid and 
destructive. 

6. Taxes should be revised to 


encourage taking risk. We tax 
both the corporation and _ the 
stockholder. England does not. 


Such double taxation must cease, 
as the writer pleaded since 1942 
before Congressional Committees 
on taxation. Else we shall have 
unemployment. The tax on risk- 
taking, miscalled the capital gains 
tax, should be reduced and ulti- 
mately abolished, as the writer 
urged since 1938 before Senate 
and House Committees and in the 
press. Risk-taking creates unem- 
ployment. 


7. An individual income tax of 
90% checks risk-taking. A 1% 
return, after taxes, checks risk- 
takers. But we offer a loophole 
of escape in our tax-exempt se- 
curities. Why shall anyone take 
risks to employ people? 

8. The Securities and Exchange 
Commission dia a fine job in con- 
trolling dishonest financing. How- 
ever, some of the rules about new 
issues are too rigid and should be 
relaxed to encourage business to 
expand. 

9. We must change our attitude 
toward the railroads and the util- 
ities. The British in 1921 consoli- 


dated their 126 railroads into four ! 


systems. None went bankrupt ever 
since. Orders for locomotives and 
cars were fairly steady. Employ- 


ment was steady. We do have a | 
single nation-wide telephone serv- | 
ice and recently also telegraph | 


service. But we did not permit 
our railroads to consolidate. Al- 
most 40% went bankrupt in the 
last ten years—the highest in his- 
tory. Their orders for equipment 


works | 


ito our Government officials and 


|nomics deals with wealth and in- 
methods | 








lant simpleton. 


of political contributions since! 
1910. The British laws are old 
and tried. We _ should imitate 
i them. 


dustry lost their jobs. We should 
consolidate the railroads. 

10. We are breaking up the util- 
ity holding companies. In two 
years, 1934-35, orders for utility 
equipment declined 80% below 
the average of 1919 to 1933. We 
Should not disintegrate but con- 
solidate the utilities as the law 
demands. We could thus stimulate 
expansion and employment. 


11. We must teach bookkeeping 


labor leaders. Bookkeeping is the 
alphabet of business. But they are 
illiterates in bookkeeping. Eco- 


come, which in real life is the 
province of bookkeeping. Our 
economic system grew faster than 
the ability of Government officials 
or labor leaders to understand it. 


practical intelligence. The Amer- 
ican worker is intelligent. But 
politicians and labor leaders treat 
him like a spoiled child or petu- 


We must develop labor states- 
men. Labor has great power. It 
must accept responsibility. The 
law has given it rights. It must 
accept obligations. Otherwise the 
economic system will not work 
and we are headed for economic 
bankruptcy and political receiver- 
ship, which is fascism. The Brit- 
ish do have democracy in their 
unions—secret ballots, protection 
of the members by publicity of 
accounts since 1870, and protec- 





tion of the majority against pres- 
sure group tactics by prohibition 





We must solve the preblem of 
mass unemployment or else the 
Government will intervene. 


Government intervention abroad’ Spruce St., New York (8), N. ¥.' place when the factors are such 


Condemns Ruml-Sonne Plan To 
Abolish Corporate Income Taxes 


Editor, “Commercial & Financial Chronicle”: 


“. .. to lower prices, increase wages, . . 


tion of earnings as dividends . 


. encourage the distribu- 


. .’ Messrs. Ruml and Sonne have 


suggested the abolition of Federal income taxes on corporations, 
according to an account of the National Planning Association memo- 


randum in the July 27 issue of the “Chronicle.” 


doubt about this theory having¢ 


There is not much 





quite a following who believe in | 


brought loss of freedom. The 
Nazis had full employment but no 
freedom. We can have both. We 
should put a floor under suffer- 
ing, but we should put no ceiling 
over effort. If selling prices re- 
main flexible, wages must remain 
flexible. Rigid wages mean rigid 
selling prices. And that means 
monopoly. Rigid economics does 
not go with free politics. A na- 
tion cannot exist half free and 
half authoritarian. The promise 
of American life can be realized 
only with high employment. And 
that requires economic balance, 
flexible wages and sound book- 
keeping. 

Editor’s Note—Mr. Friedman, 
writer of the above, is a consult- 
ing economist. He has engaged in 
labor relations and management, 
is a member of pro-labor organi- 
zations and has appeared before 
Congressional committees and 
served in the Treasury. He is 
the author of “Russia in Transi- 
tion,’ a survey of Soviet labor, 
and “‘Labor and Reconstruction in 
Europe.” 

The CHRONICLE invites com- 
ments on the views expressed by 


Mr. Friedman in this article, or on 
any related phases of the subject 
under discussion. Comments should 
be addressed to Editor, Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle, 25) 





the magic because they want to 
believe! 

(It may be noted that this tax 
proposal is one of the three in- 
separable suggestions—any one of 
which is undesirable by itself ac- 
cording to its author—appearing 
in a paper winning one of the 
Pabst Post-War Employment 
Awards. Presumably this paper 
was read by Mr. Ruml as he was 
one of the contest judges, and it 
was written by a member of the 
staff of the National Bureau for 
Economic Research of which Mr. 
Ruml is a director.) 

The objections to the abolition 
of corporation income taxes may 
be stated as follows: 

(1) It would be more than dou- 
ble the individual income tax de- 
ductions currently withheld with- 
out a corresponding increase in 
pay, because it cannot be expected 
that corporation executives would 
raise employees’ pay until after 
they had made a study of the eco- 
nomic repercussions which would 
follow such a radical departure 
from our customary tax policies, 
or until such time that it is re- 
flected in corporation earnings. 

(2) Are we going to say to the 
returning service men and women, 
“You have done a fine job, now 
let’s see you continue the good 
work at home. We'll give you 
jobs, and when our taxes are 
abolished and your taxes doubled, 
we'll pay you more money, when, 
as and if!” 

(3) Business expansion takes 





that business executives anticipate 
a widening in the margin of the 
national spendable income. The 
business outlook is contingent on 
the consumer spending power. 
The consumer spending power is 
contingent on many factors, such 
as taxes, status of inventories in 
relation to current and prospective 
demands, the public psychology or 
condition of confidence which un- 
derlies these and many of the 
other factors. A sharp reduction 
in consumer spending power by a 
doubling of the withholding tax 
would be a decidedly unfavorable 
factor and would tend to generate 
another depression. 

Following are suggestions for 
revision of tax policy: 

(a) Reduce individual income 
taxes when the budget warrants 
by an increase in exemptions and 
allowance for hired help. 

(b) After individual income 
taxes have been reduced and 
when the Federal budget warrants 
it, reduce corporation normal 
taxes but retain a surplus or ex- 
cess profits tax somewhat modi- 
fied for the purpose of stabiliz- 
ing earnings and pari passu the 
security markets. During pros- 
perous times the excess profits 
tax would siphon earnings for na- 
tional debt reduction and in poor 
years would act as a cushion. It 
is true that a surplus profits tax 
is a tax on good management but 
the latter seems to be able to take 
care of itself such as via stock- 


holders’ proxies! 
C. H. HAINES 
Watertown, Mass., Aug. 2, 1944. 


ee 
Favorable Prospects 


American Re-Insurance Com- 
pany has one of the most promis- 
ing outlooks in the insurance field, 
according to a detailed study of 
the situation prepared by Huff, 
Geyer & Hecht, 67 Wall Street, 
New York City. Copies of this in- 
teresting study may be had upon 
request from Huff, Geyer & 
Hecht. 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 


This Week — 


By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 


Standard & Poor’s index of 


105.1 on Aug. 2, 1944, exactly the same as it was over eight years 
This naturally raises the question, how do 


ago, on June 3, 1936. 


values today compare with those of 1936? 
throws some light on this question. 


Book Value Per Share Per Share Asked Price 

6-30-36 6-30-44 1935 1943 6-3-36 8-2-44 
Rank of Manhattan $22.72 $25.53 $1.87 $2.48 2842 24% 
Bank of New York_~_ 282.58 365.24 21.66 28.59 495 428 
Bankers Trust __ 37.64 51.37 3.25 5.18 58 54% 
Central Hanover 80.62 99.95 6.03 7.28 114% 106% 
Chase National _- 30.16 37.60 1.82 3.33 3942 40% 
Chemical ____--- 36.34 41.78 4.39 3.73 55% 53% 
Corn Exchange - 42.22 50.07 3.55 3.56 603% 50% 
First National __-- ._ 1,007.50 1,264.63 113.54 106.16 1,925 1,675 
Guaranty Trust - 297.39 328.95 14.22 22.94 291 342 
Irving Trust __- 2 he VEE 21.82 21.48 0.70 1.12 15%%4 16% 
Manufacturers Trust —__--- 28.50 43.05 4.04 6.52 48 53% 
SS a ae 24.81 40.13 2.03 2.83 35% 38% 
tNew York Trust __- *70.49 86.90 6.78 8.41 123 102% 
Public National a tvcentn 43.54 49.70 2.02 3.30 42'2 44% 
United States Trust___.____ 1,510.44 1,520.98 85.03 101.79 1,980 1,455 


*Excluding recoveries. 
in capitalization. 


Turning first to market prices,o— 


it will be observed that even 
though the index was 105.1 on 
both dates, yet six stocks cur- 
rently enjoy higher prices than 
on June 3, 1936, while nine stocks 
are quoted lower. United States 
Trust registers the greatest loss 
with a drop of 26.5%, and Guar- 
anty Trust registers the greatest 
gain with an appreciation of 
17.5%. 

In the case of book-values, all 
but Irving Trust show increases, 
varying from moderate to sub- 
stantial. In 1936 the market dol- 
Zar would buy only 77c of book- 
value, based on the average ratio 
for the fifteen stocks, while today 
it will buy 96c of book-value. In 
other words today the average 
bank stock dollar will buy 25% 
more book-value than it would in 
June, 1936. 

Annual net earnings of the 
banks, exclusive of recoveries, 
were higher in 1943 than in 1935 
for all banks except Chemical 
and First National, and the aver- 
age earning yield of the 15 banks 
today, based on 1943 earnings, is 
7.8% compared with 56% on 
June 3, 1936, based on 1935 earn- 
ings, or 39% better. 


Earning assets of the 15 banks 
on June 30, 1936 aggregated $9,- 
575,000,000, and on June 30, 1944 
they aggregated $21,228,000,000. 

his remarkable expansion of 
$11,653,000,000 or 122% has nat- 
urally been reflected in greater 
earnings, despite high wartime 
taxes and increased operating 
costs, and also has been an im- 
portant factor in increasing book 
values. 

With regard to dividends, seven 
of the banks are paying the same 
tates as in 1935, but seven have 
reduced rates as follows: Bank of 
Manhattan, from $1.50 to $0.90; 
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Bretton Woods In Review 


(Continued from first page) 


| was tainted gold and hence un- 
|acceptable to the United Nations. 

This resolution deserves a lot 
more attention than it has been 
'given. Such questions as the fol- 
| lowing will certainly arise before 
jlong. How can Laval or Goering 


be prevented from transferring 
ifunds to Argentina or Spain? 
|What pressures if any can be 


| brought to bear upon recalcitrant 
|neutrals to disclose such transac- 
tions? What and who is a neu- 
tral? 
| But much more than that is in- 
| volved. What will be done about 
the disputed ownership of corpo- 
rate securities in Europe? What 
will for example the Netherlands 
Government do in this respect 
upon its return to Holland? Some 
of my Bretton Woods foreign 
acquaintances seem to think that 
Holland will register all corpo- 
rate securities outstanding. Those 
holders whose political status is 
beyond question will immediately 
receive back their property. 
Others will be dispossessed and 
their securities sold by the gov- | 
ernment. The proceeds of such 
sales will be applied to reduce the 
Dutch war debt. This figure might | 
well run up to one billion guild- 





tAdjusted for change 
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ers. Obviously, there will be a 
tie up of many securities in order | 
to ascertain the questionable sta-_| 
tus of some owners. 

There are still other questions 
which enter into this matter of 
the ownership of European cor- 
porate securities. What about the 
many instances in which the Ger- 
mans increased the capitalization 
of corporations in occupied terri- 
tories, “bought” up shares with 
local currency obtained under oc- 
cupation costs levied, and thus 
“legally” obtained control? In 
case of common stocks tempo- 
rarily in the possession of a gov- 
ernment awaiting settlement of 
disputed ownership claims, who 
votes these certificates in the 
meantime? In some countries, it 
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Bankers Trust, from $3.00 to 
$1.40; Central Hanover, from 
$7.00 to $4.00; Corn Exchange, 
from $3.00 to $2.40; First National, 
from $100.00 to $80.00; Irving 
Trust, from $1.00 to $0.60, and 
New York Trust, from $5.00 to 
$3.50. On the other hand, Manu- 
facturers Trust has increased its 
rate from $1.00 to $2.00. Gener- 
ally speaking, the dividend policy 
of each of these banks is on the 
conservative side, and most of the 
reductions have been made in the 
interest of strengthening capital 
funds. 


The average coverage of divi- 
dends by earnings in 1935 for the 
15 banks was 1.55 times, compared 
with 2.21 times in 1943. Some of 
the banks could without doubt re- 
store their former dividend rates, 
but it is not likely that any such 
action will be taken. while the 
war is in progress. Meanwhile 
both state and federal banking 
authorities are urging the banks 
to build up their capital position 
as an offset to the strong uptrend 
in deposits. 

To sum up: the average bank 
stock dollar today, compared with 
that of June 3, 1936, produces a 
lower cash dividend yield, but, 
on the other hand, it buys ap- 
proximately 25% more book 
value, 120% more earning assets 
and 39% more éarnings. These 
comparisons are based on the re- 
ported figures of the 15 leading 
New York City commercial banks 
listed in the tabulation. 


In view of favorable long term 
prospects, and despite the current 
relatively low cash dividend re- 
turn, it seems likely that these 
marked discrepancies must ere 
long be corrected by the bank 


will be very difficult indeed to 
find the answer to the question 
“Who owns what?” Does that 
mean then that governments will 
assume an increasing share of 
control in such businesses? Does 
that mean socialization in some 
instances? 

United States investors and fi- 
nancial institutions have sufficient 
interest in such questions to insist 
upon full information of any talks 
that have been or are being made 
with foreign governments on that 
topic. As a matter of right, they 
should be represented at such dis- 
cussions. But here we come to one 
of the great weaknesses of the con- 
ference as far as the United States 
is concerned. No banker versed 
in international finance had been 
invited. Indeed, when disagree- 
ment precludes an invitation to a 
conference, a most undesirable if 
not dangerous situation arises. If 
critics are not given an oppor- 
tunity to understand just what 
goes on at such a conference, they 
will quite naturally oppose its re- 
sults—regardless of merits. When 
there is as much distrust as there 
exists today between the admin- 
istration and those responsible for 
the nation’s financial leadership | 
—a feeling of distrust which is so} 
utterly mutual —the outlook for 
our post-war participation in in- 
ternational financial problems is 
at best somewhat muddy. 

In regard to silver, the confer- 
ence did very little. Despite a 
deluge of mail from silver inter- 
ests and silver congressmen, de- 
spite appearances of silver lobby- 
ists “it was the sense of Commis- 
sion III that the subject should 
merit further study by the inter-| 
ested nations.” But there was at! 
Bretton Woods a determined ef-| 
fort made on the part of certain 
silver producing countries (par- 
ticularly Latin American coun-' 
tries) “to do something for silver.” | 

I do not share the belief that! 

















stock market through moving up 





into higher ground. 


nothing will be done for silver. | 


sentiments for silver conveyed in! 
the President’s message to Con-| 
gress of May 22, 1934, which ac- 
companied the Administration’s 
Silver Purchase bill. It said that 
“we should not neglect the value} 
of an increased use of silver in| 
improving our monetary system. 
Since 1929 that has been obvious. 
Increasing the proportion of sil- 
ver in the abundant metallic re- 
serves back of our paper currency 
is in the public interest. We seek 
to remedy a maladjustment of our 
currency by the further acquisi- 
tion and monetary use of sil- 
ver....’ What a splendid argu- 
ment to use for the post-war re- 
construction of currencies! There 
is a distinct possibility of another 
one-sided international silver 
agreement as that of London in 
1933. 

The third resolution of Com- 
mission III proposed the liquida- 
tion of the Bank of International 
Settlements “at the earliest pos- 
sible moment.” There is quite a 
story to this apparently innocuous 
resolution. Originally, the resolu- 
tion had coupled with it a pro- 
posal for an international investi- 
gation of the bank’s activities. 
Another resolution introduced 
would have barred membership in 
the fund, and hence in the bank, 
to any nation which would retain 
its membership in the BIS. Quite 
obviously, someone at Bretton 
Woods wanted to bring up the old 
question of the Czecho-Slovak 
gold transfer to Hitler made by 
the BIS and use it as a smear 
campaign directed against certain 
international bankers. 


Before entering upon a discus- 
sion of the fund and the bank, a 
word should be said concerning 
the other recommendations of the 
Conference. Among them are: 
(1) Reduction of obstacles to in- 
ternational trade. This will cer- 
tainly mean the calling of an in- 
ternational economic conference, 
without doubt the most important 
general conference that will be 
held, and a conference on ship- 
ping. (2) to “bring about the or- 
derly marketing of staple com- 
modities at prices fair to pro- 
ducers and consumers alike.” This 
is extremely important because 
reports seeping out of certain gov- 
ernment quarters indicate that 
plans are being discussed for gov- 
ernment sponsored cartels, the 
only manner in which prices fair 
to producers could be guaranteed. 
That this would mean regimenta- 
tion by government fiat of prac- 
tically all extractive industries 
seems to be quite clear. Surely 
no agreement as to price mainte- 
nance of a commodity is worth 
the paper on which it is written 
unless its supply is controlled. 
Just how such recommendations 
which are by their very nature 
restrictive can be reconciled with 
the purpose of the Conference, 
which was to expand trade, is 
quite another problem. Consist- 
ency thou art indeed a jewel! (3) 
to “deal with the special problems 
of international concern which! 
will arise from the cessation of, 
production for war purposes” and 
(4) “to promote and maintain 
high levels of employment and 
progressively rising standards of 
living.” 

These are all very interesting 
resolutions. Do they foreshadow 
the rise of bureaucratic regulation 
not only by national administra- 
tive bodies, but by international 
administrative agencies? 

Now to the main work of the 
Conference, the world stabiliza- 
tion fund and the world bank for 
reconstruction. Since the fund is 
so complicated and technical 
(Harry White once remarked 
“every word in it has a definite 
meaning”) and since its ramifica- 
tions are so many, it was thought 
best to leave the discussion of the 
fund to a separate article and take 
up here the bank. 

The purpose of the bank is ‘“to} 
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development” of member terri- 
tories (only fund members can be 
bank members) “with equitable 
consideration to projects for de- 
velopment and projects for recon- 
struction alike.” A considerable 
clash of opinion developed at this 
point in the Conference. Latin 
American nations stressed the de- 
velopment angle; Europeans quite 
naturally emphasized reconstruc- 
tion. To what extent the phrase 
“equitable consideration” will al- 
lay such feeling remains to be 
seen. No one raised the question 
that at times it would be difficult 
to distinguish between recon- 
struction and development. Any- 
thing destroyed will certainly not 
be rebuilt as it was, but will in- 
corporate the most recent tech- 
nical innovations. 

The bank’s capital was boosted 


Let us not be unmindful of the assist in the reconstruction and to $9.1 billion after Russia decided 
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to increase her subscriptions to! guarantee loans could well be in-| 
the bank by $300 million, thus | strumental in depressing interest | 
bringing her pledge up to her} rates not only on the loans but in | 
fund quota of $1.2 billion. Total} the market in general. Whether | 
authorized capital is $10 billion,| that would prove beneficial to the! 
leaving $900 million for countries| United States or other vag oa > ed 








43 Ses the es or axis list. remains to be seen. Who is “the © 
e somewhat amusing aspect! opinion of the bank?” There are | t ti ] A t MEMPHIS, TENN. — Jo 
was the almost universal struggle! 12 executive directors. Five are | erna ona greemen Davis, Assistant Vice-President of 


for a large quota in the fund, but 
for a small quota in the bank. For 
the quotas in the fund determine 
borrowing power, whereas the 
quotas in the bank determine the 
liability a country assumes. As a 
matter of fact, one might say, the 
bank really is the fund whereas 
the fund is in reality the bank. 
That is, the fund acts as bank in 
that members come to it to bor- 
row, whereas in the bank mem- 
bers pool their resources in the 
fashion of an investment fund. 
How much shall the bank lend? 
That amount must not exceed 
100% of the bank’s unimpaired 
subscribed capital, reserves and 
surplus. Said Harry White: “It is 
a very conservative bank, so con- 
servative it leans over backward 
and touches the ground with its 
head.” The U. S. Treasury did 
not pretend it liked the loan lim- 
itations. It had originally spoken 
of loans, and guarantees (Only an 
amount up to 20% of the author- 
ized capital may be in form of the 
bank’s own loans or participation 
in direct loans. Eighty percent of 
the bank’s capital is to be used as 
guarantee for loans.) as being ex- 
tended to twice or three times the 
bank’s capital. This attitude was 
shared by most of the European 
countries, but Lord Keynes, 
Chairman of Commission II which 
dealt with the bank, insisted that 
if the bank’s loan ratio were to be 
increased beyond the 1:1 ratio, 
England would be forced to re- 
duce her commitment in the bank. 


Such an attitude on the part of 
the chairman alarmed many a 
member, for they argued that if 
the loans were sound business 
propositions, a loan ratio to cap- 
ital of 2:1 was still very sound. 
They expressed concern lest the 
loans should be, from a business 

int of view, improper loans and 
eal explain the British attitude. 

At any rate, the theory upon 
which the bank is predicated is 
this. Since only 20% of the bank’s 
capital is to be used for direct 
loans or direct participations, only 
.20% of the quotas subscribed need 
be paid in. Only 10% of that 
amount, that is 2% of the quotas, 
are payable in gold. Thus one 
might argue that the bank is not 
at all based upon a loan ratio to 
capital of 1:1, but of 5:1. A na- 
tion under this setup would be in 
the position of a stockholder in a 
bank with a quintuple liability. 

The bank’s proponents insist 
that should the bank function for 
a generation, the guarantee com- 
mission of 1-142% per annum 
charged on every loan in addition 
to interest would be sufficient to 
meet any claims against the bank 
in case of a debtor’s default. A 
similar commission is charged in 
ease of direct loans or participa- 
tions. Of course, everything turns 
on the question: What types of 
loans will be made or guaran- 
teed? 

The bank is an institution joint- 
ly owned by governments. Hence 
a country may deal with it “only 
through its treasury, central bank, 
stabilization fund or other sim- 
ilar fiscal agency.” The bank may 
guarantee, participate in, or make 
loans when “the bank is satisfied 
that in the prevailing market con- 
ditions the borrower would be un- 
able otherwise to obtain the loan! 
under conditions which in the 
opinion of the Bank are reason- 
able for the borrower.” Or when 
“in the opinion of the Bank the 
rate of interest and other charges 
are reasonable and such rates, 
charges and the schedule for re- 
payment of principal are appro- 
priate to the project.” 

In other words, the bank | 
(meaning very likely a prepon- 
derance of debtor opinion) will 
determine what are suitable in- 
terest rates and by refusing to 











elected, one each by the United | 
States, Russia, England, China, 
and France. Seven directors are 
to be elected by the remaining 
members. But a quorum is a ma- 
jority of the directors exercising 
not less than one-half of the total 
voting power. The Big Five could 
meet that requirement. But will 
they represent a united creditor 
front? The answer to that ques- 
tion would hardly seem to be an 
unqualified “yes.” 

Probably one of the unfortunate 
byproducts of modern civiliza- 
tion has been an emphasis in 
many cases on money in which 
money is only a side issue. The 
proposal for the bank talks of 
lending money when it is really a 
question of lending capital goods. 
Despite many questions directed 
at representatives of foreign gov- 
ernments at Bretton Woods, I 
have yet to receive a satisfactory 
answer to the question: ‘““How fast 
will your country be able to ab- 
sorb capital goods?” After all, 
roadbuilding and other machinery 
cannot be just dumped at a dock. 
It may well be that it will be 
years before the $10 billion can be 
parceled out because it takes time 
to draw up private or governmen- 
tal blue prints for reconstruction 
or development. 

Since it is a question of lending 
capital goods, the United States 
will certainly be primarily called 
upon to deliver such goods. If 
there should be a heavy demand 
for them at a time when already 
a large domestic and foreign de- 
mand exists, this may contribute 
to an undesirable upward pressure 
on our price level. 

It has been said that it would 
be better for the Unitde States to 
lend through the bank than to ex- 
tend loans directly to other na- 
tions, for. the bank gives a guar- 
antee and in case of default would 
meet the debtor’s liability. That 
is true, but if we make our own 
loans we not only can stipulate 
conditions, but we can say “buy 
American.” 

The bank’s best features are its 
insistence upon productive loans 
and its ability to have access to 
information by which to judge the 
soundness of loans (if that is 
really desired), information which | 
has hitherto been unavailable to 
private investment circles. But 
its worst feature is that it con- 
stitutes a rather hidden device to 
control American capital markets. 
Such control might well be exer- 
cised to a large degree by debtors 
or countries with a debtor senti- 
ment, 

The proposal for the bank is a 
gauntlet thrown at the feet of the 
country’s financial leaders. I am 
not so sure that the formation of 
a huge private investment syndi- 
cate, on the board of which the 
Government might well have a 
representative as well as indus- 
trial leaders, would not be more 
advisable. 

The fact remains that at Bret- 
ton Woods 44 nations met and 
worked together. Underlying all 
their deliberations were three 
definite assumptions: (1) The fu- 
ture of the world depends to a 
large degree upon a high volume 
of employment in key countries, 
particularly in the United States. 
(2) There is no promise of peace 
unless allied unity is maintained. 
(3) Loans for reconstruction or 
for development carry in them- 
selves revolutionary implications 
in that an increase in the stand- 
ard of living of a people usually 
brings radical changes along many 
social and economic lines. 

If the United States will not 
participate, other arrangements 
for international economic devel- 
opments will be made. Russia 
could not obtain credits, so she 
let millions of her people starve 


— 





Academician I. Trachtenberg, Writing In Official Soviet 
Magazine, Says Changes In Domestic Currency Values 


Will Occur Independently 


In reviewing the plans for an 


Of An International Fund 


international stabilization fund in 


a recent issue of the official Soviet magazine, “World Economy and 
World Politics,” I. Trachtenberg,@— 


a prominent Russian economist, 
concludes that, because the pur- 
chasing power of national curren- 
cies is altered from time to time 
independently and that. these 
changes occur at different times 
in different countries and in dif- 
ferent degrees of intensity, the 
aim to stabilize foreign exchange 
rates through an_ international 
agreement “will not be attained.” 
He lays down three general prop- 
ositions for the regulation of cur- 
rency exchange rates. These are: 

“First, that it is imposs:ble to 
achieve the stabilization of ex- 
change rates by means of inter- 
national agreement. 

“Second, it is impossible to 
make the principle of divorce from 
gold the basis of a currency 


agreement. Capitalism can only 
loosen the ‘golden fetters,’ but 
cannot ‘dislodge gold from its 


throne.’ 





to death to industrialize and mod- 
ernize. I do not believe that the 
world has quite appreciated that 
fact as yet. Is China to follow the 
same path? Other countries with 
their reconstruction. problems? 
Besides there is always a question 
of maintaining our employment 
volume. We shall need capital 
goods exports later on. 

But the main issue will still be, 
how shall we participate? Can a 
private economy organize itself in 
such a fashion as to answer the 
world’s need for funds? I think it 
can, but it will calb for an organ- 
ization that will have the capital 
and information needed at its dis- 
posal. Everyone agrees loans 
could not be made on the basis of 
the procedure used in the 1920’s. 
But private capital has still a lot 
of spirit left. It could do the job 
which is going to be done—one 
way or another. 





“Third, the newly created in- 
stitution should be organized in 
such a way as to avoid interfer- 
ence in the internal policies of in- 
dividual countries and remove the 
danger of the loss by individual 
countries of their economic inde- 
pendence.” 

Referring to the means em- 
ployed in maintaining the stability 
of the Russian currency under the 
present regime, and Russia’s in- 
terest in world monetary stabil- 
ization, Mr. Trachtenberg’ re- 
marks: 

“The stability of our currency 
exchange rate is guaranteed by 
our socialist system of economy, 
and, in particular, by the monop- 
oly of foreign trade. The stability 
of the purchasing power of our 
money is stipulated by the inner 
|laws of our economic structure. 

“Nevertheless, we are interested 
in the stability of the currencies 
of foreign countries, both of those 
to which we export goods and 
those from which we import them. 


We are interestea in the develop- 
ment of world trade. Any kind of 
measure which to any degree 
might aid in solving the above 
problems, including currency 
measures, should therefore attract 
our attention.” 


Available On Request 
Schenley Distillers Corporatior 
| have prepared an attractive book- 


| 








‘let containing the first. afti- - 


| cles in the series they have been 
'running in the “Financial Chron- 
|icle.” Copies of this booklet may 
be had upon request by writing 
| to Mark Merit, in eare of Schen- 
‘ley Distillers Corporation, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. ¥ 


the First National Bank of Mem- 
phis, has been named Manager of 
the bank’s Bond Department, suc- 
ceeding Joe E. Denham, Vice 
President, who is now with the 
Correspondent Bank Division of 
the First National. : 

Mr. Davis has been acting man 
ager of the department for the 
past 19 months, having served in 
that capacity since December, 
1942, when Mr. Denham entered 
the armed services. His designa- 
tion as Manager comes just six 
months after his promotion to 
Assistant Vice-President. 

Mr. Davis became associated 
with the First National Bank in 
1928. During 1939-40 he repre- 
sented the Bond Department in 
Mississippi with headquarters in 
Jackson. He became Assistant 
Manager in 1942. 


— ee 

Interesting Rail Situations 

In the current issue of their 
“Railroad Securities Quotations,” 
B. W. Pizzini & Co. discuss several 
interesting rail situations, some 
attractive as speculations and 
others as a good grade of invest- 
ment. Copies of the release, which 
contains quotations on guaranteed 
stocks, underlying mortgage rail- 
road bonds, reorganization rail- 
road bonds, minority stocks, and 
guaranteed telegraph stocks, may 
be had from B. W. Pizzini & Co., 
Inc., 55 Broadway, New York 
City, upon request. : 


r 





Public National Attractive 


Stock of the Public National 
Bank and Trust Company of New 
York offers interesting possibili- 
ties for investment, according to 
a memorandum issued by C. E. 
Unterberg & Company, 61 Broad- 
way, New York City. Copies of 
this memorandum outlining the 
situation may be had upon request 
from C. E. Unterberg & Co. ’ 








Spencer Koch To Admit - 


Marion E. Cohn will become a 
limited partner in Spencer B. 
Koch & Co., 120 Broadway, New 





York City, on Aug. 17. 





NEW ISSUE 


August 4, 1944 





This announcement is not to be construed as an offer to sell or as an offer to buy the securities herein mentioned, 


The offering is made only by the prospectus. 


27,500 Shares* 


Walter E. Heller © Company 


512% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


$100 Par Value 


of its 7% Cumulative Preferred Stock. 





Price $104 per share 


plus accrued dividends 








(With Warrants to Purchase 55,000 Shares of Common Stock) 


*of which a maximum of 15,731 shares are being first offered in com 
nection with an exchange offer by the Company to holders 


Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only 
in states in which the undersigned is qualified to act as a dealer ~ 
im securities and in which the prospectus may legally be distributed, 


F. EBERSTADT & CO. 
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The Farmers’ Cooperative 
Movement And Its Future 


(Continued from page 578) 


his independence. He does not 
wish to be a ward of the Govern- 
ment, neither does he intend to be 
a serf or peasant, which is the 
level of farmers in many foreign 
countries. The farmer wishes to 
give his family its fair share of 
the high standard of living which 
has become a part of the social 
and economic life of this country. 
The farm cooperative gives him 
that opportunity. 

The farm cooperative is one of 
the greatest factors in the social 
and economic life of American 
agriculture. To the farmer it is a 
means of self-help and self-ex- 
pression. No matter how frus- 
trated a man may feel about 
things beyond his control, he is 
stiJl a free man if he can express 
himself and act. Farm coopera- 
tives offer that opportunity to the 
farmer. Before farm cooperatives 
were organized farmers were 
forced to purchase all their farm 
production supplies at retail and 


tion. It was this organization that 
some of the first activities of 
farmers in purchasing farm pro- 
| duction supplies started in 1870. 
| The “L”’ stands for the Dairymen’s 
| League, which is the farmers’ 
|milk marketing organization in 
‘the New York Milk Shed. The 
“F” stands for the Farm Bureau 
| Federation, which is the farmers’ 
|educational organization. The 
farmers of these three organiza- 
tions banded together to form this 
| farm cooperative—G. L. F. 


Present Activities 


Today over 200,000 farm fam- 
| ilies in the New York Milk Shed 
purchase all or a part of their 
farm production supplies or mar- 
ket some of their farm produce 
through this organization. It is 
inevitable and highly proper that 
the mere force of the combined 
volume of business of this farm 
cooperative will have a regulating 
effect upon price structure and 





sell the products of the farm at} 
wholesale, without having any- | 
thing to say as to the prices they | 
must pay or receive at either | 
level. That this was a problem of 
importance to the entire nation is 
shown by the following statement 
of the attitude of Congress in con- 
sidering farmer cooperatives and 
the privileges granted to them: 
“Agriculture, as a basic indus- 
try, affects the daily life and well- 
being of every citizen to an extent 
not reflected in any other line of | 
endeavor. The production of food 
is vital to the maintenance of 
health, and of life itself. The pros- 
perity and progress of agriculture 
is essential to the life and well-| 
being of the nation, and all of its | 
people. Therefore, those measures 
which will benefit and strengthen 
agriculture are in furtherance of 
a sound public policy. They are 


standards of quality. 

The major volume of tonnage 
of the Cooperative G. L. F. Ex- 
change, Inc., is in feed, seed and 
fertilizer. For the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1944, this was 1,850,- 
000 tons. For any corporation, 
whether privately owned or a 
farm cooperative, to have done 
that volume of business, there 
must be some good reasons for its 
initial activities and the building 
of such a patronage by farmers on 
a voluntary basis. 

Speaking locally for this area, 
the findings of legislative investi- 
gating committees of the State of 
New York bear eloquent testi- 
mony to the need of the establish- 
ment of some agency to set up 
standards of quality with respect 
to these supplies. Farm coopera- 
tives furnish feed and fertilizer 





not merely an aid to a special 
group of citizens—the farmers— 
but are primarily, an _ essential 
contribution to a sound economy 
of the entire nation, affecting the 
welfare of all of its people.” 

The Congress more specifically 
states its position in the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act of 1929, a 
section of which reads as follows: 

“It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of Congress to promote the 
effective merchandising of agri- 
cultural commodities in inter- 
State and foreign commerce, so 
that the industry of agriculture 
will be placed on a basis of eco- 
nomic equality with other indus- 
tries, and to that end to protect, 
control, and stabilize the currents 
of inter-State and foreign com- 
merce in the marketing of agri- 
cultural commodities and their 
food products. 

“(1) By minimizing speculation. 

“(2) By preventing inefficient 
and wasteful methods of distribu- 
tion. 

“(3) By encouraging the organi- 
zation of producers into effective 
associations or corporations under 
their own control for greater unity 
of effort in marketing and by 
promoting the establishment and 
financing of a farm marketing 
system of producer-owned and 
producer-controlled cooperative 
associations and other agencies.” 

One could go on quoting at 
length from various reports of 
legislative bodies and from the 
laws of our various States and the 
nation, but I think the two items 
which I have quoted to you set 
up sufficient background. 

The Cooperative Grange League 
Federation Exchange, Inc., of 
which I am an employee, is one of 


these farm cooperatives. It was 
set up by farmers in 1920 to pur- 
chase their farm production sup- 
plies and to market their farm 
produce. This organization is 
known briefly as the “G. L. F.” 


aceerding to open formula, with 
thé ingredient contents, as well as 
the chemical formula, appearing 
on the tag for the purchaser to 
see. This practice has resulted in 
the elimination of weed seeds and 
screenings from feeds and a dis- 
proportionate amount of _ inert 
matter from fertilizers. Seeds of 
known origin adapted to our 
northeastern farms have taken the 
place of unadapted seeds handled 
for profit only, grown in the 
warm climates of Italy, Africa, 
the Argentine and the southwest- 
ern part of the United States. 
Such adapted seed has alone saved 
farmers of the New York Milk 
Shed millions of dollars each year 
from the crop failures which they 
formerly experienced. 


Farm cooperatives are some- 
times accused of not spending any 
money for research, but of leaning 
on the research of private indus- 
try. Here are the facts. The ex- 
periment stations of our colleges 
of agriculture were set up to carry 
on research with public funds. 
Private industry for years ignored 
the results of such research, par- 
ticularly on feed and fertilizer, 
and would not supply farmers 
with feed and fertilizers based on 
the experimental work of our col- 
leges of agriculture. In the main, 
feed and fertilizers made by pri- 
vate industry were built around 
some by-products which they 
wished to dispose of. Farm co- 
operatives put into action the re- 
search of Agricultural Experiment 
Stations. 


In the process of supplying farm 
production supplies to farmers, 
manufactured or purchased ac- 
cording to specifications, farmer 
cooperatives have gone upstream 
on the supply lines, in some cases 
reaching right back to the raw 
products. This has been true in 
some cases because by-products 
of industry did not supply enough 
materials, or because industry 
would not supply them according 
to the specifications which the 





The “G” stands for Grange, which 
is the farmers’ fraternal organiza- 


farmers wrote for those supplies. 
As the result, G. L. F. farmers 


| been engaged in making fruit and 


|operate the following plants for 
farm production supplies: 
3 feed mills, 
5 seed plants, 
11 fertilizer and chemical plants 
and | 
1 lumber mill. 

This lumber mill and box fac- 
tory is a splendid example of how 
farm cooperatives are forced into 
certain activities. For years this 
lumber mill located at Crown 
Point, New York, was simply a 
trading post where farmers in that 
area traded the logs they cut in 
the winter time for feed, seed and 
fertilizer. When the war came 
along manufacturers, who had 


vegetable boxes, could make more 
money by manufacturing ammu- 
nition boxes. You people in the 
city still wanted fruits and vege- 
tables on your tables and the 
farmer had to have containers in 
which to pack those crops and get 
them to market. So the farmers 
decided to enlarge this lumber 
mill and put in a box factory. To- 
day this box factory is making 
about 3,000,000 fruit and vege- 
table containers per year, and I 
doubt if it is going to discontinue 
after the war, because farmers 
have found out how to make fruit 
and vegetable containers accord- 
ing to their specifications and at 
a fair price. This incident gives 
you a lead as to some of the fu- 
ture activities of farm coopera- 
tives. 

What are farm cooperatives do- 
ing in the field of marketing? 
Here is what the Cooperative 
G. L. F. is doing in the territory 
which supplies New York City 
with much of its food. It is oper- 
ating: 

2 canning factories, 

4 bean plants, 

5 flour and cereal mills, 

15 country egg stations with 
five terminal egg sales serv- 
ices as the outlets, 

3 produce auctions, 
2 cold storage warehouses 


and is operating six retail egg 
stores in New York City and has 





‘ activities 


been experimenting with three 
retail food markets* in up-State 
New York. 

Let us just analyze two of these 
activities to learn why farmer co- 
operatives are in this field of 
business. Why should farmers 
operate their own canning fac- 
tories? 

New York is a great canning 
crop State. It has the right kind 
of soil, the right climate, and 
farmers who know how to grow 
these crops. Yet, after growing 
the canning crops farmers often 
times found that they had no mar- 
ket for them. In years of plenty 
the canning factories would not 
make contracts. When there were 
surpluses, prices offered were so 
low that they did not cover the 
cost of production, and if the 
farmer did not accept these prices, 
his crops rotted in the fields. 

So a group of G. L. F. farmers 
around Waterloo, New York, de- 
cided to open their own canning 
factory. These farmers contracted 
to grow canning crops sufficient 
to operate their factory at maxi- 
mum capacity and at a _ price 
which they figured to be fair ona 
basis of the going market prices 
for canned goods. Our competi- 
tors have‘said that the operation 
of a few canning factories by 
farmers had done more to sta- 
bilize this industry than any one 
factor. Farmers intend to set up 
a few more cooperative canning 
factories to spread this influence 
throughout the territory. They do 
not intend to monopolize the can- 
ning business. 

One might well ask, why should 
farmers be interested in operating 
retail food markets? The answer 
is that farmers want to learn 
something about what happens to 





*On operations of this type 
farm cooperatives are subject to 
the same rules and regulations as 
private business, and when the 
experimental stage is over, these 








C must be completely 
‘divorced from a farm cooperative. 


their food products after they / 
leave the farms, and they also 
want to be able to influence the 
movement of those products, the | 


| prices at which they are sold, and 


the returns which are made to 
them as the producers. 

Here is just one good example, | 
which standing alone shows the | 
value both to the producer and to | 
the consumer of a few farmer | 
activities in the retail food busi- 
ness. Last fall many of you will | 
remember when the retail price | 
of eggs was about 75¢ per dozen | 
or higher. The early winter sur- | 
plus began to build up and the! 
price which farmers were receiv- 
ing dropped from about 55¢ to! 
35¢ per dozen and then to 30¢ per | 
dozen, but the retail price of eggs | 
remained at 75¢ per dozen and) 
consumption slowed down. The! 
less eggs were eaten in the city, | 
the greater the surplus piled up| 
on farms and in storage. 


At the two retail food stores | 
which G. L. F. farmers were then | 
operating the retail price of eggs 
was dropped to 55¢ per dozen and 
consumption immediately jumped. | 
All the retail food stores in those | 
areas were forced to meet that 
competition, so the retail price of 
eggs to the consumer went down, 
the price to the farmers stabilized 
and the development of a huge 
surplus of eggs was delayed until 
late winter. 


What Is The Future Trend? 


Mr. Davis asked me to tell you 
something of the plans and ambi- 
tions of farm cooperatives for the 
future. For example, is it prob- 
able that cooperatives will go fur- 
ther into the farm equipment 
field, into food processing or into 
other phases of manufacturing or | 
distribution? My answer in gen- 
eral is “yes.” Farm cooperatives 
are going into these fields. They 
are already in some of these} 
fields. How far they go will de- 
pend to a considerable extent on 
the attitude of private industry. 

Let us take as an example farm 
equipment. Many of our present 
models: of farm equipment show 
little or no refinement over the 
original models made 25 or 30 
years ago. A farmer riding a 
mowing machine or a hay rake 
still feels at the end of the day 
as if the machine were developed 
for the sole purpose of driving 
his backbone up through the top 
of his head. It took a farmer to 
develop the idea of putting farm 
machinery on rubber tires. If 
farm machinery manufacturers 
will go to farmers to get the 
specifications for their farm ma- 
chinery and will distribute it at 
fair prices, they may continue to 
control the major volume of busi- 
ness in that field. Some evidence 
that this is going to occur is shown 
by the fact that as of today two 
large manufacturers have come to 
the G. L. F. asking for help in the 
development of new lines of farm 
equipment. These manufacturers, 
however, are not the old line im- 
plement companies, but new man- 
ufacturers who are looking for 
new fields after the war is over. 

I think farm cooperatives are 
going still farther in the food 
processing business. Here is a 
good example in the meat process- 
ing business. The value of cull 
dairy cattle and cull hens in New 
York State is $35,000,000 per year. 
This is the value of cows and hens 
which are taken out of production 
each year. Most of these are sold 
by farmers to dealers who travel 
around from farm to farm and 
deal with the farmer to buy these 
cows and hens at the lowest pos- 
sible price. That is the last word 
the farmer has to say about this 
important source of farm income. 


While cull dairy cows and cull 
hens do not supply prime food for 
your table, they are a great source 
of canned meats, sausage and 
bologna. Investigation into the 
prices of these processed foods 
indicates that farmers are not get- 
ting a fair price for these cull ani- 
mals. They are going to find out 








if there isn’t more money in the. 
bologna than is indicated by the ' 


price they get for the cull dairy 
cows. 

In none of these activities do 
the farmers ask for a monopoly. 
Farm cooperatives want to carry 
on enough activities in these new 
fields so that they may accomplish 
two results. First, to learn at first- 
hand how the job is done, and 
thus gain an understanding of the 
risks and of the trials and tribula- 
tions of private industry and capi- 
tal in the same fields. Second, 
farm cooperatives in these fields 


, will set up standards for quality, 


for price and for services which 
will influence private industry in 
those fields. 

I hope that I have given you 
the story of why farm coopera- 
tives are organized and that I 
have told you something of their 
future ambitions. 


With your permission F would 
like to speak for a moment re- 
garding an attack against farm 
cooperatives which is now being 
carried forward by the National 
Tax Equality Association. This is 
an association organized with the 
overall purpose, it claims, of com- 
bating certain tax provisions 
which it holds to be unfair as be- 
tween private industry. on one 
hand and farm cooperatives, re- 
ligious and charitable organiza- 
tions, savings banks, mutual in- 
surance companies, building and 
loan associations and other sim- 
ilar groups. The opening attack 
is directly against farm coopera- 
tives. The National Tax Equality 
Association states that it is not 
opposed to farm cooperatives, yet 
it attacks the very fundamentals 
of the right of farm families to 
join with their neighbors and 
conduct their business in the co- 
operative way. 

The basic principle of an oper- 
ating farmer cooperative is that of 
the relation of a principal to his 
agent. Although many legal in- 
terpretations have been made 
supporting this point, and the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau of the 
U. S. Treasury Department recog- 
nizes it, the National Tax Equality 
Association waves aside these 
legal decisions and interpretations 
and bases its case on its own 
definition. 


This attack of the National Tax 
Equality Association on farm co- 


| operatives will result in one or 


both of the following actions on 
the part of farm cooperatives: 

1. If farm cooperatives are 
denied the right of paying patron- 
age refunds, they will be forced 
to reduce their prices to a level 
where there will be no net mar- 
gins to distribute, and thus force 
private industry to operate with 
little or no profit, probably bring- 
ing about a series of ruinous price 
wars. 

2. If industry in general takes 
up the attack, it will result in 
driving agriculture away from its 
now friendly relations with indus- 
try. 

I thank you for the opportunity 
of telling you something about 
farm cooperatives. I think it 
would be fine if we who are en- 
gaged in that field of effort had 
more contacts with you in the 
world of finance. 


New York Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the following firm 
changes: 

Transfer of the Exchange mem- 
bership of Alexander M. Main to 
Frazier Jelke will be considered 
on Aug. 17. Both are partners in 
Frazier Jelke & Co. 

Charles F. Henderson, partner 
in Charles F. Henderson & Sons, 
died on July 31,-as of which date 
his interest in the firm ceased. 

Interest of the late J. Thilman 
Hendrick in W. B. Hibbs & Co. 
ceased Aug. 1. 

Robert K. Wurts, partner in 
— Dulles & Co., died on July 

Interest of the late Norman S. 
Walker in Wood, Walker & Co. 
ceased as of July 23. 
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Industry’s Post-War 
Responsibilities 


(Continued from page 581) 
| Research Committee. 


ican industrialists and workers, 
with the assistance of govern- 
ment, in furnishing the capital, 


writing the rules, umpiring the) 


game, and directing the flow of 
material. American industrialists 
by working together and in har- 
mony with their workers and 
with government can produce a 
post-war miracle, if government 
will create a favorable environ- 
ment, write the proper rules of 
play, and create a wholesome 
atmosphere of goodwill and fair 
play. Long-range planning is not 
new to industry. The creation of 
the great industrial research 
laboratories, the establishment of 
their forecasting or planning de- 
partments, the development of 
their executive training programs, 
and the forward projection of 
their budgeted programs are proof 
of their planned operations. What 
other group in our nation is better 
trained by experience to take the 
initiative in economic post-war 
planning than they? 

With this background of under- 
standing concerning the proper 
relationships and importance of 
cooperative effort of industry and 
government the CED was organ- 
ized. It is independent of gov- 
ernment, yet it has had the co- 
operation of and has been co- 
operating with many agencies of 
government, especially the De- 
partment of Commerce. While 
this gives an ideal basis for inde- 
pendence of thought and copera- 
tions, yet it recognizes dependence 
on government for writing the 
rules of play and for acting as a 
‘fair’ and impartial umpire. 

The accomplishments of CED 
to date have exceeded our expec- 
tations. The field organization 
has had a remarkable develop- 
ment and the time, effort and ex- 
pense of the Research Committee 
would have been justified had 
they produced only the tax report. 
Dr. Grove’s book and the supple- 
mentary report on taxation will 
have a profound effect in shaping 
the public mind on post-war taxa- 
tion. Taxes, as everyone should 
know, will be one of the most 
important contributing factors in 
accelerating or retarding post-war 
employment. The research pro- 
gram has _ been 
planned and is one of the most 
extensive ever attempted by an 
industrial group. 

“It must be apparent,” says Ted 
Yntema, “that we do not as yet 
have all the technical ‘know-how’ 
or anything like understanding 
and responsibility on the part of 
the public which are necessary to 
achieve a high level of employ- 
ment in a private enterprise sys- 
tem. We need more study and 
research; we need more economist 
statesmen to lead the way; and, 
above all, we need more education 


of the public to induce them to! 


support intelligent leadership.” 


One of the most significant 
events in Congressional - history 
was the selection of Marion Fo!- 
som as the Director for the Con- 
gressional Committee on Post- 
War Planning and the appoint- 
ment by the Senators’ George- 
Murray Committee of a Macon, 
Ga., business man to direct their 
post-war studies. I can never 
recall when important committees 
of the Congress selected business 
men in similar capacities. 

These appointments indicate 
that a non-partisan, fact-finding 
organization comprised of the 
leaders in each community has an 
important role in the life of the 
nation, provided it does not pub- 
licize itself to death or develop 
the reputation of being another 
minority pressure group. 

The field organization has fol- 
lowed the grass roots approach by 
appealing to every reasonable 
sized community to organize its 
own CED committee and wher- 
ever possible to have its own local 





intelligently | 





In _ this 
manner both the action and fact- 
finding activities are conducted 
on the national and community 
level, each contributing plans and 
suggestions to the other—as ex- 
emplified in this meeting today. 
I cannot speak too highly of the 
magnificent accomplishments of 
Marion Folsom and Ralph Flan- 
ders and their staffs in the proper 
coordination of the field and re- 
search activities, and of John 
Fennelly and Scott Fletcher and 
their associates. 

The great military successes of 
recent weeks are bringing nearer 
the end of the war in Europe, and 


make it more imperative than 
even that CED’s program be 
quickened. The gigantic prob- 


lems that face us as we pass from 
war to peace are beyond our com- 
prehension, and their urgency 
makes speed essential. 


It is much easier to arouse in- 
dustrialists or research workers to 
a war than a peace program, be- 
cause war is urgent and dramatic 
and lives are at stake. Planning 
for peace is not only more diffi- 
cult psychologically, but the prob- 
lems are more complex and will 
require political and industrial 
statesmanship of the highest or- 
der. A few of the major domestic 
problems are: 


1. Cancellation of Government 
contracts and the loss of the Gov- 
ernment as a 75-billion-dollar-a- 
year customer. 


2. Finding employment for 10 
million munitions workers plus 10 
million returning service men and 
women. 

3. Sale of Government-owned 
property and its impact on private 
enterprise. 

4. Problems of the over-ex- 
panded capital goods and machin- 
ery industries. 

5. Dislocation of populations 
due to the shift of war workers. 


6. Labor relationships. 

7. Taxes. 

8. Government debt and deficit 
financing. 

9. Relaxation of war-time Gov- 
ernment controls. 

10. Inflation. 


11. Monetary and banking poli- 
cies in the transition stage. 


12. The special problems 
small business. 


13. Post-war problems of agri- 
culture. 


I think is was Sumner Slicter 
who raised this question: 


What are we going to do about 
the millions of soldiers returning 
to peace-time pursuits, eager to 
work? Matured by their experi- 
ences, possessing new and breader 
viewpoints, they will constitute a 
vigorous social force with which 
to reckon. Here is a job which 
challenges all the abilities, in- 
genuity and resources of Amer- 
ican business and other groups. 
Upon our success in meeting this 
unprecedented challenge may de- 
pend the survival of a dynamic 
free society in this nation. We 
dare not underestimate the stag- 
gering proportions of this assign- 
ment nor the consequences of 


of 


! 
' money 
sales work, and especially con- | 





failure. 

It is obvious that industry’s| 
most important problem is mar- | 
keting. We have mastered mass 
production, but we have not built 
up peace-time mass consumption 
to take the output of our indus- 
trial machine running at top 


| vidually and collectively, of every 





speed. The solving of this prob- 
lem will go far in solving the | 
post-war problem of providing! 
jobs. 

The whole distribution system | 
has been seriously and danger- | 
ously paralyzed. What we call | 
“markets” have been sacrificed to | 
a loerge degree to war needs. 
will take tremendous sums of’ 


port and faith of public and gov- 


|} post-war environment, 


5 | 


} 
invested in research and |! 


sumer advertising, to repair the 
damage to markets and distribu- 
tion. 


Advertising, 
powerful forces in merchandising, 
has never been subjected to what 
we term the scientific approach, 
except in a very timid and halt- | 
ing manner. Starch is doing an 
excellent job in measuring the 
effectiveness of copy. But I mean 
getting down to the roots and 
studying causes. It might be said 
that advertising is to merchan- 
dising what electricity is to pro- 
duction. Think of the great men 
of science, the electrical wizards 
and research laboratories, who 
are studying electricity. Where 
would we be in this war without 
electricity? The prospects of 
electronics in the post-war period 
are positively thrilling. But what 
do we hear about post-war ad- 
vertising? What great universi- 
ties, laboratories and wizards are 
studying merchandising, es- 
pecially advertising, to the same 
extent as electricity? And why 
not? 

In the post-war period our do- 
mestic economy will more than 
ever before be affected by inter- 
national considerations. One 
need only pose the question: 
What sort of a peace shall we 
make, one with the United States 
playing a leading role, at the 
peace table, and in _ post-war 
financial and commercial recon- 
struction, or one-in which we 
accept outwardly our leadership, 
but pursue an independent do- 
mestic policy? The answer to 
this question will largely deter- 
mine the possible implications in 
the fields of banking, commerce, 
communications and international 
relations. 


one of the most | 





Among the favorable factors is 
the greatest accumulation of pur- 
chasing power which the world 
has ever seen, including: 


1. Liquid savings of individuals 
and businesses approximating 165 
billion dollars. 


2. Instalment credits which can 
be vastly expanded, due to liqui- 
dated debts during the war period. 

3. Surplus funds of State and 
municipal authorities. 


4. Surplus dollar exchange in 
foreign hands. 


5. Possible long-term credits to 
foreign governments. 


6. UNRRA purchases. 


A balance sheet appraisal of the 
most favorable aspects on the 
asset side and the difficult prob- 
lems of solution on the liability 
side leads me to the conclusion 
that although we face a great 
crisis with all of its potential dan- 
gers we likewise face the greatest 
opportunity in our history. 

It is my opinion that CED can 
grasp this opportunity, and can 
play the greatest role in the in- 
dustrial history of our country 








provided it continues to adhere to 
its single purpose objective. 
Through CED leadership we 
must attain statesmanship in our! 
industrial planning and in every 
phase of our economic life. The 
responsibility for taking our 
planning activities from the blue 
print stage, and for bringing them 
to the action stage, must not be 
that of a small group, but indi- 


citizen, business organization, 
whether large or small, and rep- 
resentative of industry, labor, or 
government. 

Through the coordinated effort 
of all, and the whole-hearted sup- 


ernment in creating the proper 
industry 
can lead the way for a high level 
of préduction and employment, 





and an era of prosperity such as 


It | | this country has never before| 


known in peace-time. 





Mutual Funds 


From Mid-Year Reports 


Massachusetts Investors Trust—Concluding its 20th year of oper- 


a new high figure which compares 


| ation, MIT reports a total of 54,848 shareholders on June 30, 1944, 


with 200 shareholders on Dec. 31, 


1924, the year in which the fund was established. 
Net assets on June 30, 1944, amounted to $153,547, 373, equal to 
$22.22 per share on the 6,909, 970 shares outstanding. These figures 


>— 
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compare with net assets of $144, - 
341,829, equal to $20.95 on March |} 
31, 1944. 


oh 


Incorporated Investors — Total 
net assets on June 30, 1944, | 
amounted to $53,936,461, as com- 
pared with $49,600,987 at the end 
of the first quarter. In the three- 
months period covered by the re- 
port, net asset value per share in- 
creased from $20.84 to $22.76, or 
9.2%. 

William A. Parker, President of 
Incorporated Investors, 
the major part of his letter to 
stockholders to a discussion of the 
investment policy which the man- 
agement has pursued in recent 
years. Mr. Parker describes it as 
“flexible and unprejudiced for or 
against any industry.” The results 
have been excellent as shown by 
the rise in net asset value per 
share of Incorporated Investors to 
$22.76 on June 30, 1944, from 
$12.13 on Dec. 31, 1941. This is an 
increase of approximately 88% 
and does not include dividends 
totaling $1.97 per share which 
were declared during the period. 

a x x 

Fundamental Investors, Inc. — 
Mr. Philip W. K. Sweet, President, 
reports that “assets of the com- 
pany have increased more than 
one and a half million dollars 
during the last six months.” On 
June 30, net assets totaled $11,- 
335,021, compared with $9,682,308 
at the year-end. 


us % 





Keystone Custodian. Funds Se- 
ries “Bl” and Series “K2” — Net 
assets of the Series “Bl” on June 
30, 1944, amounted to $2,734,467 
compared with $2,237,383 at the 
close of 1943. Net assets of Series 
“K2” rose from $1,265,503 to $2,- 
005,555 during the first half of 
1944. 

Combined net assets of the 10 
Keystone Custodian Funds stood 
at $87,000,000 on Aug. 1, repre- 
senting a gain of $24,000,000 in the 
last 12 months. 








American iesedin Investing 
Corp.—Net assets were $1,006,325 
on June 30, 1944. 

Selected American Shares, Inc. 
—lIn the first half of 1944 net as- 
sets rose fro+a $9,179,481 to $10,- 
378,511, with asset value per share 
increasing from $9.16 to $10.16. 

Chemical Fund, Inc.—Net assets 
on June 30, 1944, totaled $10,665,- 
530, compared with $10,509,844 at 
the end of the first quarter. 

Broad Street Investing Corp. — 
Net assets on June 30, 1944, 
amounted to $6,731,384, equal to 
$29.70 per share. 

Eaton & Heward Balanced Fund 
|—In the first half of 1944, net as- 
|sets increased from $6,540,200 to 
$8,295,900. 

In the Mailbag 


“A Comparative Study of Eco- 
nomic Conditions” in World Wars 
I and II in Calvin Bulloeck’s July 
issue of Perspective... . 

A review of the mid-year stand- 
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ing of the various contestants im 
the Hugh W. Long & Co. Industry 
Selection Contest is given in thé 
July 15 issue of The New York 


The market performance 
of the various industry groups is 
also shown, with railroad, auto- 
mobile, business equipment, build- 
ing supply and machinery leading 
in that order. 

“Just By Moving a Decimal” 
Lord, Abbett shows, in a recent 
issue of Abstracts, what an ad- 
vance from $1.84 to $3.96 looks 
like for Affiliated Fund when 
translated into a ten-fold higher 
price. It spells the equivalent of 
a move from 18%, to 395%. A 
later issue of Abstracts quotes the 
comments of certain rail bond 
authorities on the vulnerable posi- 
tion of lower grade railroad 
bonds. ... 

National Securities & Research 
Corp. discusses ““‘The Proposed In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and 
World Bank” in the current issue 
of Investment Timing... . 

Distributors Group — A little 
stuffer folder ‘“‘Profits vs. Income’; 
new issues of Railroad Equipment 
News and Steel News... . Lord, 
Abbett — Composite Summary 
folder for August, covering the 


’ ¢Continued on page 596) 
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may be obtained 
from authorized dealers, or 


SELECTED INVESTMENTS CO. 


135 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 
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Keystone 
Custodian Funds: 


Certificates of Participation in 
Trust Funds 
investing their capital as follows: 
SERIES 
B-1, 2, 3 and 41N BONDS 


SERIES 
K-1, 2 IN PREFERRED STOCKS 


SERIES 
S-1, 2, 3, 4 IN COMMON STOCKS 


Prospectus may be obtained from 
your local investment dealer or 


THE KEYSTONE CORP. OF BOSTON 
50 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASSe 
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|Bank in Copenhagen turn its 
|gold into rings, cups, etc., and 
ithen the Germans bought up 
these articles with their occupa- 
ition marks and sent the gold to 
Germany. They also compelled 


War And Gold—A Russian View 


(Continued from page 583) 
much gold was bought from other! Dakar before its occupation by 


‘amounted to 168 million 


countries. Figures of actual 
U.S.A. gold imports do not an- 
swer this question as, on the one 
hand, part of the gold imported by 
the U.S.A. was not sold to the 
Treasury but was deposited on 
foreign account, and on the other, 
gold deposited in the U.S.A. even 
before the war was sold to the 


Treasury. Nevertheless we are 
giving figures of actual U.S.A. 
gold imports from non-British 


countries. 
Actual U. S. A. Gold Imports From 
September, 1939 to December, 1941 
(In millions of dollars) 

From France 241.9 
From Sweden 188.1 
From Holland 106.6 
From Switzerland 100 
From Portugal 75.1 
Prom Iialy 59.7 
From Norway 44.4 
From Yugoslavia 16.3 
Prom Hungary 11.9 | 
Prom Spain 10.4 
From Belgium 1.0 
From Argentina 59.1 
From Mexico —-- 56.5 
From Colombia 54.) | 
Prom Chile - 14.4 
From Brazil e 10.8 | 
From The Philippines 93.7 
From Japan 179.7 
From China and Hong-Kong 43.0 


From Dutch Indies 20.6 


Imports of gold from France, 
Holland, Norway, Yugoslavia and 
Belgium took place of course be- 
fore these countries were occu- 
pied by Germany. Import of gold 
from such neutral countries as 
Sweden, Switzerland and Portu- 
gal also was essentially continued | 
only until 1940, and already in 
1941 had decreased to an insignif- | 
icant amount. Gold imports by 
the U.S.A. from Italy and Hun-| 
gary continued in the period be-| 
tween the beginning of the war) 


the Allies, can hardly have bene- 
fited very much on account of 
the French gold reserve. 

The Germans have tried in 
every way to confiscate gold from 
the population. Already on June 
14, 1940, the Germans declared | 
the compulsory registration of all 
privately owned valuables, and 
opened the safes of the banks, 
etc.: as the accumulation of gold | 
in private hands was fairly large) 
in France, the looting of this gold | 
may have given the Germans a! 
considerable amount. 

In respect of its gold reserves, 
Holland held the second place 
among the occupied countries. At 
the time of the German occupa- 
tion her gold reserves had reached 
the figure of 650 million dollars. 
According to a statement made by 
Dutch Minister of Finance who 
arrived in London from Holland 
in May, 1940, only two thirds of 
this gold was taken out of Hol- 
land, and therefore, the Germans 
got about 200 million dollars of 
bank gold from Holland. Besides 
this a fairly considerable amount 
of gold fell into their hands by 
means of “requisitioning” pri- 
vately held stocks. 

At the time of the occupation) 
the Belgian centralized gold re- 
serve amounted to 734 million 
dollars. The greater part of this 
reserve was taken out of Belgium 
before the Germans came in. Two 
hundred and sixty million dol- 
lars were deposited by the Bel- 
gian National Bank in the Bank 
of France and taken to Dakar to- 
gether with the French gold. 
Later on instructions from Berlin 
all this Belgian gold was trans- 








in Europe and the entry of these! ferred on aeroplanes back to Bel- 
countries into the war. Consider-| gium by the Vichy Government 
able gold imports from the Latin) and handed over to the Germans. 
American countries and from the Later on the Belgian Government 
Philippines continued even in in London obtained a decision 
1941. Gold imports from Japan| from the American law courts, ac- 
were already in 1941 very insig-| cording to which an arrest was 
nificant owing to the limitation! put on French funds in the U.S.A. 
of Japanese-American trade and| for an amount equal to the value 
other measures. Thus, the Ameri- of the gold handed over to the 
can gold reserve grew mainly | Germans. In addition, the Ger- 
during the first period of the war ;mans succeeded in getting part 
before the passing of the lend-|of the gold privately owned in 
lease law for armaments and ma-| Belgium. 
terials. | The fairly large gold reserve of, 
‘the Norwegian Bank had already 
Germany’s loot of gold in oc- been taken out of Norway at the, 
cupied countries is a matter of; time of the German attack and) 
great interest. Not only were the was deposited in the U.S.A. and 
centralized gold reserves of these | Canada. 
countries looted, but also gold The Polish gold reserve was 
and gold articles belonging to the also taken to England and did 
population. | not fall into the hands of the Ger- | 


Of the occupied countries | mans. 
France held the first place in re-| The fate of the Czechoslovak | 
spect of its gold reserves. At the gold reserve is interesting. After | 
beginning of the war France held the occupation of the Sudetenland 
a centralized gold reserve 50% | the Germans received from the! 
larger than that of England. We) Czechoslovak National Bank 16 
see that the actual gold imports) million dollars’ worth of gold in 
from France into the U.S.A. be-| return for transferring to the 
fore the capitulation totalled 242 bank the Czechoslovak kronas 
million dollars. In addition, part; withdrawn from circulation in the 
of the French gold reserve was| Sudetenland. The major part of 
deposited in the U.S.A. before the the remaining Czechoslovak gold 
war, but this part can not have reserve was exported in good 
been very large as all the foreign time and did not get into the 
gold deposited in the U.S.A. at the! hands of the Germans. However, 











outbreak of the war amounted 
only to one milliard dollars. A 
certain part of the French gold 
reserve was apparently brought 
out of France before the capitu- 
lation and deposited in England, 
,According to estimates, out of the 
gold reserve held by the Bank of 
France comprising two thirds of 
all the centralized French gold 
reserve at the outbreak of war, 
23.8% is in the U.S.A., 11.9% in 
England and 11.9% in Canada. 
The principal part of the French 
gold, i.e. 47.6% of the Bank of 
France’s gold reserves, was taken 
to French West Africa (Dakar), 
and possibly partly secured by the 
Allies when they occupied Dakar. 
Finally 4.7% of the gold reserves 
were on the island of Martinique 
and in other French colonies out | 
of reach of the Germans. In this 
way the Germans, apart from the 
gold which they succeeded in 


about 25 million dollars were de- 
posited in the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements, which in its 
turn deposited this gold in the 
Bank of England. In accordance 
with the policy of “appeasement” 
then being carried out by Cham- 
berlain, this gold was handed out 
to the Reichsbank, which in this 
way received Czechoslovak gold 
worth 25 million dollars. 

The Yugoslav gold reserve (77 
million dollars at the time of the 
occupation) and the Greek (28 
million dollars) were saved from 
the Germans. 

The Danish gold reserve was 
also chiefly placed abroad. The 
Germans, however, found new 
means of looting the Danes. The 
American paper “PM” wrote in its 


ithe bank to buy up gold rings,) 
was | 
Already | 


watches, etc., and all this 
also sent to Germany.” 
when Austria was occupied the 
German Reichsbank had taken 
the Austrian gold reserve, which 
at that time amounted to 49 mil- 
lion dollars and was not in- 
cluded in the data published 
concerning the German gold re-| 
serve. In this way, the Germans 
nevertheless managed to loot in 
the occupied countries a consid-| 
erable amount of gold, although 
the predominant part of the cen- 
tralized gold reserves was saved. 
Besides, Germany in point of 
fact holds at its disposal the gold | 
reserve of her “allies’—Hun-| 
gary, Rumania and others. | 

All this loot of gold was car-| 
ried out by Germany at the 
same time as the pumping out | 
of goods from the occupied and | 
vassal countries, pressed into a) 
Procrustes’ bed of clearing agree- | 
ments. It is clear that in such' 
“trade” relations with these coun-| 
tries Germany does not require 
gold. The whole of the German 
press is filled with talk that gold) 
has outlived its meaning and that) 
the significance attached to it is | 
a hellish invention of the U.S.A..,}| 
England and other important! 
holders and producers of gold.! 
But notwithstanding this loud | 
talk the German-Fascist robbers) 
never scorned to take even the 
most insignificant quantity of 
gold, if only this could be found 
in an occupied country. 





The changes which have taken 
place in the gold reserves of neu- | 
tral countries are particularly 
characteristic of the actual part 
played by gold during the war. 
The gold reserve of Switzerland on 
Oct. 23, 1943, was 898 million dol- 
lars, i.e. it had increased by 313 
million dollars or by 53.5% dur- 
ing the war. This increase was 
largely due to the conscious pol- 
icy of the Swiss National Bank 
which converted its holdings of 
foreign currency into gold. The 
accumulation of this currency 
was, in its turn, connected with 
the repatriation of capital into 
Switzerland and with other fac- 
tors. The same could be observed 
in Sweden, where the gold reserve 
amounted to 369 million dollars 
at the end of July, 1943, ie. 14 
millions more than at the begin- 
ning of the war. The growth of 
the Swedish gold reserve was also 
dependent on the conversion of 
foreign currency into gold and is 
partly connected with payments 
of insurance indemnities for the 
sinking of Swedish ships. The 
same picture can be observed in 
Turkey, where the gold reserve 
by the end of July, 1943, had 
grown to 158 million dollars, i.e. 
by 128 million dollars or 427%. 
In this way the most important 
neutral countries have not only 
not reduced their gold reserves 
during the war, but on the con- 
trary have increased them. 

Before coming to the draw- 
ing up of conclusions concerning 
the distribution of the world’s 
gold reserves it is necessary to 
make a brief halt on the question 
of the production of gold during 
the war. The world production of 
“gold (excluding the U.S.S.R.) con- 
tinued to rise during the first 
years of the war, right up to 1941. 
From 1,136 million dollars in 1938 
it rose to 1,209 million in 1939. 
1,279 million in 1940 and to 1,289 
million in 1941; in 1942 it was es- 


creased from 165.4 million dollars 
in 1938 te 186.6 million dollars in 
1941 or by nearly 13%; in 1942 it 
dollars 
and in 1943 to about 126 million 
dollars. 

In West Africa where gold is 
mostly mined in the English pos- 
sessions, mining increased from 
24.7 million dollars in 1938 to 28.6 
million in 1939, and to 32.4 mil- 
lion in 1941, i.e. by 13%. For nine 
months of 1942 it amounted to 22.7 
million dollars. 

The position was somewhat dif- 
ferent in the other producing 
countries of the British Empire. 
In Rhodesia the mining of gold in 
1939 was somewhat lower than in 
1938, and after a temporary rise 
in 1940 it decreased again in 1941 
to 27.8 million dollars as against 
28.5 million in 1938 (for nine 
months of 1942 it was 20.2 million 
dollars). 

Mining in Australia grew some- 
what in 1939 as compared with 
1938, but in the following years of 
war it was reduced very consider- 
ably owing to the transfer of la- 
bor to war production. Gold min- 
ing in 1941 amounted to 51 mil- 
lion dollars as against 56.2 million 
dollars in 1939 (for nine months 
of 1942 it was only 31.8 million 
dollars). 

Gold mining in India fell dur- 
ing the years of war and was 9.9 
million dollars in 1941 as against 
11.3 million dollars in 1938 (for 
nine months of 1942 it was 7.3 
million dollars). In this way gold | 
mining did not develop equally in| 
different parts of the British Em- | 





concentration of world reserves of | 
monetary gold in the U.S.A., which 
had reached an immense amount 
even before the war, increased 
drastically in the course of the 
war, but its further growth had 
already stopped in 1941. England 
has spent practically all her cen- 
tralized gold reserve, but the Brit- 
ish Empire as a whole has even 
now at its disposal quite consider- 
able gold reserves; besides, her 
position in this respect is defined 
not only by stock reserves, but 
also by the fact that she remains 
the decisive producer of gold. In 
so far as its flow from countries 
of the British Empire to the U.S.A. 
has practically stopped, the cur- 
rent production may now go to 
replacing reserves. The most im- 
portant neutral countries have not 
only not lost their reserves of gold 
during the war, but have actually 
managed to increased them. Ger- 
many has looted a considerable 
amount of gold in the oceupied 
countries, but most of it at the 
expense of private holdings rather 
than at the expense of centralized 
reserves which were exported in 
time. All this proves net only that 
the U.S.A. and the British Empire 
will remain very i i 
gold, as is for instan 
in the English “Eco 
also that other countr 

way altogether depri¥ 
reserves as is someti 









mist,” but 
are in no 
ed of gold 
; made out. 





The question of t 
price of gold during war is of 
great interest. A fre@ market for 





timated at 10% less than in 1941. 
Gold mining increased most of 
all in the largest producing coun- 
try, i.e. South Africa. Here it in- 
creased from 426 million dollars 
in 1938 to 504 million dollars in 
1941, i.e. by 18 odd per cent. In 
1942 it amounted to 494 million 





issue of May 18, 1941: “The loot- 


good example of 
trickery by the Hitlerites. 





pumping back into France out ot 


Germans made the National 


dollars remaining approximately 


ing of gold in Copenhagen is ajon the level of the record year of 
commercial ' 
The' 


1941, and in 1943 to less than 455 
million dollars. 
In Canada geid mining in- 


gold did not exist in the most im- 
portant countries even before this 
/war was started. War measures 
limited this possibili still fur- 
ther, and the fixing of firm 


“prices for gold” by the state be- 
came a general practice. The state 
as a rule is the only legal buyer of 
gold (excepting such gold as is 
required for industrial needs). 





market for gold its price is formed 


In view of the absence of a free | 


whole increased considerably dur- 
ing the years of war, and its pro- 
portion in the world production 


(excluding the U.S.S.R.) remained 
at the pre-war level of 1938 
(62.5% ). 


Of the remaining gold produc- 
ing countries the largest producer 
of gold is the U.S.A. During the 
first years of war gold mining 
grew considerably (in 1938— 
178.1 million dollars, in 1940— 
210.1 million dollars and in 1941 
—209.2 million dollars). How- 
ever, after the U.S.A. entry into 
the war the reorganization of eco- 
nomics to war conditions brought 
about a drastic reduction in pro- 
duction. During 1942 it amounted 
to only 121 million dollars, and in 
1943 to about 54 million dollars. 

A different movement in gold 
mining was to be seen in the 
Latin American countries. For in- 
stance, in Mexico it fell in 1939 as 
against 1938, and after a slight 
rise in 1940 it again fell very con- 
siderably in 1941 and 1942. It 
grew during the war years in Co- 
lombia and Nicaragua and also in 
Chile in the first years, where 
however already in 1941 a con- 
siderable reduction took place. It 
can be said that before the entry 
of the U.S.A. and Japan into the 
second world war gold mining 
generally grew, and only after 
this a tendency towards a slight 
reduction could be observed, 
which became particularly appar- 
ent in the U.S.A., Canada, South 
Africa and so on. This tendency 
is as a rule connected with the 
transfer of workers, materials, etc. 


pire. However, gold mining as a'to direct war production. 

GOLD PRODUCTION 

(In millions of dollars) 

(‘Federal Reserve Bulletin,’’ December, 1942, p. 1253) 
World (excl. South West 
Year— U.S.5S.R.) Africa Canada Africa Rhodesia Australia 
1938 1,136.4 425.6 165.4 24.7 28.5 54.3 
1939 1,208.7 448.8 178.3 28.6 28. 56.2 
1940 1,279.5 491.6 185.9 32.2 yo 55.9 
1941 1,288.9 504.3 186.6 32.4 27.8 51.0 
1942 (9 months__ ad 375.7 130.3 22.7 20.2 31.8 
Year— India U.S.A. Mexico Colombia Nicaragua Chile 
1938 11.3 178.1 32.3 16.2 1.6 10.3 
1939- 11.1 196.4 29.4 20.0 3.5 11.4 
1940 10.2 210.1 30.9 22.1 5.4 12.0 
1941 9.9 203.2 28.0 23.0 7.5 9.3 
1942 (9 months) _- » ye 101.7 23.5 16.2 6.0 5.3 
We shall now summarise. Thejon an illegal market; in those 


countries where a more or less 
free market ‘exists, the price of 
gold is legally fixed, and then by 


calculating at the existing rate of 
-exchange this price may be given. 


in any currency. 

_ In order to explain we quote 
instances from the actual position. 
The U.S.A. Treasury as the only 
legal buyer obtains as from Jan- 
uary, 1934, an ounce of fine gold 
of any origin for 35 dollars. This 
means that one dollar is equal to 
1/35th of an ounce of gold, and is 


ithe mark of value for this quan- 


tity of gold. The English Treas- 
ury (and the Bank of England) 
as the only legal buyer of gold in 
England obtains it as from the 
beginning of the war at the 
“price” of 168 shillings per ounce, 
which also means that one shilling 
is the mark for the cost of 1/168th 
of an ounce of gold, and one £ 
sterling equals 20/168ths ounces. 
The correlation of these “prices 
for gold” in the U.S.A. and Eng-. 
land fixes the correlation of the 
dollar and *£ sterling. As both 
35 dollars and 168 shillings are 
equal to one ounce of fine gold, 
they are equal to one another, and 
one * sterling is equal to 4 dol- 
lars and 16.66 cents. The small 
difference between this rate and 
| the one actually fixed (4 dollars 
'24%-3% cents) is explained by the 
cost of transport and insurance of 
' gold. 

_. As both in the U.S.A. and in 


so-called +England the free market for gold 


has been abolished, legal ‘“mar- 
'ket” prices do not exist. In India, 
however, in Bombay some mar- 
keting of gold has been retained. 
At the beginning of 1943 gold was 
quoted on this market at 67 
rupees per tola (1 tola=180 grains 
(troy)), i.e. 1782/3 rupees for an 
ounce (as against 41 rupees per 
tola or 109 1/3 rupees per ounce 
at par). (“The Banker,” January, 
1943, p. 53.) This means that one 
ounce of gold was quoted at 268 
shillings and not at 168 shillings, 
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i.e. one £ sterling on the Bombay 
market was equal to 20/268 or 
10/134 ounces of gold and not to 
20/168 ounces. In other words 
the £ sterling had depreciated on 
the Bombay market 37.3% in 
comparison with the official rate. 
As the official “price of gold” in 
the U.S.A. is 35 dollars per ounce, 
and the Bombay market price is 
53.8 dollars, we arrive at a de- 
preciation of the dollar of 35% in 
comparison with the official rate. 
In this way the fact is disclosed 
(which cannot be noticed either in 


England or in the U.S.A. in view 
of the absence of a free market | 


for gold there) that the *£ ster- 
ling and the dollar have depre- 
ciated and the market has made 
them equal to a much smaller 
quantity of gold than that of the 
official exchange. This at the 
same time means that prices for 
goods in England and the U.S.A. 
in terms of gold are lower than 
when these prices are calculated 
on the basis of the official rates. 

In conditions of a free gold 
market this situation would have 
been impossible. Gold from Eng- 
land, the U.S.A. and other coun- 
tries would be directed to India 
against arbitration operations, and 


the gap between the “gold prices’ | 


would be quickly liquidated. In 


the absence of a free gold market 
a paradoxical situation arises! 


when the American and English 
treasuries 


on the market. 
the American producer or the 
English currency fund must sell 
gold to the U.S.A. Treasury at 35 
dollars per ounce, although they 
could have obtained 54 dollars for 
the same ounce had they sold it 


on the Bombay market; and the| 
| peace production. This vast proc- 
per | 
ounce, although he could realize | 
268 shillings for it by selling in| 


South African producer must sell 
his gold at 168 shillings 


Bombay. It is clear that this sit- 
uation gives rise for all manner 
of illegal deals and speculation. 
At the same time a gap is formed 
between the depreciation of the 


‘now be organized more 


iabundant production and 


buy gold much} 
“cheaper” than it could be bought | 
In other words, | 


Urges “Controlled Decontrol” _ 
For Post-War Collaboration 


(Continued from page 581) 
They consist primarily in estab- phrase, work their own passage 


lishing simple rules and regula- 
tory mechanisms, by the accep- 
tance of which men are able to 
cooperate to their mutual advan- 
tage. 

“The first section of this paper 
is devoted therefore to stating the 
need for simple mechanisms to 
clear and adjust economic trans- 
actions between citizens of dif- 
ferent countries. Such clearing 
and balancing of payments must 
con- 
sciously and formally than was 


necessary in the long period of! 


peace before the first World War; 
but the essential needs remain 
mueh as they were then. In par- 
ticular the mechanisms of clear- 
ing and adjustment should be such 
as to facilitate enterprise and pro- 
mote active markets leading to 
inter- 
change. 


“The second section of the pa- 
per surveys some of the more 
difficult questions of readjustment 
and reconversion that are likely 
to arise in the aftermath of war. 
It would be relatively easy to out- 
line an ideal world of peace and 
prosperity; but before the founda- 
tions of such a world can be laid 
there is a difficult period of trans- 
ition to be traversed from war to 
peace. Here in the United States 
we know that war-time industries 
must shrink, equipment must be 
scrapped or converted, workers 
must be transferred from war to 


ess of reconversion must entail 
shifts not only in production but 
in prices and costs. In countries 
that have suffered more directly 
from the havoc of war these tasks 
of reconversion and reconstruc- 
tion will be infinitely more com- 
plicated. The second section of 
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back to acceptance in the family | 
of nations. | 
“This truth, which constitutes | 
the inescapable argument for re- | 
storing the greatest possible de- | 
gree of individual initiative be- 
comes clearer with every passing | 
day; but the complementary truth | 
must be equally emphasized. In- 
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dividual initiative, if it is to be 
constructive, must proceed within | 
a framework of social order. Un- | 
less it is articulated and combined | 
to achieve social purposes, indi- 
vidual enterprise lapses into an- 
archy and defeats its own ends. | 
This paper is not concerned with | 
the reconciliation of individual | 
freedom and social order which | 
must be made nationally within | 
each individual country according 
to the circumstances and genius of 


Canadian 


By. BRUCE 


Securities 


WILLIAMS 


It now develops that the Canadian bid for post-war export 
markets is going to be on a much broader scale than had been 
previously anticipated in most quarters. 


Recognition by the Dominion Government that Canada has 
become one of the great trading nations of the world is underscored 
by formation of the Export Credit Insurance Corporation, with capital 





its own people and their tradi- 
tions. But something needs to be 


) . C | treasury. 
said of the necessity for interna- 


to be supplied by the Dominion® 


tional order and organization.” 


Despite his contention that re- 
conversion is a domestic problem, 
Prof. Condliffe calls for a plan of 
cooperative international action, 
particularly in the establishment 
of an international clearing sys- | 
tem. “In order to maintain active 
and healthy economic activity,” | 
he points out, “there must be an 
effective international mechanism | 
through which goods and services | 
can be exchanged and payments 
can be cjeared. In the absence of 
such a central mechanism com- 
petition becomes destructive. As | 
the governor of an engine absorbs | 
and smooths out irregularities of | 
movement and pressure, the clear- | 
ing mechanism coordinates the | 
flow and interchange of goods and | 
services. When the governor fails | 
to function, irregular pressures 
put a strain on the whole mech- 





| assistance of Canadian exporters} 


Initially, the plan will be sup- 
ported by a capital fund of up to 
$30,000,000. Under the insurance 
and loan provisions of the plan, 
Ottawa’s commitments are limited 
to guarantees of $200,000,000 at 
any one time and loans and pur- 
chases of foreign government se- 
curities up to $100,000,000. 


In explaining the measure to 
the House, Trades Minister Mac- 
Kinnon stated that: “The essence 
of export credit insurance is that 
the exporter enters into an export 
sales contract with an importer in 
another country and is able tc 
insure himself on a premium basis 
in respect of the payment risks 
that are involved. 


“The Export Credit Insurance 
Corp. that is to be set up in Can- 
ada is intended to develop for the 
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'a business of this kind, and it is 
ithe intention that it shall operate 
on a self-sustaining basis, but that 
it shall be essentially non-profit 
making.” 


Thus, the plan is designed to 











this paper is therefore a plea for|anism and, if this strain cracks 
a period of “controlled decontrol”’ | any part, the uncontrolled and un- 
rather than a hasty abandonment | coordinated pressures may wreck 
of war controls in an effort to get| the whole machine. Something 
back at once to the freer economy | very like this happened when the 
of peace. | restored international gold stand- 


dollar and ¢ sterling in respect of | 
the gold, measured by the Bom- 
bay market, and the depreciation | 
of these currencies in respect of 
home prices for goods measured 
at the official “gold price.” 


INCORPORATED 
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When talking of the “future” 
fate of gold, it must be said that 
its role as a measure of value will 
inevitably be maintained so long 


as production of goods is main- | 


tained. This role is quite inde- 
pendent of the existence or ab- 
sence of a gold standard or of gold 
circulation. Even inflation (de- 
preciation of money) rests on the 
role of gold as a measure of value. 
This role of gold is also not in- 
fluenced either by the volume or 
the distribution of the world’s 
gold reserves. The question con- 
cerning the role of gold with re- 
gard to other functions of money 
is quite another matter. Gener- 


ally gold stopped being used for | 
in- | 


monetary circulation inside 
dividual countries already from 


the time of the 1914-1918 war. As | 
these developments in considering 


when | the economic policies to be fol- 


the machinery for credit breaks 


a means for payment it only 


comes in times of crisis, 


down. As treasure it played an 
essential role between the two 
world.wars, and undoubtedly will 
continue to play it in the future. 


Even earlier, gold as world money, | 


as Marx pointed out, did not so 
much play the role of a means of 
purchase as that of a means of 
settlement. A number of present 


day schemes are aimed at bring-| 


ing this latter role to a minimum. 
_In this way, although the sig- 


nificance of gold as money | 


changes (and has already changed | 
all the other specialized producers 


'in these and other lands must con- 


more than once) in the historic 
process, nevertheless the role of 


gold in. the monetary system of. 


the capitalistic world will be in- 
evitably maintained independent- 
ly of the money standards which 
will be accepted after the war. 





“Finally attention is drawn in the | ard broke down in 1929-1933. The | 


third section of the paper to many 


important new elements of eco- | , , ’ 
nomic organization that must Ue veri machine of which 
e 

snapped. From time to time, after | 
|each successive national currency 
partly from new industrial and | devaluation, some relief appeared | 
from |to have been given to different 

new objectives of social policy, | "ational economies, but the ulti- 
y ;mate result of the breakdown | 
| symbolized by the collapse of ex- 
'change stability was impoverish- | 


States is emerging from this war | ment for all.” 


taken into account in any attempt 
to reconstruct international eco- 
nomic collaboration. These derive 
trading techniques, partly 
and partly from inevitable shifts 
in the balance of economic power 
among the nations. The United 


with its economic capacity and fi- 
nancial strength greater than it 
has ever been. The structure of 
its economic activity, however, 
has changed. The mere fact that 
it has functioned as the arsenal 
of democracy is indicative of this 
change. Account must be taken of 


lowed in the post-war world.” 


Demobilization a Domestic 
Problem 


Condliffe *regards the 


Prof. 


‘problem of demobilization as one 


which each nation must solve for 
itself. “There was never any »os- 
sibility,’ he writes, “that some 


general plan of intergovernmental 


action could serve to reconvert 
the world from war to peace. As 
the time for demobilization draws 
nearer, it becomes obvious that 
the patient farmers in the rice- 
bowl of China, the sheep-raisers 
in Australia, the farmers and fac- 
tory workers in the United States. 
the Soviet Union, and Britain, and 


tribute the greater share of their 
own reorganization. The salvation 
of the occupied lands will depend 
primarily upon the efforts of 
their own peoples. The misguided 
populations of the enemy coun- 
tries must, in Mr. Churchill’s 








aid Canadian exports in three 
ways: 

1. It guarantees the obliga- 
tions involved in contracts to 
buy goods from Canadian ex- 
porters. 

2. It provides loans to for- 
eign governments for the pur- 
chase of Canadian goods. 

3. It permits purchase or guar- 
antee of securities issued by for- 
eign governments to Canadians 
in payment for Canadian goods. 


“It may be argued,” he contin- | ~— 

ues, “that the greater part of the; Another measure designed to 
vigorous economic activity which | underwrite post-war prosperity in 
was so productive of social ad-'|Canada is the proposed “floor” 
vancement in the latter half of the | under prices of farm products con- 
nineteeth century was national |tained in the Agricultural Prices 
rather than international. This is | Support Act introduced by Agri- 
true. Indeed it has always been | cyjture Minister Gardiner in the 
true and must be true in the fu-| House last week. Provision for an 
ture as in the past, if prosperity | outlay of up to $200,000,000, ex- 
is to be restored. In particular it | .jysive of administration expendi- 
must be true for the United States |; u+es is called for in the bill. 
which is now the greatest voor al % : . 
facturing country and therefore This measure is decidedly 
the greatest buyer of raw mater-| more controversial than the Ex- 
ials in the world. Unless there is | port Insurance Credits Act, but 
active production and employment) it points clearly to the fact that 
it is unlikely that this country | Canada is determined to main- 
can take an active part in organiz-| tain the tremendous gains which 
ing an effective system of inter- 


violent market fluctuations that. 
ensued were like the threshing of | 


governing mechanism had 
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she has achieved during the last 
five war years. 
a %: ue 

As was anticipated, the market 
last week remained a very quiet 
affair. Veteran traders found it 
difficult to remember a previous 
period, even in August, when 
there was so little activtiy. 
| The recovery in Saskatchewans 
‘continued as a result of a gradual 
|inerease on the bid side with no 
‘offers to be found. The bids on 
| Canadian Nationals and Dominion 
external bonds also moved up- 
| ward slightly, largely as a result 
|of nothing being available on the 
|offering side. 

With some of the uncertainty 
‘resulting from the current provin- 
cial elections due to be cleared 
up this week, there is reason to 
hope that before long the stale- 
prs will be broken. 

















national trade. If it does not do 
so the chances of such a system 
being organized are remote. Yet 
it is as unrealistic to consider na- 
tional economic activity apart 
from its international reper- 
cussions as it is to draw a dis- 
tinction today between the home | 
front and the battle lines. The) 
connection between domestic and | 
international economic policy is so | 
intimate that for many practical | 
purposes they constitute a single |}, 
entity. This paper is not primarily |) 
concerned with domestic economic | 
policy either in the United States | 
or in any other country; but it | 
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*€ s 1936 could be honestly arrived | 
Unlisted Trading And The = .:0i., f 's rarer more 
likely that the intent of Con-| 


gress, as expressed in the orig- | 
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| inal act, would be reaffirmed | AMERICAN _ AMERICAN GAS. 
Exchanges j and translated into action and B A _ - | AND ELEC west COMPANY 
(Continued from page 579) that this hybrid classification ANK NOTE | Mu Reda 
| would be eliminted. : Preferred Stock Dividen 
did not materially change. Trad-{ deceptive practices, the report) woohpove traced the continuing | ass yt COMPANY 


TUE ceoules quarterhy dividendofOne 
© Dolier Eighteen «4 Three-querter 
Cents ($1.1834) per share on the 43%4% 
cumulative Preferred capital stock of the 
comp-ny issued and outstanding in the 
hands of the public has been declared out 
of the surplus net earnings of the company 


referred to Sections 9 and 10 of | 
the Act which provide sanctions | 
against such practices. 

5. The report admitted 
the exemption of securities 


ing in the unlisted department of 
the Curb waxed and flourished. | 
To admit to unlisted trading | 
privileges, no consent of the is- | 
suer or of security holders was} 


Preferred Dividend No. 154 
Common Dividend No. 138 


philosophy of the SEC favoring | 
the listing of securities, either 
that | fully or by admitting to unlisted | 

| trading privileges. We have seen | 
| that, in pursuance of its prefer- | 


A quarterly dwidend of 75¢ per share 
(114%) on the Preferred Stock for the 


for tre 


required. Any dealer, member or 
non-member, could apply for such 
privilege, accompanying his ap- 
plication with a brief description, 
cursory statistical data and a lick 


and a promise that an effort| 

would be made to maintain aj 

market. * 
Under such conditions, it was 


inevitable that serious charges of 
manipulation and deception) 
should develop. As a result of an 
investigation by Attorney General | 
Bennett of the State of New York 
in 1933, over 1,000 issues were ex- 
pelled from unlisted trading with 
the recommendation that this 
category be abolished. 
Nevertheless, as of Dec. 15, 1935, 
out of a total of 1,085 stock issues 
traded on the Curb, 753 were un- 
listed and out of 543 bond issues, 
all but 40 were dealt in on an un- 
listed basis. 
In its study of trading in un- 
‘ listed securities on national ex- 
changes (1936), the Securities & 
Exchange Commission summed 
up then prevalent objections to 
such privileges as follows: 

1. Full and accurate informa- 
tion concerning the issuer is 
vital to the proper functioning 
of a free and open market. A 
properly functioning exchange 
market is therefore impossible 
for unlisted securities. 

2. The Exchange should not 
have power to determine the 
market in which a security is to 
be bought and sold without the 
consent of the issuer. 

3. Exchanges frequently admit 
securities to unlisted trading 
when no real market exists on 
the Exchange. In such cases it 
is frequently contended that the 
Exchange quotation reflects 
only a kind of arbitrage against 
the over-the-counter market. 

4. Manipulative practices have 
been rife in connection with un- 
listed trading upon Exchanges. 

5. The continuance of unlisted 
trading will involve an unfair 
discrimination against issuers of 
listed securities and will, be- 
cause of such discrimination, 
tend to discourage listing and 
encourage delisting. 

6. As a practical matter, it is 
extremely difficult to bring 
home to the investing public 
the distinction between a fully 
listed security and one admitted 
to unlisted trading privileges. 
The report then proceeded to a 

rebuttal of the objections, in ef- 
fect, as follows: 

1. A rule providing for the 
registration of all securities, in- 
cluding those dealt in over-the- 
counter, would serve to provide 
considerable information on all 
issues. National Exchanges 
could establish a limited basis 
for information which would 
serve the purpose for unlisted 


tradirg. 
2. As to whether the issuer 
or the applicant Exchange 


should possess the right to de- 
termine the market place for a 
security, the Commission recog- 
nized the sole right of neither, 
and recommended that the 
Commission be vested with the 
power of determination “in the 
public interest.” 

3. The report conceded that, 
in the past, there had been 
many evidences of granting un- 
listed privileges to securities 
which had no real market on 





the Exchange. The Commission 
averred that it possessed the 
power to weigh the controlling 
factors of adequate distribution 
and local trading activity and to 
issue orders based on the merits 
of individual applications. 

4. Again conceding the prev- 
alence of past manipulative and 


- 


i 


" 





granted unlisted privileges from | 


Sections 12, 13, 14 and 16 of the 
Act (which sections, respec- 
tively, deal with registration of 
securities, periodical and other 
reports, solicitation of proxies 
and liabilities of directors, of- 
ficers and principal stockhold- 
ers) “seemed unfair,” but added 
that, for practical reasons, the 
discrimination should be elim- 


inated: by gradual adjustment 
rather than by precipitous 
change. 


the mind of public 
fully listed securities and those 
admitted to unlisted trading 
the report stated that the Com- 


mission required that quotations | 


by ticker differentiate between 

listed and unlisted issues by 

adding the letter “L” to quota- 
tions for listed securities. The 

Commission admitted, however, 

that its power to require this 

differentiation did not extend 
to persons unconnected with 

Exchanges, such as newspapers. 

Thus the confusion continues to 

exist. 

The report further advanced the 
case in favor of unlisted trading 
on Exchanges by alleging (a) the 
probable danger of a serious de- 
cline in security values if securi- 
ties now admitted to unlisted 
trading should be precipitated on- 
to the over-the-counter markets, 
and (b) the risk that the smaller 
Exchanges will lose many of those 
securities the issuers of which 
may elect to seek listing rather 
than to go over-the-counter. 

In studying the above pros and 
cons of the unlisted trading ques- 
tion, it should be remembered 
that these views were based on 
conditions as they existed ap- 
proximately ten years ago, at 
which time the SEC was some- 
what in awe of the vast, over-the- 
counter market, which it consid- 
ered unorganized, unregulated 
and extremely difficult to “po- 
lice.” Thus it may have appeared 
wiser — and certainly more ex- 
pedient—at that time to recom- 
mend the continuance and exten- 
sion of unlisted trading privileges 
on Exchanges from the single 
standpoint of more feasible sur- 
veillance. This thought seems to 
have received outstanding and al- 
most exclusive basic considera- 
tion. 

But, since 1936, the SEC has 
formulated and put into effect 
many rules and regulations relat- 
ing to the transaction of business 
over-the-counter. These rules ef- 
fectively regulate and control al- 
most every conceivable activity, 
from the registration of brokers, 
dealers and securities down to the 
prescribing of approved confirma- 
tions and office forms. The over- 
the-counter market remains 
“vast,” but it is no longer “un- 
regulated.” 

Thus the expediency motive so 
apparent a decade ago can no 
longer properly be offered in de- 
fense of an outmoded philosophy. 

Yet, in evidence of a consistent 
continuation of that philosophy, 
the granting of unlisted trading 
privileges on Exchanges reflects 
no important change. As of Jan. 
1, 1944, the New York Curb rec- 
ord disclosed a total of 1,019 stock 
listings, of which 543 “enjoyed 
unlisted trading privileges.” Of a 
total of 210 bond issues eligible 
for trading, only 26 were fully 
listed. 

We believe it is proper to 
suggest that the Securities & 
Exchange Commission re-ex- 
amine the subject of unlisted 
trading privileges on Exchanges 
in its entirety. It is extremely 
doubtful that the conclusions of 
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between | 


| ence 


for auction markets, 
'Commission has_ persistently 
| ignored virtually all relevant fac- 
except that of expediency. 


| tors 
|We have examined the under- 


| standabie support of this phil-| 
members of na-/| 


‘osophy by the 
| tional Exchanges. 

|Special and Secondary Offerings 
| Now we arrive at something of 
|a paradox. 
| tional Exchanges, alert to their 
|} own interests, have been quick to 


| \ 
6. In respect to confusion in! recognize the value of over-the- | (RGA) 


counter methods and procedures, | 


| particularly in instances when the 
| facilities of the Stock Exchange 
| have proved inadequate for the 
job at hand. Frankly adopting 
the profit motive inherently pres- 
ent in retail salesmanship, the Ex- 
changes have brought to a high 
state of development the market- 
ing devices known as “Special! Of- 
ferings” and “Secondary Distribu- 
tions.” In simplest terms, these 
designations are applied to the 


whereby the profit paid to the 
distributor is substantially in ex- 
cess of the stated comparable 
Stock Exchange commission. 


Shields & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, have 
been prominently identified with 
this type of distribution. In a 
brochure entitled, “A Review of 
Special Offerings and Secondary 
Distributions, Jan. 1, 1940, to Dec. 
31, 1943,” the firm lists a total of 
1,085 such offerings, embracing 
the distribution of something over 
23,000,000 shares of stock. That 
the allowable profits incident 
thereto are generous compared 
| with fixed Exchange commissions 
| may be observed from the follow- 
| ing excerpts: 
| From the following examples, it 








the | 


Members of the na- |’ 


distribution of securities at net or | 
fixed prices under arrangements | 


quarter ending September 30, 1944, and 

a dwvidend of 20¢ per share on the Com- 

mon Stock have been declared. Both divi- 

dends are payable October 1, 1944. to 

holders of record September 7, 1944. 

The stock transfer books will remain open. 
J. P. TREADWELL, Jr. 


Secretary 


July 26, 1944 

















RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Dividend on 

First Preferred Stock 

The Directors have declared, for the 
period July 1, 1944 to September 30, 
1944, a dividend of 871 cents per 
share on the outstanding $3.50 Cumu 
lative First Preferred Stock, payable 
October 2, 1944 to holders of record 


at the close of business September 8, 
1944, 


GEORGE S. DE SOUSA 
Vice-President and Treasurer 
New York, N. Y., August 4, 1944 





| Thus is the inter-relationship of 


| the listed and over-the-counter 

| divisions of the securities business 
graphically illustrated. 

| Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 


|& Beane, one of the country’s; 
largest member houses, with 88}, 


offices located in 29 States, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Cuba, is keenly 
|and aggressively aware of the in- 
terlocking elements of the busi- 
ness. The following are excerpts 
from the firm’s 1943 Annual Re- 
port: 
“Last year the firm’s Off- 
Board revenue increased $583,- 
000 although its percentage of 
| the firm’s total security and 

commodity revenue’ declined 
from 18% in 1942 to 13.4% in 
1943. We participated in the 





will be seen that commissions distribution of 128 primary and 
Selling Stock 
| Group Exchange 
Date— Security Shares Price Commission Commission 
4-16-40 Florence Stove Co. 40,000 365% $1.00 $.2166 
4-26-40 Merchants Fire —_ 6,000 48 2.50 .2450 
12-10-40 Parke, Davis ee 50,000 30 1.25 -2000 
12-11-40 Hammermi!! Paper - 30,000 2532 2.25 -1891 
3-21-41 Garvel, Tac. .....-..... §6,690 93% .62 *.1400 
6- 2-41 Pairbanks Morse _~_ 9,500 35 1.00 -2165 
6- 5-41 F. W. Woolworth_ 50,000 272 1.00 .1938 
12-18-41 Western Auto __- 5,000 19 1.25 -1725 
12-23-41 Bond Stores . 32,000 18% 1.25 .1706 
1-26-42 Great Atl. & Pac.__ 2,272 802 2.50 .3263 
4- 1-42 Cinti. Sub. Tel.__ . 3,000 63 2.25 -2825 
5- 1-42 Hartford Steam Boil_. 1,300 45 2.00 -2375 
5-13-42 Standard Stoker 6,000 17 1.50 .1625 
6- 3-42 Anheuser-Busch —_____ 9,290 56 4.00 -2650 
10-13-42 National Linen - -. 19,148 27 3.00 -1925 
12-24-42 Lionel Corp. ___- 10,000 9 .50 -1400 
3- 1-43 Sunray Oil A 70,000 31 .25 -0800 
1-13-43 Kendall Refining 12,1C0 13% 1.00 .1581 
4- 1-43 Int'l Cigar Mach.___ 1,000 1332 1.00 .1584 
4-21-43 Sloss, Sheffield ____- 7,650 110 5.00 .3500 
6- 7-43 Electric Pow. & Lt. __ 1,730 281% 1.00 .1963 
7- 9-43 Diamond Alkali ____-~ 3,700 5812 2.00 .2713 
10-25-43 Muskogee Co. -___-___- 2,650 634 .68 -1100 


paid ranged as high as ten times 
the equivalent Stock Exchange 
commission and, in some instances, 
the vrofit exceeded 10% of the 
amount involved. The profit mo- 
tive in merchandising securities 
has been liberally employed in 
the distribution of blocks too 
large to be readily absorbed in 
auction trading. There is no fault 
to be found with this procedure. 
It possesses distinct advantages 
to the sellers, who, in most in- 
stances, are administrators, trus- 
tees or liquidators of estates. It 
is fair to the buyers who are as- 
sured of an adequate offering at 
a fixed price. And it affords the 
distributing dealers and brokers 
a reasonable profit for the sales- 
manship involved. We quote from 
Shield’s brochure: 

“We believe that the distribu- 
tion of blocks of securities hav- 
ing investment qualities repre- 
sents an opportunity for secur- 
ity houses to render a real serv- 
ice to their customers in the 
field of intelligent merchand- 
ising.” 





8 


secondary offerings. 

“Our Off-Board Trading De- 
partment, through our offices 
and wire network, offers unique 
access to nation-wide supply 


ties such as Governments, State 
and Municipal bonds, bank, 
trust and insurance stocks, as 
well as thousands of important 
corporate issues. During 
1943, this Department handled 
an average of 6,000 quotations 
daily and completed 63,301 
transactions in unlisted securi- 
ties, 13,494 more than in 1942. 

The volume of the firm’s busi- 
ness in U. S. Governments was 
, more than tripled over 1942.... 
The firm underwrote or par- 
ticipated with other houses in 
24 issues of bonds and 51 offer- 
ings of common stocks. Here 
is an example of a firm alert te 
the extensive and diversified 
opportunities afforded by the 
broad field of investments and 
finance and fully cognizant of 
their over-lapping  relation- 
ships.” 








and demand for unlisted securi- |! 


quarter ending September 30, 1944, 
paysble October 2, 1944, to holders of 
such stock of record on the books of the 
company at the close of business September 
6, 1944. 


Common Steek Dividend 


6 I i3.2 reaular quarterly dividend of 
Forty Cents (40c) per share on the 
Common capital stock of the company is 


sued and cutstending in the hands of the 
public has been declared out of the surplus 
net earnings of the company for the quarter 


ending September 30, 1944, payable Sep- 
tember 15, 1944, to holders of such stock 
of record on the books of the company at 
the close of business August 17, 1944. 


FRANK B. BALL, Secretary. 
August 9, 1944. 




















Atlas Corporation 


Dividend on Common Stock 
Novick 1S HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 25¢ per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of 
Atlas Corporation, payable Septem- 
ber 11, 1944, to holders of such 
stock of record at the close of busi- 
ness August 14, 1944. 





Dividend No. 32 
on 6% Preferred Stock 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 75¢ per share for the quarter 
ending August 31. 1944, has .been 
declared on the 6% Preferred Stock 
of Atlas Corporation, payable Sep- 
1 tember 1, 1944, to holders of-such 

stock of record -at. the close of 
business August 14, 1944. 


Water A. Peterson, Treasurer 
August 3, 1944: 





























THE ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 


COMMON 
DIVIDEND 


NUMBER 
156 





At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
held July 31, 1944, a dividend of 
twenty-five cents per share and a special 
dividend of twenty-five cents per share 
were declared on the Common Stock of 
the Company, payable September 15, 
1944, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business August 21, 1944. 
Checks will be mailed. 

W. M. O'CONNOR 


July 31, 1944 Secretary 








- THE BUCKEYE PIPE LINE 
COMPANY 


30 Broad Street 
New York, July 29, 1944. 


A dividend of .Twenty (20) Cents per share 
has been declared on the capital stock without 
par value of this!@ompany, payable September 
15, 1944 to shareholders of record at the close 
of business August? 18, 1944. 


‘Jiv¢. O. BELL, Secretary. 


Mutual Funds 


(Continued on page 593) 


Lord-Abbett group of investing 
companigs; a revised folder on 
Affiliated Fund; a new prospectus 
on Union Trusteed Funds... . 
Hare’s Ltd.—A folder on the ad- 
vantages of trading in the groups 
of Institutional Securities, Ltd. 














Dividends 

New England Fund—A quar- 
terly dividend of 15¢ per share 
payable July 31 to shareholders 
of record July 21, 1944. 

American Business Shares—An 
extra dividend of 5¢ per share 
payable Sept. 1, 1944, to stock- 
holders of record Aug. 15. 

Keystone Custodian Fund “K1” 
—A regular semi-annual distribu- 
tion of 65¢ per share and a special 
distribution of 55¢ per share, pay- 
able Aug. 15, 1944, to shareholders 
of record July 31. 

Institutional Securities, Ltd. — 
A dividend of 2%4¢ per share pay- 
able \ Sept. 30 to Bank Greup 
‘shareholders of record Aug. 31. - 

iu {9Te! , 
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Spahr Notes Discrepancies In FDR’s 1933 Money 


Policy And Sec’y Morgenthau’s Present Views 


Prof. Walter E. Spahr, in the 


August issue of Monetary Notes, 


published by the National Committee on Monetary Policy, calls 
attention to the change in the Administration’s policy regarding cur- 
rency stabilization since President Roosevelt on July 3, 1933, sent his 
telegram recalling the American delegates from the World Economic 


Conference. 
“The prin- 
cipal grounds 
on which so 
many econo- 
mists and 
others de- 
plored the 
Roosevelt 
telegram . of 
July 3, 1933, 
which wreck- 
ed the World 
Economic and 
Monetary 
Conference in 
London,’’ 
writes Prof. 
Spahr, “were 
not that set- 
tlement of 
basic  eco- 
nomic factors 
did not precede currency stabil- 
ization but that the London Con- 
ference was designed (1) to solve 
those problems and to open up 
foreign trade, and (2) to prepare 
the way for currency stabilization 
and a thoroughgoing return to an 
international gold standard. They 
objected to the President’s ex- 
cuses, for torpedoing that confer- 
ence, which were not then perti- 
nent. They condemned his adop- 
tion of the policy of currency de- 
preciation and devaluation as a 
means of raising prices and gen- 
erating recovery in this country. 
Many of these economists re- 
garded his wrecking of that con- 
ference as one of the great catas- 





Dr. Walter E. Spahr 


mS 





trophies of modern times. Some 
even thought that the conference, | 
had it been permitted to fulfill its | 
purposes, might have enabled the 
world to avoid the present war. 

“Now, some of the President’s 
arguments of 1933 are pertinent 
to the problems of 1944 in so far 
as the proper order of attack on 
international economic and mone- 
tary problems is concerned. To- 
day Europe is in a state of chaos. 
Several countries lack even gov- 
ernments; and the proper order of 
procedure is, as stated by The 
Economist (London) of May 20, 
quoted above: first, there must be 
a stable government; next, the 
economic conditions that under- 
mine the value of a nation’s cur- 
rency must be corrected, and, last 
of all, comes currency stabiliza- 
tion. 

“Now, Secretary Morgenthau 
puts currency stabilization first— 
even before governments are 





established in several of the coun- 
tries concerned with this mone- 
tary enterprise, and_ before any 





of Germany (May 12); with Fi- 
nance Minister Soong of China 
(May 18); with Viscount Ishii of 


Japan (May 27); with Senor Tor- | 


res of Chile (June 3). In his fire- 
side chat of May 7, 1933, the 
President said of his conferences 
with the representatives of for- 
eign nations regarding the 
planned London Conference: 

“*In the conferences which we 
have held and are holding with 
the leaders of other nations, we 
are seeking four great objectives: 
first, a general reduction of arma- 
ments and through this the re- 
moval of the fear of invasion and 
armed attack, and, at the same 
time, a reduction in armament 
costs, in order to help in the bal- 
ancing of government budgets and 
the reduction of taxation; second, 
a cutting down of the trade 
barriers, in order to restart the 
flow of exchange of crops and 
goods between nations; third, the 
setting up of a stabilization of 
currencies, in order that trade can 
make contracts ahead; fourth, the 
reestablishment of friendly rela- 
tions and greater confidence be- 
tween all nations. 

“*  . . The international confer- 
ence that lies before us must suc- 
ceed. The future of the world 
demands it and we have each of 
us pledged ourselves to the best 
joint efforts to this end.’—The 
Public Papers and Addresses of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt (Random 
House, New York, 1933), Vol. II, 
p. 167. 

“In his appeal to the nations of 
the world, May 16, 1933, President 
Roosevelt said: ‘...To these 
ends the nations have called two 
great world conferences. The 
happiness, the prosperity, and the 
very lives of the men, women and 
children who inhabit the whole 
world are bound up in the de- 
cisions which their governments 
will make in the near future. The 
improvements of social con- 
ditions, the preservation of indi- 
vidual human rights, and the fur- 
therance of social justice are de- 
pendent upon these decisions. 

“*The World Economic Con- 


ference will meet soon and 
must come to its conclusions 
quickly... .’ 


% a 


“*‘Common sense points out that 
if any nation refuses to join with 
genuine sincerity in these con- 
certed efforts for political and 
economic peace, the one at 
Geneva and the other at London, 


serious effort is made to deter- Progress can be obstructed and 


‘ mine what the international po- | 


litical machinery is to be. And, 
furthermore, be it noticed, the so- | 
called ‘stabilization’ provided for 
in the plan for the International : 
Monetary Fund is not real stabil- 
ization, such as so many monetary 
economists wanted in 1933 and 
want now, but rather a plan for 
manipulation of monetary stand- 
ards. It would again unfix our 
standard gold unit and subject the 
American people to the uncer- 
tainties that surround a monetary 
standard whose unit of value may 
be changed at any time. 


“The present contentions of 
Secretary Morgenthau have no 
better foundation than the unwar- 
ranted observations of the Presi- 
dent in his message of July 3, 
1933.: And, moreover, the latter 
are in sad conflict with the vari- 
ous pronouncements made by the 
President just prior to the meet- 
ing of the London Conference— 
for instance, his statements issued 
jointly with Prime Minister Ram- 
sey MacDonald of Britain (Aoril 
23-26, 1933); with Prime Minister 
Bennett of Canada (April 27, 29): 
with M. Herriot of France (April 
.28): with Finance Minister Jung 
of Italy (May 6); with Dr. Schacht 








ultimately blocked. In such event 
the civilized world, seeking both 
forms of peace, will know where 
the responsibility for failure lies. 
I urge that no nation assume such 
a responsibility, and that all the 
nations joined in these great con- 
ferences translate their professed 
policies into action. This is the 
way to political and economic 


eace. 

“*T trust that your Government 
will join in the fulfillment of 
these hopes.’—Ibid., pp. 185-186, 
187-188. 

“Then on July 3 he sent the 
message that wrecked the London 
Conference.” 





Railroads Are Prepared 


Patrick B. McGinnis, in an in- 
teresting study issued by Pflug- 
felder, Bampton & Rust, declares 
that “Financially the Railroads 
are prepared for Post-War.” 
Copies of this study may be had 
upon written request from Pflug- 
felder, Bampton & Rust, 61 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 


, change. 


| 


Aug. 15, of $17,671,000 Port of ' 
|New York Authority general and 
refunding bonds of 1974 is likely 
|to attract keen competitive offers 
‘from various syndicates. Out- 
| Standing bonds have been consist- 
‘ently strong for some time now 
'and the prospect of an early end 
_of the European war and a col- 
‘lateral diminution in the _ re- 
| Straints on passenger car travel, 
| Suggests an extension of present 
(market strength. While pleasure 
| driving bans, etc., have naturally 
,curtailed revenues of the inter- 
| State agency, the impact has not 
‘been unduly severe and certainly 
|not as pronounced as that experi- 
enced by some other agencies ca- 
tering to automotive travel. 

As a matter of fact, the record 
shows that the facilities of the 
Port Authority have been an im- 
portant factor in the nation’s war 
economy. This was_ pointedly 
demonstrated in figures released 
July 27 by Chairman Frank C. 
Ferguson (see Aug. 3 issue, page 
505), which showed that 75% of 
the traffic moving over the Au- 
thority’s bridge and tunnel facil- 
ities is in the highly essential 
class. 

Although passenger car traf- 
fic is still considerably below 
the pre-war volume, a decided 
improvement is indicated in 
this category. During the first 
six months of 1944, such traffic 
totaled 9,255,465 vehicles, as 
compared with 10,670,195 in the 
same period in the normal year 


| 
} 


cf 1941. The 1944 aggregate, 
however, compares with only 
— in the first half of 
1943. 


The number of all types of ve- 
hicles using the Authority’s cross- 
ings in the initial half of 1944 was 
13,046,155, as against 13,764,216 in 
the corresponding period of 1941. 
The 1944 figures included, for the 
first time, 413,504 military ve- 


| Tomlinson as a reflection of the 





hicles. All of these comparative 
figures serve to indicate the 
vital importance of the Author- 
ity’s facilities in both war and 
peacetime. Moreover, with the re- 
‘turn of normal passenger car 
travel, it is not difficult to foresee 
;the marked expansion in traffic 
|and revenues in prospect for the 
agency. 

In announcing his intention to 
receive bids until Aug. 15 on the 
new issue of $17,671,000 refund- 
ings (8th series), Chairman Fer- 
guson said that the proceeds of 
the sale are to be applied to- 
ward the redemption of an 
equal amount of 6th series gen- 
eral and refunding 3s of 1975, 
which first become callable on 
Dec. 1, 1945, at 103. If neces- 
sary, the Authority will make 
up the difference between the 
amount received for the new 
issue and the sum required for 
the redemption operation from 
its general reserve fund. Mr. 
Ferguson also stated that bid- 
ders for the new bonds must 
name a coupon rate not exceed- 
ing 2%. 

The last previous appearance of 
the Port Authority in the long- 
term capital market was in Au- 
gust, 1943, at which time an issue 
of $14,281,000 234% 7th series re- 
fundings of 1973 were awarded. 

The successful bidder was a syn- 
dicate headed by C. J. Devine & 


Co., New York, which purchased 
the issue at a price of 101.33711, 
a net interest cost to the bridge 
agency of 2.68%. This was the 
lowest interest cost ever attained 
by the Authority on long-term 
borrowings in the 17 years it had 
been marketing bonds. In addi- 
tion to the successful group, sev- 
eral other syndicates competed for 
the issue, with the second high 
bid of 100.831 being tendered by 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., and 
associates. An account headed by 
Blyth & Co., Inc., named a price 
of 99.3099. 








Municipal News & Notes 


| The forthcoming offering, on| Miami Beach, Fla., Tax 


Roll 99% Collected | 

The City of Miami Beach, Fla.., | 
had collected by June 20 all but 
$6,404.24 of a total tax roll of 
$1,722,686.50, according to City 
Clerk C. W. Tomlinson. Collec- 
tions represented more than 99% 
of the amount due and the excel- 
lent results were ascribed by Mr. 


soundness of Miami Beach, and 
the stability of general business, 
housing, real estate and other 
factors in the local economy. 
Miami Beach, by the way, is 
scheduled to open bids Aug. 16 
on an offering of $1,670,000 
public improvement bonds. The 
offering censists of three series: 
$920,000 Bay Shore Golf Course 
bonds, $500,000 water supply 
bonds, and $250,000 sanitary 
sewer pumping system bonds. 


All three issues mature serially 
from 1946 to 1964 incl. and are 
noncallable. Although bids may 
be for all of the bonds or for any 
individual issue, the rate of in- 
terest in any case must not ex- 
ceed 342%. The offering repre- 
sents one of the largest pieces of 
new capital financing in the Flo- 
rida municipal market in many 
months. 


Atlantic City Refunding 
Approved By State Bedy 


Now that the New Jersey State 
Funding Commission has approved 
Atlantic City’s projected $22,119,- 
000 refunding operation, the next 
step will be formal promulgation 
of the plan for consideration of 
the creditors. In announcing that 
the commission had approved the 
plan on Aug. 4, Chairman Walter 
R. Darby stated as follows: 

“The plan will result in an 
over-all saving to the taxpayer 
in excess of $3,400,000 over and 
above all fees and expenses neces- 
sary to put the plan in operation. 
The interest cost, which averages 
4.221% on the outstanding bonds 
which are to be refunded, will be 


Tomorrow’s Markets. ° 
Walter Whyte 


Savs 
(Continued from page 584) 
became available; the follow- 

ing coming into the list: 
Bendix bought between 
3742 and 3812; Lockheed 
bought between 16 and 17 
and U. S. Steel bought be- 
tween 5742 and 58%. The 
prices on Bethlehem, Douglas, 
and Jones and Laughlin re- 


main the same. 
te a 


As far as stops are con- 
cerned they remain the same 
as given here last week. If 
you wonder why stops, when 
I believe prices are headed 
higher, the answer is that 
there are always possibilities 
of accidents that cannot be 
guarded against without some 
kind of protection. While 
there is no protection that is 
absolutely safe I have long 
ago discovered that putting a 
stop below a stock is one of 
the methods that has proven 
its value. 

From the action of the tape 
it doesn’t look like stocks will 
start up for a while yet. I be- 
lieve they will continue their 
sporadic declines during 
which dullness will dom- 
inate. But on this decline I 
think more and more stocks 
will develop a resistance to 
selling that will be the tip off 
to the next phase. Among the 
leaders of this rally the steels 
appear likely to stand out. 
The airplanes also seem to 
possess the kind of market 
action which indicates better 
prices. It is obvious that few 





* 





reduced to 3.117% on the new 
bonds, a reduction of 1.104% on 
the entire debt of the city. During 
the time the plan has been before 
the commission it has been pos- 
sible, with the concurrence of the 
city and the bankers, to make 
modifications which have resulted 
in this very low average interest 
cost.” 

Mr. Darby also observed that 
as a result of the plan, which 
was prepared for the city by 
Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., invest- 
ment bankers of Chicago and 
St. Louis, and Wainwrizcht, 
Ramsey & Lancaster, municipal 
finance consultants of New 
York City, the city’s annual 
budget appropriations for debt 
service over the next twenty 
vears will be materially re- 
duced. The’ reduction, Mr. 
Darby said, will range_ in 
amounts between $143,000 and 
$85,000. 


Under the plan, the city will 
replace its present indebtedness. 
consisting of $29,432,000 general 
obligations and $1.686.000 of water 
debt. with new refunding instru- 
ments bearing lower interest rates. 
Atlantic City’s financial structure 
has been materially improved in 
recent years and this fact alone! 
augurs well for the success of the 
impending operation. Despite the 
lower rate contained in the new 
refunding bonds, the return to 
investors is still substantial. par- 
ticularly when comnared with the 
yields now available on munic- 
ipal bonds generally. 

Ee 


Attractive Situation 


Common stock of Federal Water 
& Gas offers an interesting situa- 
tion, according to a memorandu™ 
issued by Boerring & Co., 106 
Walnut St., Philadelohia. Pa., 
members of the Philadelphia 
Stock Exchange. Copies of this 








so called logical reasons can 
be found to explain why these 
groups can go up. 


More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 
[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessariiy at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 
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99 WALL STREET 
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Established 1856 


H. Hentz & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
And other Exchanges 





N. Y. Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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memorandum may be had from 





Boenning & Co. upon request. 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 
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Says Independent Poland Essential 


To Continental Democracy 


(Continued from page 579) 


selves over such things, for ex- 
ample, as future national boun- 
daries before we have won the 
united victory which alone can 
give us the right to control the 
answers to such questions. The 
first and paramount necessity is 
to win this military war with 
maximum speed and minimum 
casualty. Dominating every other 
impulse, we want victory—and 
then we want our soldier-sons 
back home. 

“On the other hand, we cannot 
too often remind ourselves—and 
our allies—of the solemn prom- 
ises which we have exchanged 
with each other, of the ideals and 
objectives which we have mu- 
tually sworn to defend—all for one 
and one for all—and of the obli- 
gation which our statesmanship 
owes to these soldier-sons to 
match their courage with our own 
in clinging relentlessly to the win- 
ning of a just and lasting peace. 
We cannot too often search our 
souls to find if we are keeping 
faith, or whether we are drifting, 
or whether we are compromising 
with expedient appeasement. At 
least, we of America certainly 
have the right to discuss events 
as frankly as do our major allies. 
We do not have to be the only 
silent partner in this enterprise. 

“And so, upon this occasion, I 
speak of Poland, typifying other 
conquered lands; and necessarily 
I speak of Russia. I would not 
withhold from Russia any measure 
of exalted credit for the magnifi- 
cent and invincible battle, at 
awful cost and against awful odds, 
which she wages against our com- 
mon foe. On the contrary, I pro- 
claim the tremendous fact. I 
would not withhold full and free 
and grateful acknowledgment of 
the cumulative debt which all the 
United Nations, ourselves  in- 
cluded, owe to the Soviet Socialist 
Republics for the indispensable 
and intrepid heroism with which 
they have hurled back the Hitler 
Huns and brought the hour of our 
common victory infinitely nearer. 
I would not withhoid the expres- 
sion of our prayerful hopes that 
despite the basic difference in our 
ideologies, these bonds of war 
shall be cemented in the subse- 
quent bonds of a friendly and co- 
operative peace. 

“But neither would I withhold 
the equally candid disclosure of 
our anxieties that we may be 
drifting toward misunderstanding 
and bitter disillusionment—which 
cannot possibly be good for either 
one of us or any of our allies— 
unless we speedily restore a bet- 
ter understanding of what we 
thought we meant when, at the 
altar of our common sacrifice, we 
swore to each other to see sov- 
ereign rights and self-government 
rstored to those who have been 
forcibly deprived of them. 


“I have said that Russia fights 
magnificently. So do others in full 
and equal measure. So does in- 
trepid Britain and her indomitable 
commonwealth. So does China, 
against incalculable odds. So does 
our America, with a prodigality 
and devotion unmatched in mar- 
tial history. So do the nations that 
have felt the tyrant’s heel. Po- 
land, for example—Polish legions 
at the battle fronts, Polish aces 
in the air, Polish underground 
resistance in the stricken home 
land, the most dangerous bellig- 
erence of all. It is a fraternity of 
combat. It must be followed by a 
fraternity of peace in which all 
shall share the decisions and the 
blessings for which they strive 
and die. 


“T do not mean that we should 
turn aside now from the war itself 


_to attempt now to settle many 


t 


definitive questions which must 

y remain more or less 
fluid pending victory. But I do 
mean that we should never for an 
instant retreat from a firm re- 


statement of our understanding of 
our mutual pledges; and we should 
never, by our silence, invite the 
'presumption that we do not in- 


jtend, at the right time and in the 


right place, to urge every reason- 
able and practical achievement of 
a peace that shall be permanent 
because it shall be just. Our real 
war aims should never become a 





mystery to us or to our allies. 

“This leads me to quote from an 
anxious appeal made to Soviet 
Russia three weeks ago by a group 
of unimpeachable American pa- 
triots, all of whom were vigorous 
pioneers in the cause of aid to 
Russia, and none of whom by any 
stretch of the imagination could 
be accused of domestic, partisan 
malice: 

“ ‘The apparent determination 
of the Soviet Government to in- 
sist upon a unilateral settlement 
of the Polish problem, without 
mediation or consent either of 
Russia’s allies or the Polish Gov- 
ernment, has come as a shock to 
American opinion. ... The Amer- 
ican and British peoples cannot 
forget that Poland was the first 
nation to stop Hitler’s procession 
of bloodless victories. The Poles 
determined to fight even though 
war meant the temporary con- 
quest and enslavement of Poland 
because they believed that the 
justice of Poland’s cause and the 
loyalty of her allies would insure 
her resurrection in the end. . 
They made this decision at a time 
when Russia thought it necessary 
to collaborate with Hitler; and yet 
Poland, after suffering untold 
agony, is now asked to surrender 
far more to Russia than she re- 
fused to give Hitler....We appeal 
to our Russian allies to take cog- 





nizance of the legitimate disquiet 
of the American people. We ask 
this not only because it would 
strengthen our unity in the war 
and hasten the day of victory, but 
because it would cement the 
friendship between the Russian 
and American peoples in the cru- 
cial years to come.’ 
“Mr. Chairman, that is a friendly 
and temperate statment. Also, it 
is an understatement. It is devoid 
of threats—as it should be. But 
it is packed with wisdom and with 
truth. I fully understand that there 
must be many major readjust- 
ments in the peace to come, and 
that we cannot hope to anticipate 
the details of these readjustments. 
But we can hope to preserve the 
spirit of democracy and self- 
determination when these read- 
justments are made. And whether 
it be at Quebec, or Moscow, or 
Tehran, or whether it be in the 
Kremlin or in Downing Street, or 
in our White House, we can, if we 
will, keep this precious spirit 
alive. 
“I repeat that I am using Poland 
tonight as an example. ,Other con- 
quered peoples invite a similar 
prayer in their behalf. I repeat, 
also because it cannot be repeated 
too often, that the security and 
welfare of our own United States 
is always and forever the first 
charge upon our hearts and 
hands. Whatever is necessary 
must be done. It is declared in 
Holy Writ, ‘He who provideth not 
for his own, and especially for 
those of his own house, hath de- 
nied the faith and is worse than 
an infidel” But we can be safe 
and happy only in a safer and a 
happier world. Whether we like 
it or not, we cannot live wholly 
unto ourselves alone. Whether we 
like it or not, we face external 
obligations. Whether we like it or 
not, we must exert our total in- 
fluence in behalf of peace with 
justice. 

“And so I ask, What would 
peace with justice for Poland be? 

“Obviously I cannot expect to 
answer with intimate specifica- 





tions. No one can today. We have 
not reached that point. For ex- 


_|the time to mark new boundaries 


ample, when new Poland shall | 


|might well become the United 
| States of Europe, there is room for | 


considerable, legitimate difference | all peoples to choose the form of!other victimized nations 


|of opinion as to precisely where 


“*2. They desire to see no ter- 


of the peoples concerned. 
“*3. They respect the rights of 


government under which they 


| “Fit those specifications to Po- 


again arise either as a separate |ritorial changes that no not accord ;land, my fellow countrymen, and 
unit or as a sovereign state in what | with the freely expressed wishes (all will be well. 


No aggression. 
|A just and enduring peace. With- 
hold them from Poland—and from 
in this 
‘tragic war—and we shall find that 


| new Poland’s boundaries should! will live; and they wish to see|we have merely won another Ver- 


be drawn — although 
they cannot honestly be aaron 
along the line of the criminal 
czarist partition of Poland more 
than 150 years ago, or the line of 
the no-less criminal partition of 
Poland in 1939. As for the so- 
called Curzon line—it is merely 
the consultation of authentic his- 
tory to remember that it was only 
an armistice line proposed origi- 
nally by the Supreme Allied 
Council in 1919 and again when 
Britain intervened in the Russo- 
Polish war in 1920, and that it 
was declined by Russia. The ques- 
tion was settled by the peace of 
Riga in 1921, representing a rea- 
sonable compromise between ex- 
treme Soviet and Polish aspira- 
tions; and Russia subsequently 
pressed for treaties of nonaggres- 
sion based on mutual respect for 
these existing borders. Let that 
paramount fact never be forgot- 
ten. Poland and Russia concluded 
such a treaty in 1932 and, at So- 
viet initiative, extended this pact 
for 10 years in 1934. Yes, and 
Poland loyally lived up to these 
obligations and rejected three of- | 
fers from Hitler to cooperate on 
the basis of surrendering territory 
to Germany in the west at Rus- 
sia’s expense in the east. I simply 
recite unemotional facts—omitting 
many other bitter facts—which 
will deserve full credence when 





comes, if we are still wedded 
to a peace with justice. 

“As I have said before, I concur 
in our own State Department’s 
plea that this is no time—until 
we have won the war—to start the | 
reallocation of innumerable con- 
troversial boundary lines. But if 
it is no time for us to do so, then 
it is no time for others to do so 
either, and I know of no reason 
why our Government should not 
persistently and relentlessly say 
as much. It is a poor rule which 
does not restrain all the United 
Nations alike and in equal meas- 
ure; or which, by the same token, 
does not permit as great a candor 
in Washington as is enjoyed by 
Moscow. 

“But I speak tonight upon a 
broader and more basic phase 
when I deal with the question, 
What would peace with justice 
for Poland be? Our State Depart- 
ment said, on July 23, 1940: 


“*The policy of this Government 
is universally known. The people 
of the United States are opposed 
to predatory activities no matter 
whether they are carried on by the 
use of force or by the threat of 
force. They are likewise opposed 
to any form of intervention on 
the part of one State, however 
powerful, in the domestic con- 
cerns of any other sovereign 
State, however weak.’ 


“That was sound and brave in 
1940. It is sound and brave in 
1944. It will be sound and brave 
and right when peace comes to 
this distraught earth. Let’s say it 
again. Let’s keep on saying it so 
that none may misunderstand our 
foreign policy. Admittedly we 
cannot always have our own way 
about these things because we are 
not the sole dictators of global 
destiny; and I do not believe 
we ever intend, upon our own re- 
sponsibility, to police the whole, 
round earth to force our judg- 
ments upon others. But we can 
always assert our ideals and our 
purpose to cling to them as best 
we may. Therein lies peace with 
justice for Poland and for kindred 
victims of this Axis crime. 

“On Aug. 14, 1941, we promul- 
gated the so-called Atlantic Char- 
ter. There is plain language in 
its first three points to which the 
signatories unreservedly sub- 
scribed: 

“*1. Their countries seek no ag- 
srandizement, territorial or other- 
wise. 











ment restored to those who have 
been forcibly deprived of them.’ 

“Apply that rule to new Poland 
and new Poland will be content. 

“On Sept. 24, 1941, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics en- 
dorsed these objectives, and on 
Jan. 1, 1942, joined the other 
United Nations in dedication to 
‘the common program of purposes 
and principles embodied in the 
Atlantic Charter.’ We signed, too. 
So did Poland. These ‘purposes 
and principles’ mean much to Po- 
land, or they mean nothing at all 
to anybody else. I'll agree that the 
cruel circumstances of war often 
alter the best intentioned plans. 
But they need not alter purposes 
and principles. Our purposes and 
principles are not supposed to be 
the object of unconditional sur- 
render. Yet, if we are to accept, 
by our silence, some of the uni- 
lateral decisions which appear to 
have already been pronounced by 
one of our allies — without con- 
sultation and without the consent 
of other allies—we have already 
mortgaged this portion of our pro- 
gram, regardless of the ultimate 
triumph of our united arms. 

“I go on with the record. Now 
comes lend-lease. Why did we 
extend billions of dollars of crit- 
ical and indispensable lend-lease 
aid to Russia? To help us win our 
war. For that purpose, I do not 
hesitate to say that it has been 
worth all it cost. But ‘our war’ is 
something more than the military 
defeat of Hitler and Hirohito. That 
would be only temporary victory. 
No one need to grope in doubt 
upon this score. It is written in 
our lend-lease agreements. For 
example—and it is a very perti- 
nent example—it is written in our 
tandard master lend-lease agree- 
ment with Russia. It was signed 
on June 11, 1942. He who runs 
may read. We are extending ‘mu- 
tual aid in the persecution of the 
war against aggression.’ We are 
laying the bases ‘of a just and 
enduring peace.’ We are mutually 
subscribing to the ‘common pro- 
gram of purposes and principles 
embodied in the Atlantic Charter.’ 
We are asserting that ‘the defense 
of U. S. S. R. against aggression 
is vital to the defense of the 
United States of America.’ 


certainly | sovereign rights and self-govern- |sailles, then another Munich, and 


then World War No. 3. 


“The record is clear. The fu- 
ture is not. Our promises afe 
clear. Our prospectus is not. Our 
American ‘foreign policy,’ as of 
today, is sound when it puts mil- 
itary victory in this war ahead of 
every other consideration. Beyond 
that point, our American ‘foreign 
policy, as of today, is a vague and 
often mystifying generality. 
Frankly, it is largely locked up 
in the White House—across from 
which Kosciuszko still dominates 
Lafayette Square. The poet rightly 
said of him: 

“ ‘Hope, for a season, bade the 
world farewell, 


And Freedom shrieked, as 
Kosciuszko fell!’ 


“Hope will similarly bid this 
world farewell if this war does 
not terminate in a just peace. I 
have touched but one of its preg- 
nant factors here tonight. I repeat 
Poland is a symbol. I repeat that 
I would not disunite the war ef- 
fort by premature efforts to or- 
ganize the subsequent peace—par- 
ticularly on the eve of what may 
well prove to be the most impor- 
tant military movement in the 
history of civilization. But I also 
emphatically repeat that I would 
never for an instant lef the world 
forget what we think we are fight- 
ing for. I would never accept vol- 
untary bankruptcy for our ideals: 
‘No aggression. A just and endur- 
ing peace.’ Ah, yes; it is easier 
said than done. We cannot dictate 
the charter for the world’s to- 
morrow. Our major allies have 
earned the right of consultation— 
and this obviously includes in- 
domitable Moscow. But God 
knows that we have earned the 
right of consultation, too. So has 
suffering, sacrificial Poland. So 
have others who have flung their 
naked hearts and lives into this 
global defiance of a global plague. 
My prayer—my challenge—is that 
none shall be forgotten, exploited, 
or ignored when the great ac- 
counting comes. ; 

“‘No aggression. A just and 
lasting peace.’ 

“Then free Poland in a free Eu- 
rope—a symbol of the world’s 
emancipation—shall rise again.” ° 


} 








Urges “Controlled Decontro!” For Post-War 
. Collaboration 


(Continued from page 595) 


assumes that parallel action in all 
the great trading countries will 
need to be cleared through some 
effective international mechan- 
ism.” 
Restore “Equal Trading 
Opportunity” 

Arguing that nationalist move- 
ments in the different countries 
following the First World War not 
only broke down the international 
clearing system that had been 
based upon the gold standard, but 
imposed discriminatory legislation 
and taxation on foreign enter- 
prises and imposed other trade 
barriers, Prof. Condliffe maintains 
that “the first and principal task 
of commercial policy in the post- 
war period, therefore, must be to 
reestablish the principle, and en- 
force the practice, of ‘equal trad- 
ing opportunity.’ This must be 
done by insisting upon equal 
treatment as among all foreign 
traders, and also upon equal 
treatment between foreign traders 
and nationals of each trading 
country. This means security from 
discriminatory legislation and 
taxation and the right to equal 
treatment under national law. It 
means agreement upon an inter- 
national trading code, the main 
provisions of which might well be 
based upon the approved practice 


of the nineteenth century, but 
| brought up “to date. 


“This restoration of cooperative 
guarantees,” he continues, “must 
/precede, but must be supplile- 
mented by, a real effort to re- 
| duce the trade barriers that have 
| had such an extraordinary growth 
in recent years. Not only tariff 
duties which have risen to un- 
warranted heights, but also cus- 
toms formalities, tariff classifica- 
tions and valuations, quotas, li- 
censing systems, various forms of 
indirect protection, and, above all, 
exchange controls used as an in- 
strument of ‘selective import con- 
trol,’ must be grappled with. 


“Reasonable freedom in _ the 
movement of goods across national 
boundaries is the sine qua non of 
a properly functioning system of 
internation] economic cooperation; 
but it must be supplemented by 
reasonable freedom of capital 
transfers. This presupposes secur- 
ity of investment, not indeed 
against business risks, but against 
the unpredictable occurrence of 
currency devaluation, blocked ex- 
changes or discriminatory treat- 
ment. In the nervous and incal- 
culable conditions likely to follow 
the close of a great war, it is not 
likely that productive capital 
movements will take place freely. 
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Rather the exchanges must re- | tors in international relations, fol- 


main under control to prevent;|lowing the war, 


flights of capital. 


ments and guarantees may 


needed for a time; but in the long | 


run, freedom and security of cap- 
ital transfers must be resumed. 
“Stability of the exchanges in 
a free market can only be the 
consequence of a gradual restora- 
tion of active trade and invest- 
ment. 
trade will be impeded if tMe ex- 


Such restoration of active | 


changes are allowed to fluctuate | 


violently 


in the immediate post- | 


war period. But for the time be- | 


ing de facto stability must prob- 
ably be maintained by arbitrary 


agreement. The finding of appro- | 


priate rates at which the controls 
over exchange can gradually be | 


relaxed will be one of the most} | reversal of it. 


‘much of this development 


Prof. Condliffe 


Special arrange- | remarks that “while normal trade 
be | has been interrupted, there have 


inevitably been great shifts in the 
organization of industry, including 
agriculture. In large measure 
these shifts, may well prove un- 
economic by peacetime standards; 
but it will not be an easy or pain- 


cient types of international spe- 
cialization. ‘ Australia, faced by 
imminent invasion, has taken long 
strides on the road of industrial 
development. With the first heavy 
costs written off as a war expense, 
may 
turn out to be competitively effi- 
cient; but in any case there will 
be resistance to any considerable 
In the same way, 


important tasks to be performed | China lost the great bulk of what- 


in the period of controlled decon- | 
trol following the close of hos- 
tilities.” 

“Controlled Decontrol” 

Regarding other controls, which 
may be required as an aftermath 
of war, Prof. Condliffe holds that 
there should be a period of ‘“con- 
trolled decontrol.” 

“The period during which con- 
trol will have to be maintained 
as a pivot upon which to swing 
from war to peace cannot be esti- 
mated at the present time,’ he 
states. “It will almost certainly 
vary in respect of different types 
of control. Freedom of the ex- 
change market may need to be 
postponed until trade is again 
proceeding freely and some meas- 
ure of security and stability has | 
returned to the world’s capital 
markets. The world cannot look 
forward to the immediate restora- 
tion of a smoothly functioning 
system of international economic 


cooperation.” 

‘ “Decontrol is necessary,” he 
continues, “if enterprise is to 
function. But too sudden aban- 


donment of war controls would, 
as after the last war, expose an 
unbalanced economic _§ situation, 
glaring shortages of some com- 
modities and surpluses of others, 
a scarcity of labor in some indus- 
tries and an oversupply in others, 
prices out of line, not only in the 
sense of industrial costs not being 
geared to prices of finished prod- 
ucts, but also in the’ sense of the 


prices of whole categories of goods | 


and: services being out of equi- 
librium — farm prices with in- 
dustrial products and wages with 
the cost of living. 

. “A prudent policy would seek 
out the strategic points at which 
to maintain minimum controls 
while proceeding as rapidly as 
possible to demobilize harassing 
procedures.” 


New Factors in International 
Relationships 


Considering next the new fac- | terprise.”’ 


ithe first few weeks of 





| 





ever industry it possessed within 
invasion 
and will certainly strive to estab- 
lish a much greater industry more 
securely at inland bases. The U. S. 
S. R. will be confirmed in _ its 
policy of interior development. 
India also has expanded its indus- 
trial capacity very considerably. 
Examples of this kind might, in- 
deed, be drawn from almost every 
region and jt seems unlikely that 
world trade will be allowed, as it 
was after the last war, to flow 
back into the pre-war channels 
with little change. It is probable 
that world trade will be increased 
but its direction will be changed. 

“Even if there had not been ex- 
tensive severance of the trading 
connections built before the war, 
there would necessarily ensue a 
critical period at the close of the 
war during which a new, and in 
many ways different network of 
world trade may be woven. The 
tapering off of mutual aid in the 
immediate post-war period will 
provide an opportunity to feel 
out the new situation. Inter-gov- 
ernmental negotiations will be 
necessary to set up a new frame- 
work within which private traders 
may exercise their initiative. By 
Article VII of the Mutual Aid 
agreements the United Nations 
have committed themselves in set- 
tling their obligations, to ‘expan- 
sion by appropriate international 
and domestici;measures of produc- 


tion, employment and the ex- 
change and consumption of goods 

. to the elimination of all forms 
of discriminatory treatment in 
international. commerce, and to 
the reduction of tariffs and other 
trade barriers.’ Negotiations in 


‘fulfillment of this commitment 


will provide fhe occasion for set- 
ting up an ifiternational trading 
code and eliminating the most 
vexatious obStacles to trading en- 


As. 








Calendar Of New Security Flotations 


OFFERINGS 


MICROMATIC HONE CORP. has filed a 
Tegistration statement for 76,000 shares | 
5% 
‘(par $10). The ‘preferred is convertible 
dnto 75,000 shares of common -steck (pa~ 
$1). Proceeds will be available for. gen- 
eral corporate ‘purposes. Watling, Lerchen 
& Co., Detroit, is named principal under- 
writer. Fited July 10, 1944. Details in 
“‘Chronicle,’’ Julv 20, 1944. 

Offered Aug. 3, 1944 at $10 per share 
‘by Watling, Lerchen & Co., Townsend, 
‘Dabney & Tyson, Cruttenden & Co., First 
of Michigan Corp. and E. H. Schneider & 
Co. 


NORTHERN INDIANA PUBLIC SERVICE 
CO. has filed a registration statement for 
220.078 shares of 5% cumulative preferred 
stock, par $100 per share. 

Company is offe ring to the 
its 7%, 6% and 5'2 


holders of 


cumulative convertible preferred stock | in exchange ‘fot 





| exchange of 62,927 shares of 7% 


| entitle the ho 









$100), with tachable common stock 


| purchase war attached, and 55,000 
| shares of c stock ‘par $2). A maxi- 
mum of 15,731 ares of 542% cumulative 


preferred, with ~ 
cumulative pre- 
nding. Any of the 15,731 
d in exchange are to he 
e shares to be purchased 
s. Offering price to the 
are. Each warrant will 
to ‘purchase two shares 
at $15 per share on or 
1947, and at $17.50 per 
o Sept. 30, 1950, when 

. Net proceeds will be 
rement by redemption or 
cumula- 


ferred stock ou 
shares not acc 
included among * 
by the underw 
public is $104 a 


of common sto 

before. Sept. 390, 
share thereafter 
the warrants ex. 
applied to the 


| tive preferred, par $25, at $26.50 per share. 


Balance of the net proceeds is to be used 


| by the company for general working funds. 


| F. Eberstadt &. Co., 


preferred stocks the | 


opportunity to exchange their shares for | 


shares of 5“ cumulative preferred stock on 
a share for share basis, 
ment as follows: (1) as to the 7% pre- 
ferred stock $13.533 per share; (2) as to 
the 6% preferred stock $5.766 per share; 
(3) as to the 5% preferred stock $3.133 
per share. 
31, 1944. Continental Illinois National 
Bank & Trust Co., Chicago and Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York. are exchange 
agents. The First Boston Corp. has formed 


plus a cash pay- | 


Exchange effer expires Aug. | 


a group of security dealers to solicit ac-| 


ceptances of the exchange offer. 


WALTER E. HELLER & CO. has filed a 
registration statement for 27,500 shares of 
512% cumulative preferred stock 





| 


New York, heads the 

group of underwriters. Filed July 19, 1944. 

Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,”’ July 27, 1944. 
Offered Aug. 4, 1944 at 104 and dividend 





by F. Eberstadt-& Co. 
NEW FILINGS 
List of issues whese_ registration 


statements were filed less than twenty 
days ago, grouped according to dates 
on which registration statements will 
in nermal course become effective, un- 
ae accelerated at the discretion of the 











THURSDAY, AUG. 10 


BIRMINGHAM ELECTRIC CO. has filed 


a registration @tatement for $10,000,000 


(par first mortgage bonds, series due 1974. In- 





! due 
less process to revert to more effi- | 2mount of $10,000,000. 





terest rate will be supplied by post-effec- 
tive amendment. Price to the public will 
be filed by post-effective amendment. 
Company is a subsidiary of National Power 
& Light Co. which is the sole owner of the 
545,610 shares of its outstanding common 
stock. The net proceeds, together with 
such additional cash from its general 
funds as may be required, will be used for 
the redemption, at 101 and accrued inter- 
est, of all of the company’s first and re- 
funding mortgage gcld bonds, 4%2% series 
1968, outstanding in the principal 
The bonds will be 
offered by the company for competitive 
sale pursuant to the Commissidn’s com- 
petitive bidding Rule U-50. The names of 
the underwriters will be filed by post- 
effective amendment. Filed July 22, 1944. 
Details in “Chronicle,’’ July 27, 1944. 


THE E. KAHN’S SONS CO. has filed a 
registration statement for 35,000 shares 
5% cumulative preferred stock (par $50). 
Company intends to offer to the present 
holders of 7% cumulative preferred stock, 
par $100, the opportunity of exchanging 
such holdings for 5% cumulative preferred, 
par $50, on the basis of one share of the 
former for two and one-fifth shares of 
the latter, with adjustment in cash for 
accrued dividend. It is the intention cf 
the company to call for redemption at the 
earliest call date all 7% cumulative pre- 
ferred not exchanged at the call price of 
$110 per share and accrued dividends. Any 
unexchanged stock acquired by underwrit- 
ers will be offered to the public at $50 per 
share. There are 10,397 shares of the 
$100 par preferred stock outstanding. 
Westheimer & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, is 
named principal underwriter. Filed July 
22, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,” July 27, 
1944, 


SATURDAY, AUG. 12 


DERBY GAS & ELECTRIC CORP. has 
filed a registration statement for an un- 
determined number of shares of common 
stock (no par). Proceeds are to be used 
in connection with the acquisition of the 
securities of the Danbury & Bethel Gas & 
Electric Light Co., from Cities Service 
Power & Light Co. Filed July 24, 1944. 
Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,’’ Aug. 3, 1944. 


MONDAY, AUG. 14 


ATHEY TRUSS WHEEL CO. has filed a 
registration statement for 71,590 shares of 
common stock (par $4). The shares are 
issued and outstanding and do not repre- 
sent new financing by the company. 
Brailsford & Co., and C. O. Kalman, Paul 
R. Doels and Edwin White are considered 


to be the principal underwriters. Filed 
July 27, 1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,’’ Aug. 
3, 1944. 


THURSDAY, AUG. 17 


INDIANA & MICHIGAN ELECTRIC CO. 
has filed a registration statement for 120,- 
600 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100). The dividend rate will be 
supplied by amendment. 

Address —— 220 W. Colfax Ave., 
Bend, ind. 

Business—Public utility company. 

Proceeds—-Company proposes to make a 
loan from not more than six New York 
City banks in the amount of $7,880,000 
and use proceeds for purchase for cancella- 
tion of 544 shares of old 7% and 35,473 
shares of old 6% preferred of Indiana 
from* American Gas & Electric Co. for 
$3,596,749, and for redemption and can- 
cellation of 38,731 shares of old 7% pre- 
ferred and 245 shares of old 6% preferred 
of Indiana now in the hands of the pub- 
lic, at the redemption price of $110 per 
share plus accrued dividends. The cost of 
these two transactions is placed at $3,- 
596,749 and $4,287,360, respectively. Pro- 
ceeds from sale of the new preferred and 
common stocks are to be applied to the 
payment of the bank loan. Balance will 
be included in general corporate funds of 
Indiana and used to acquire property and 
for construction purposes. 

Underwriting—The preferred stock is to 
be sold subject to the competitive bidding 
rules of the Commission. Names of un- 
derwriters will be filed by amendment. 

Offering-—-The offering price to the pub- 
lic will be supplied by amendment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5435. Form 
S-1. (7-29-44). 


SUNDAY, AUG. 20 


MISSISSIPPI POWER & LIGHT CO. pas 
filed a registration statement for $12,C00,- 
000 first mortgage bonds series due 1974. 
The interest rate will be filed by amend- 
ment. 


South 


Address — Lampton Building, Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

Business—Public utility. 

Underwriting—The bonds will be sold 


under the competitive bidding rule of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission and 
names of underwriters will be filed by 
amendment. 

Offering—tThe offering price to the pub- 
lic will be supplied by amendment. 

Proceeds—Net proceeds from the sale of 
the bonds and $2,000,000 principal 
amount of promissory notes, together with 
such additional cash from its general 
funds as may be required, will be used to 
redeem at 102% the $15,000,000 first 
mortgage gold bonds, 5% series due 1957. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5437. Form 
S-1. (8-1-44). 


FOUNDATION PLAN INC. has registered 
250,000 shares of Foundation Trust Shares, 
Series A. 


Address —52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
York City. 
Business—iInvestment trust. 


Underwriting—Foundation Plan Inc. 
named sponsor. 


Offering—At market. 
Proceeds——-For investment. 


Registration Statement No. 2-5438. Form 
C-1. (8-1-44). 


New 


is 


} bentures. 





ARTLOOM CORPORATION has filed a 
registration statement for 100,000 shares 
otf common stock (no par). 

Address—Allegheny Avenue and Howard 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. , 

Business—Manufactures and sells wool 
and worsted Wilton rugs and carpets. 

Underwriter—Stroud & Co., Inc., Phila. 

Offering—Holders of common stock vi 
record Aug. 4, 1944, will be given the right 
to subscribe to the new common stock «t 
$5 per share in the ratio of one share for 
each two shares then held. 

Proceeds—Almost the entire net proceecs 
will be used to retire the company’s pre- 
ferred stock which it is estimated will 
require approximately $470,235. Any bal- 
ance will be added to the working capital 
of the company. 

Registration Statement No. 2- 
A-2. (8-1-44). 


BUFFALO BOLT CO. 
tration stetement for 141,054 shares cf 
common stock (par $1). Of the total 
78,834 are to be sold for account of the 
company and 62,220 for account of certain 
stockholders. 

Address—North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Business — Leading independent manu- 
facturer of a complete line of standard 
bolts and nuts, etc. 

Underwriting—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co.. 
New York, head list of underwriters. 
Others willebe supplied by amendment. 

Offering—-Price to the public is $6 per 
share. 

Proceeds—-Company’s proceeds will be 
used to augment its working capital and 
for other corporate purposes. Proceeds 
from sale of 62,220 shares will go to the 
selling stockholders. 

Registration Statement No. 
S-2. (8-1-44). 


MONDAY, AUG. 2i 
CARRIER CORP. has filed a registration 
statement for 70,000 shares of cumulative 
preferred stock (par $50). The dividend 


5439. Form 


has filed a regis- 


2-5440. Form 


‘rate will be filed by amendment. 


Address-—300 South Geddes Street, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Business—Engaged in air conditioning,, 
refrigeration, and industrial heating busi- 
ness. 

Underwriting—The principal underwrit- 
ers are Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., anc 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co., both of New York. 

Offering—Of the 70,000 shares regis- 
tered, 66,506 are being offered by the 
corporation to the holders of its common 
stock for subscription pro rata at the rate 
of 16 shares of preferred for each 10C 
shares of common stock held of record at 
the close of business Aug. 18, 1944. Sub- 
scription warrants will be exercisable be- 
ginning Aug. 19, 1944, and will expire «t 
the close of business Aug. 25, 1944. The 
subscription price will be filed by amend- 
ment. The underwriters are offering t- 
the employees of the corporation at a price 
to be filed by amendment any shares not 
subscribed for by the holders of common 
stock or otherwise purchased by the un- 
derwriters. Any remaining shares will be 
offered to the public at a price to be filed 
by amendment. 

Proceeds—Part of the proceeds will be 
applied to’ the retirement of $1,558,000 
10-year 442% convertible sinking fund de- 
Balance will be available for 
expenditures on plant or for other corpo- 
rate purposes. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5441. Form 
S-1. (8-2-44). 


WEDNESDAY, AUG. 23 
NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS CO. has 
filed a registration statement for 35,000 
snares of cumulative preferred stock (pay 
$100). The dividend rate will be com- 
pleted by amendment. 
Address—205 West Wacker Drive, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 

Business—Manufacture and sale of in- 
dustrial gases, welding rods, welding 
electrodes, etc. 


Underwriting — Principal underwriters 
are Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis and 
F. S. Moseley & Co., Chicago. Others will 
be supplied by amendriient. 

Offering—Price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—-Proceeds will be added to th» 
cash funds of the company to be available 
for general corporate purposes. Pending 
specific allocation, some of the proceeds 
may be used to carry additional receivables 
ard inventories, to increase bank balances 
and to pay current liabilities. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5442. Form 

A-2. (8-4-44). 


THURSDAY, AUG. 24 


CENTRAL SOYA CO., INC., has filed a 
registration statement for $2,250,000 sink- 
ing fund debentures, due Aug. 1, 1959. In- 
terest rate will be supplied by amendment. 

Address—300 Old-First Bank Building, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Business—Engaged in the processing of 
soybeans. 

Underwriting — The underwriters are 
Glore, Forgan & Co., $900,000; First Bos- 
ton Corp., $450,000; A. G. Becker & Co., 
Inc., $300,000; Bacon, Whipple & Co., 
Kebbon, McCormick & Co., and Reynolds 
& Co., $200,600 each. 

Offering—Price to the public will 
supplied by amendment. 

Proceeds—Part of the proceeds will he 
applied to the purchase and cancellation 
or redemption of $1,400,000 aggregate 
principal amount of first mortgage and 
leasehold 4’% sinking fund bonds due Nov. 
1, 1952. Balance will be added to working 
capital of the company. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5443. Form 
A-2. (8-5-44). 


be 





DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 
We present below a list of issues 
registration statements were filed 
twenty days or more ago, but whose 
offering dates have not been deter- 
mined or are unknown to us. 











ARDEN FARMS CO. has r 


egistered 35 
714 shares of $3 cumulative and partici- 


. 


| pating preferred stock, without par value. 
| Company has offered to holders of its 
| preferred stock rights to subscribe for 
shares of the new preferred at the rate 
of one share for each 2% shares held 
at $45 per share. Company proposes to 
sell to the public any shares not sub- 
scribed. Net proceeds will be used to im- 
prove the cash and working capital posi- 
tions of the company and to the acquisi- 
tion of additional plants. No underwriters 
named. Filed June 21, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,’’ June 29, 1944. 


BROOKLYN UNION GAS CO. has filed a 
registration statement for $12,000,000 25- 
year sinking fund debentures due Aug. 1, 
1969. Company plans to refinance its en- 
tire outstanding debt by the issuance and 
sale to che public of $12,000,000 debentures 
and the concurrent issuance and private 
sale of $30,000,000 general mortgage sink- 
ing fund bonds, 3°4% series, due Aug. 1. 
1969. The net proceeds of the sale of the 
new securities will be applied together with 
approximately $6,000,000 from the general 
funds of the company to the following pur- 
poses: payment at maturity May 1, 1945, 
of $14,000,000 first consolidated mortgage 
5% bonds; to pay at maturity $6,000,000 
first lien and refunding mortgage bonds, 
series A, 6%, due May 1, 1947; $10,000,060 
to redemption on Nov. 1, 1944, of $10,000,- 
000 first lien and refunding mortgage 
bonds, series B, 5‘, due May 1, 1957, and 
$18,000,000 to redemption on Sept. 9, 1944, 
of 20-year 5% debentures. The last two 
redemptions involve the payment of $300,- 
000 and $360,000 in premiums, plus inter- 
est, respectively. F. 8S. Moseley & Co., 
Boston, is named principal underwriter. 
Filed June 29, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,"’ 
July 13, 1944. 

cL. B. Paige, President of the company, 
announced Aug. 3, 1944 that company had 
entered into a firm agreement with Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Inc., for the sale of the pro- 
posed $30,600,000 of mortgage bonds and 
$12,000,000 of debentures. Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Inc., has agreed to pay not less 
than 100 for the bonds as 342s and not 
less than 100 for the debentures as 4s, 
providing the company will submit both 
issues to competitive bidding. 

The New York State Public Service Com- 
mission previously had denied the company 
permission to sell the $30,000,060 of 
bonds privately to insurance vconrpanies 
and declared that both the bonds and de- 
bentures should be thrown open ‘to -coms 
petitive bidding. 


EMPIRE DISTRICT ELECTRIC CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $10,600,- 
000 first mortgage bonds, 342% series due 
1969, and 350.000 shares of common stock 
(par $10). 
and outstanding and are being offered for 
the account of Cities Service Power & 
Light Co. The net proceeds to be re- 
ceived by Empire District from the sale 
of the bonds, together with the net pro- 
ceeds from the sale of 6,500 shares of 5% 
cumulative preferred stock, par $100, 
which the company expects to sell con- 
temporaneously with the issue and sale of 
the bonds are to be aprilied to the re- 
demption at 10134 of $10,044,900 first 
mortgage and refunding bonds, 5% series, 
due March 1, 1952, and to the redemption 
at 105 of $851,200 of Ozark Power & Light 
Co. first mortgage sinking fund 5% bonds 
due March 1, 1952, assumed by Empire. 
Empire District Electric Co. which is con- 
trolled by Cities Service Power & Light 
Co. proposes to acquire by merger the 
properties of Ozark Utilities Co., Lawrence 
County Water, Light & Cold Storage Co. 
and Benton County Utilities Corp. In con- 
junction with this merger Cities Service 





securities of the constituent companies 
owned by it in exchange for an aggregate 
of 350,000 shares of common stock, $10 
par, of the Empire District Electric Co. 
Both the bonds and stock will be offered 
for competitive bidding under the Com- 
mission's competitive bidding rule U-50. 
Names of the underwriters will be filed by 
amendment. Filed July 1, 1944, Details 
in “‘Chronicle,”’ July 6, 1944. 


EQUIPMENT FINANCE CORP. filed 2 
registration statement for 14,000 shares 
4% non-cumulative series 2 preferred, par 
$100. Price to the public $100 per share. 
Proceeds for acquisition of factory and 
warehouse buildings and additional trucks. 
Filed May 19, 1944. Details in re" 
May 25. 


EXCESS ‘INSURANCE CoO. OF AMERICA 
has filed a registration statement for 48,- 
981 shares of capital stock (par $5). 
Shares are to be offered for subscription to 
present stockholders of record May 31, 
1944, on a pro rata basis at $8 per share. 
Net proceeds will be added to company’s 
capital and surplus funds. Unsubscribed 
shares will be sold to Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Co. for investment. Filed May 
29, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,” June 8, 
1944. 


FLORIDA POWER CORP. filed a regis- 
tration statement for 40,000 shares cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $100). The 
dividend rate will be supplied by amend- 
ment. Net proceds from the sale of the 
new preferred stock, together with addt- 
tional funds from the treasury to the ex- 
tent required, are to be applied as follows? 
Redemption of 26,762 shares 7% cumula- 
tive preferred at $110 per share $3,163,820; 


tive preferred at $52.50 per share $311,850; 
donation to Georgia Power & Light Co. to 
be used for redemption of certain of its 
securities as provided in recap plan of that 
company $1,400,000; payment to General 
Gas & Electric Corp. for 4,200 shares of 
$6 preferred of Georgia Power & Light Co. 
$75,600, and expenses $80,000, total $5,- 
031,270. Stock is to be offered for sale by 
the company pursuant to Commission's 
competitive bidding Rule U-50, and names 
of underwriters will be filed by post-effec- 
tive amendment. The succesful bidder will 
name the dividend rate on the stock. 
Filed July 21,.1944. Details in “Chronicle,” 
July 27, 1 
(This list is incomplete this week) 





The shares of stock are issued ° 


Power & Light Co. is surrendering all the © 


redemption of 5,940 shares of 7% cumula- 
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The Securities Salesman’s Corner 


By JOHN DUTTON 
The Power Of A Plain Everyday Illustration To Make 
A Strong Selling Point Vivid And Clear 


Securities buyers are not all professional investors who know | 
and understand the many details which make up the science of suc- | 
cessful investment procedure. In fact, the vast majority of the mil- | 
lions of small investors throughout this land must rely almost 100% | 
on the guidance of the securities dealers and their salesmen, who do 
the bulk of the investment business which is transacted by this type | 
of investor. 

One of the problems which most salesmen must face from day | 
to day is that they must make an impression on the mind of the | 
securities buyer who does not know much about securities, so that 
they can guide their customer into the proper channels of investment. 
It is one thing to talk to a professional investor, such as a bank, 
insurance company, or large individual buyer of securities, who will 
either see the merits of a situation or he will pass it by. Such an 
investor can appreciate the entire business picture, the merits or 
demerits of an individual offering, and he understands a professional 
approach to the subject. 

But when you come to the point of sitting down in the living 
€oom of John and Mary Jones’ little cottage, and you begin discuss- 
ing the “where’s and why’s,” of why they should purchase, or sell, 
a certain security, it is an entirely different matter. 

First of all these people are not professional investors. They do 
not make investment their business. This is not to say that they are 
unintelligent—by far the opposite is usually the truth of the matter. 
But John Jones may be a merchant, or an engineer, or a doctor. Also 
his wife is usually a competent business manager in her own right 
—it takes management today to run a home and do a good job of it 
Secondly, these so-called middle-class investors (who make up such 
a large segment of the nation’s bond and stock owners), do NOT 
HAVE A LARGE FUND AVAILABLE FOR INVESTMENT AND 
‘THEIR SAVINGS REPRESENT A VERY PRECIOUS NEST-EGG 
WHICH THEY MUST HUSBAND EVEN MORE CAREFULLY THAN 
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THE LARGE INVESTOR. For these reasons it is therefore much 
more difficult to do a good job of investment counselling for them 
than would otherwise be the case. 

When we say “investment counselling” we mean just that. Some 
security dealers today seem to be in the dark about whether or not 
they should act as counsels and advisors for their clients. This is 
clearly and definitely the position of every security dealer in the 
business today, whether he is registered as an investment counsel 
with the SEC or not. NO SECURITY DEALER WHO IS DEVELOP- 
ING A CLIENTELE OF SATISFIED CUSTOMERS TODAY CAN 
POSSIBLY ACT IN ANY OTHER CAPACITY PROVIDING HE 
WISHES TO DO A GOOD JOB FOR HIS CLIENTS AND HAS 
THEIR WELFARE AT HEART. He must advise the purchase of 
certain securities, and he must direct the selling of others. Whether 
or not he acts as principa! or agent, if his customers think enough of 
him to buy a security from him, they also want him to tell them 
when a security should be sold. A security may be a purchase today, 
unforeseen events or changes in the economic and political situation 
may make that same security an undesirable investment tomorrow. 
Anyone who does not appreciate the truth of this statement shouldn't 
be connected with the securities business. The obligation to direct 
advise, oversee, and protect an investor’s position remains a con- 
tinuing obligation as long as he holds a security which he has bought 
upon the advice and urging of any security dealer. 

But oftentimes it ig extremely difficult to explain the subtle 
nuances and intangible » Bri underlying a situation to this type of 
investor. As we have said before, he doesn’t know—at best his under- 
standing of all the factors involved in analyzing a situation is lim- 
ited. But if he is to be guided along the right channels of invest- 
ment HE MUST BE LED BY THE SALESMAN WHO IS DOING 
THE TALKING AND THE EXPLAINING. 

This narrows down to the best way to do it. After trial and error 
most competent securities salesmen, we believe, will agree that the 
most efficient method of making a point clearly visible and under- 
standable, is TO MAKE IT SIMPLE. Put it into language the in- 
vestor can understand. We once heard a preacher say that Jesus 
teachings reached all of the millions who follow his religious tenets 
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REMEMBER ... 
WE make actual trading markets; 
4 
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Senator George Offers Compromise Measure On 


Reconversion And Unemployment 


Seeks To Defeat Murray-Kilgore Bill Criticized As 
Setting Up Another NRA 


As a substitute for his own bill on reconversion and unemploy- 
ment, Senator George (Democrat) of Georgia, joined on Aug. 8 with 
Republican leaders in offering a new compromise bill for the tran- 
sition period, it was noted in advices on that date to the New York 
“Journal of Commerce” from its Washington bureau, which also 
stated: 

Directly aimed at defeat of the® 
controversial Murray - Kilgore, just before close of the session 
measure, which includes Federal|when Senator George brought 
unemployment compensa tion| forward the compromise plan. 
standards, the new measure re-| Specifically, the compromise 
flects earlier recommendations of| would: (1) Throw out the Mur- 
the Baruch-Hancock reconversion| ray-Kilgore provisions establish- 
report and was believed to have) ing an Office of War Mobilization 
won the support of Republicans' and Adjustment; (2) substitute 
at a special session which pre-| for Title II of the bill relating to 
ceded opening of the Senate de-| industrial demobilization and re- 
bate. conversion proposals not essen- 

Senator George paved the way| tially different, although eliminat- 
for his compromise proposal by| ing a provision which says. that 
citing estimates by Social Security| civilian production should not be 
Board Chairman Altmeyer that,| restricted to plants previously 
with a peak of 8,000,000 unem-| producing a particular item; (3) 
ployed during the two years fol-|drop the Murray-Kilgore bill 
lowing end of the war, the cost of; Title III, relating to retraining 
the Murray-Kilgore measure!and re-employment of war work- 
would be some _ $10,500,000,000.| ers and returning servicemen, and 
Double that number of unem-|} substitute a title on retraining 
ployed would cost $21,000,000,000,| and re-employment. The latter is 
Mr. Altmeyer was quoted as hav-| drafted along simple lines and 
ing said. eliminates controversial features 

State standards for unemploy-| such as continuance of the United 
ment compensation would remain) States Employment Service for a 
unaltered under the compromise| two-year period, and Federal 
proposal, drawn up by Senator; compensation standards; 
George and Senator Robert A. (4) Include the original George 
Taft (Republican), Ohio. bill plan for State unemployment 

Vote by Thursday was thought! compensation for Federal work- 
likely by Senator George after| ers; 
close of today’s debate. During (5) Retain Murray-Kilgore bill 
the day’s session Senator George} provisions relating to housing and 
had first offered his limited pro-| public works (Title IV) and mis- 
posal to extend State unemploy-|cellaneous matters (Title V). 
ment compensation to Federal The above action figured in the 
workers, without affecting State! first day’s (Aug. 8) Senate debate 
standards, but to set up a revolv-|}on the proposed legislation. In 
ing fund for supplemenfing State} our issue of a week ago (Aug. 
funds if needed. 3, page 487) we referred to the 

Senator James E. Murray; reconvening of Congress after its 
(Democrat), Mont. countered by| recent recess and the plans inci- 
proposing amendment of the| dent to demobilization and re- 
George bill by adding, without} conversion legislation. 
removing the George provisions, On Aug. 2 the unemployment 
the entire Murray-Kilgore meas-| compensation phase of post-war 
ure. The third development came’ reconversion got a Congressional 











today because he always spoke in parables. He always gave an 
illustration, he said, “Do you see?” He took the highest moral prin- 
ciples that learned Rabbis of his day spent weeks in discussing, and 
he boiled it down to “let he that is without sin cast the first stone.” 

Bringing it down to cases we will use an illustration of our own. 
A salesman was sitting with a husband and wife and he was urging 
the purchase of a security, because among other things, the com- 
pany behind the bonds had excellent management. Now manage- 
ment is a vital factor in judging the future of any company and the 
securities which it has issued. But management in itself is a difficult 
proposition to explain. It is an intangible—but it exists nevertheless. 
This salesman turned to the wife and he said, “You know what good 
mdnagement means Mrs. X, you have always impressed me as the 
type of person who knew the value of a dollar, and you know how 
important it is in running a home and rearing a family. With good 
management a home can usually be a successful and happy enter-. 
prise, without management it is an impossibility to achieve either 
one.” Then he looked at the husband and said, “Isn’t that right?” 

He explained the importance of management. The same can be 
done with practically any other phase of security salesmanship— 
and securities must be sold—they don’t sell themselves. That’s what! 
a good securities salesman gets paid for when he sells a security— 
advice, guidance, counsel, PLUS A STOCK OR A BOND- and it 





takes “KNOW HOW” TO DO IT. 
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head start on other parts of the 
problem (said the Associated 
Press) with Senate Finance Com- 
mittee approval of a bill to bring 
2,000,000 Federal employees un- 
der the benefit program while 
leaving full control of rates and 
standards to the States. The ad- 
vices added: 


“The Committee acted in an 
executive session less than 24 
hours after the bill was intro- 
duced by its chairman, Senator 
George. Thus advocates of the 
‘States rights’ policy of caring 
for discharged war workers stole 
a march on supporters of rival 
bills under which Congress would 
fix uniform scales of benefits sub- 
stantially higher. than existing 
State rates. 

“The latter bills are due to 
come up tomorrow before the 
Senate Military Affairs Commit- 
tee and may also be speedily sent 
to the floor.” 

On Aug. 4 the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee approved by a 
vote of 10 to 7 the so-called “lib- 
eral” Kilgore-Murray industrial, 
demobilization and reconversion 
bill, denounced by opponents, ac- 
cording to Washington advices to 
the New York “Times” by C. P. 
Trussell as representing a for- 
mula for a post-war NRA and 
WPA. Criticisms of the bill on 
Aug. 5 came from Republican and 
conservative Democratic Senators 
said the “Times” which had the 
following to say in part: 

Attacks were made on the biil 
today (Aug. 5) by Senator Rich- 
ard B. Russell, Democrat, of 
Georgia; Senator Robert A. Taft, 
Republican, of Ohio, and Senator 
Chapman Revercomb, Republican, 
of West Virginia. The attacks 
covered the whole bill, but were 
centered chiefly on its provisions 
of unemployment compensation 
up to $35 a week until two years 
after the war for war workers 
made idie by reconversion and 
creation of a work administrator 
who would supervise the retrain- 
ing and re-employment of war 
workers and returning service 
men. 
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The Financial Situation 


Critics of the Administration are quite correct when 
they assert, as they have been doing frequently of late, that 
the Roosevelt regime, despite all it has had to say about | 
preparing for peace, is in fact by no means ready for the 


some not distant date, it would find the powers that 
confused, uncertain, and unprepared. In a short time they 
would in all probability be at work improvising. 


he remarked that the task of getting this country back on a 
peace basis, economically speaking, with full employment 


will require a degree of competence which this Administra- | 


tion has not yet shown in anything—unless it be, as the 


industry is capable of full and effective utilization of the 
labor force. 
Panaceas of No Avail 
It is well that the public be told again and again that 
talking glibly and acting wisely about post-war procedures, 
plans and programs are two quite different things. Likewise 


wholesome should be a constant and effective reiteration of | 
the truth that a high state of real prosperity and a healthy| Thomas E. Dewey 
state of business are not conditions which a government, no} 


matter how well intentioned, or even how capable, can pro- 


duce. Certainly it would be helpful if the rank and file can be | 


fully and finally convinced during the months to come that 
the more abundant life they have been told so much about 
and promised so often is not at all likely to be realized as a 
result of any panacea or whole systems of panaceas, but that 
(Continued on page 604) 





National City Bank Points To 8 
Large Foreign Balances Available 


For Post-War Reconstruction 


Holds A Substantial Part Of Funds Needed For This 


Purpose Is In Accumulated Dollar And Sterling Balances 


The August issue of the National City Bank’s monthly Letter 
contains an interesting and instructive discussion of the need for 
credit and capital for world reconstruction. In view of the agreement 
to establish a Bank for Reconstruction and Development, recently 
adopted by the 44 United and Associated Nations at Bretton Woods 





Governor Dewey was no less right the other day when|7 





Governor did not add, in getting votes. The “opposition” is| 
also on strong ground when it insists that Government can-! | 
not give or guarantee “full” employment; that only private | 











this discussion is exceedingly timely, particularly as it presents a 
viewpoint of the situation which ® 





is generally ignored or over- 
looked. We therefore give space 
below to the Bank’s full comments 
on the subject. 

That the repairing of a war- 


ternational lending has seemed to. 
imply a world outside the United | 
States impoverished and without | 
| purchasing power, and chiefly de- 
'pendent upon credits from this 


shattered world will require the country to get going again. saad 
nations to work together in the In the natural preoccupation | 
supplying of relief, the rebuild- with ways and means of expand- | 
ing of disordered economies, and| ing international credit facilities | 
the stabilization of currencies is|in order to speed reconstruction | 
everywhere recognized. That this|and avert the chaos that many 
will involve international credits,| fear after the war, it would be 
both short- and long-term, and— easy to overlook the large and 
in the case of relief in devastated rapidly growing volume of gold 
areas—outright gifts, is likewise} and foreign exchange held out- 
not seriously questioned. Nor is, side the United States, or to the 
there much argument over the possibilities of internal generation 
proposition that the United States, | of capital in financing rehabilita- 
because of its strong monetary|tion and expansion in war-torn 
position and great productive re-| countries. Yet both considera- 
sources, must play a leading role) tions bear directly upon the size 
in world reconstruction if re-|of the post-war international 


covery is to succeed and bring 


the peace and prosperity to which | 


people aspire. 


The differences of opinion are. 
not over the principle of provid-| 
ing relief and credit for recon-| 


struction, but over the question 
of how much help is needed and 


how it should be supplied. Much) 
of the discussion of post-war in-' 


credit problem. 


Growth of Foreign Gold and 
Dollar Resources 


In weighing these factors, gold 
and dollar resources should come 
first. Most countries will be in 
need of materials and equipment 
from abroad, and gold and dollars 


(Continued on page 604) 





Republican Governors’ Conference Under 


Dewey Enunciates 14 Post-War Policies 


The subject of reconversion and post-war jobs heads the list o.® 
statements of policy (14 in all) adopted by the Conference of 26 
end of the war. Should peace come, as we all must hope, at, Republican Governors at St. Louis, held under the leadership of 
be, Thomas E. Dewey, Republican nominee for President. The Confer- 
/ence opened on Aug. 2, and adoption of nine principles portraying 
the Governors’ views were adopted on Aug. 3; the other five having 


=) 








been adopted » 


on Aug. 4. 
With respect 
to reconver- 
sion the Con- 
ference de- 
clared that 
“industry 
must be en- 
abled to con- | 
vert to peace) 
time produc-| 
tion immedi- 
ately when 
war needs 
permit. Em- 
ployers must 
be enabled 
promptly to 
know the pol-|} 
icies of the} 
Federal Gov- 
ernment so they may prepare now 


t 
t 








for reconversion.”’ The Confer- 
ence further asserted that ‘the 
national Administration..is now 


standing squarely in the path of 
the future employment of our re- 
turning veterans and millions of 
displaced war workers. Compre- 
hensive and immediate action by 
the national Government is im- 
perative to provide for prompt 


contract termination and plant 
clearance.” 
Other statements of policy 


adopted at the Conference on Aug. 
3 bore on war veterans and their 
future; Federal aid in building 
and maintaining highways; public 
works planning; Federal acquisi- 
tion of public and private lands, 
which it is noted, “has been in- 
creasing at an alarming rate’; the 
National Guard and organized re- 
serves, as to which the statement 
of policy said: 

“In the post-war period we shall 
need substantial armed forces, in- 
cluding the National Guard and 
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organized reserves, together with 
the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, to afford an adequate na- 
tional defense at all times.” The 
statement further says “the New 
Deal is now seeking to undermine 
and abandon our traditional State 
National Guard system. Such ac- 
tion would ignore past experience; 
it would amass under centralized 
Federal control our entire mili- 
tary force in peacetime; it would 
deprive the various States of the 
military forces essential to the 
safety of their people.” 


As to agriculture the Confer- 
ence set out its views on Aug. 3, 
in part as follows: “Agriculture 
must be free of the unreliable 
controls and restrictions and the 
impractical and whimsical re- 
straints that now hamper produc- 
tion and create confusion.” 

Under the head “Unemployment 
Compensation Insurance and Em- 
ployment Service” the Conference, 
in enunciating its policy, said: 

“The public employment serv- 
ice which the States made avail- 
able to the Federal Government 
for the purpose of mobilizing la- 
bor has been used by the present 
Administration to extend its po- 
litical control over labor. These 
facilities should be returned to 
the States as soon as is consistent 
with the best interests of those 
seeking employment and the con- 
clusion of the war effort.” 

On the subject of insurance the 
Governors recorded their stand in 
part as follows: 

The several States ...overa 
period of 75 years have developed 











an extensive and efficient system 
of regulation. This system is flex- 
ible, and it is designed to meet the 
varying needs of individual 
States. .. . There should be pre- 
served in the States, where it be- 
longs, the exclusive power to reg- 
ulate and control the insurance 
business. 

The further five points in the 
statement of policy adopted Aug. 
4 had to do with “Labor,” “Pub- 
lic Expenditures,” “State, Federal 
Tax Co-ordination,” “Social Wel- 
fare, Education and Public 
Health” and “Water Resources.” 
In the matter of taxation it is con- 
tended that “proper co-ordination 
of State-Federal taxation requires 
elimination of much double taxa- 
tion and relief from the intoler- 
able burden on. our people of 
making innumerable reports.” The 
Conference recommends that 
there “be set up a permanent or- 
ganization of responsible repre- 
sentatives of the executive and 
legislative branches of the na- 
tional Government and the States, 
which will work on the problem 
of tax co-ordination until a proper 
solution is found.” 


The Conference of Republican 
Governors was referred to in our 
Aug. 3 issue, page 521. The state- 
ments of policy adopted at the 
Conference follow: 


Reconversion and Post-War Jobs 


The great problem of perma- 
nent peace-time jobs can be ade- 
quately met only by private busi- 
ness under an enterprise system. 
This system depends upon the in- 
dividual initiative and organizing 
genius and energy of all our peo- 
ple. Only through this system 
and ever-increasing production 
can there be steady and lasting 


(Continued on page 608) 





From Washington 
Ahead OfThe News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


Back in the 1936 Presidential campaign, Mr. Roosevelt, who 
prides himself on being the “slickest” politician the American people 
have ever been up against, wanted to make Governor Landon look 
small and provincial, not the “big,” worldly wise man that he is, a man 








Living Costs in Large Cities May 15- 
June 15 
Consumer Credit Outstanding Down 
in June 
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whose mother took him to Europe when he was a boy and who speaks 
French. 


It was the same sort of 
making on® 
Governor 
Dewey. 
Anyway, a 
very slick 
stunt was 
worked out 
on Governor 
Landon. All 
of a sudden, 
the New Deal- 
ers set up a 
hue and cry 
about its be- 
ing amazing 
that the cam- 
paign had 
been in prog- 
ress’ for a 
month or so 
and there had 
been no dis- 
cussion of foreign affairs. Come 
to think of it, they said, ability to 
conduct the nation’s foreign af- 


Carlisle Bargeron 





campaign the New Dealers are 
fairs was the prime requisite of 
being President. In this sort of 
background, Mr. Roosevelt went 
up to Chautauqua, N. Y., to tell 
of his broad knowledge of foreign 
affairs. He tossed around the 
names of foreign countries and 
foreign leaders like nobody’s busi- 
ness. Then he said profoundly 
that the real trick of a successful 
foreign policy (and a successful 
foreign policy is one that keeps a 
country out of wars) is to watch 
the little day by day events, little 
events that would go unnoticed by 
the people as a whole. That was 
something which Mr. Roosevelt 
alone was prepared to do. Cordell 
Hull, our Secretary of State, sor- 
rowfully wagged his head and told 
friends that he would give any- 
thing if he could really get the 
President interested in these little 
(Continued on page 605) 
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Russo-American Ideas 


“Special meaning must be given to the ‘Declara- 


tion on the Question of All-World Safety,’ as 
worked out at the Moscow Conference, expressing 
the readiness of the great democratic powers to take 


practical actions toward 


the establishment of an 


International Organization of Safety (IOS). 


“The conclusion 


from all that written above 


(about the League of Nations) is that the IOS must 
be built on the basis of firm, active leadership of 
the great powers. These powers must organize the 
directive organ of the new organization. They must 
take upon themselves the obligation to counter any 
aggression and, if necessary, with their own armed 
forces independently from other members of the 


organization. 


“The responsibility for the peace must not be 
divided among 60 or more Governments. It must 
not be put upon some impersonal organization. It 
must be put upon large Governments, which possess 

' real strength for it. Taking this into consideration, 
we would suggest that the great powers should also 
sign agreements among themselves to prevent 


counter-aggression. 
“ 


at 


% 


“What about the international police force? 
Only those who think of a new world organization 
the same as the League of Nations think in terms of 
an international police force. 

“Plans for an international police force are uto- 
pian. To counter an aggressor today it is necessary 
to have hundreds of all kinds of weapons and tech- 
nical equipment. It is quite clear that such an army 
cannot be built up in some single neutral country 
where the IOS is established. In a neutral country 
this army would be isolated from its source of sup- 


plies.”—N. Malinin. 


Since Mr. Malinin is said to expound the Soviet 
view with authority, we evidently have here a sort 
of counterpart of certain recent unofficial official 
expositions of President Roosevelt’s ideas on these 


subjects. 


The difference between the Russian and the 
President’s ideas are apparently not great. They 
both seem to envisage a world which must sneeze 
when three “great powers” take snuff. 





Changes In Bank Loans To Farmers !934-43— 
Study Released By Cleveland Reserve Bank 


Country banks which have adjusted their lending methods to 


changed conditions during the last 


10 years have been rewarded with 


a greater share of agricultural loans than have banks which have 
hesitated to modernize their lending policies, according to the con- 
clusion of a comprehensive study released on Aug. 2 by President 
M. J. Fleming of the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland on changes 


in commercial bank lending to >” 


farmers during the decade, 1934- 
1943. 

The study, made by Phil S. 
Eckert, Agricultural Economist for 
the Reserve Bank, is based on a 
detailed examination of the lend- 
ing methods and policies followed 
by a representative group of 113 
country banks in the major agri- 
cultural areas of the Fourth Fed- 
eral Reserve District. It is the 
first of a series of studies in the 
fields of finance, industry and 
agriculture which will be pub- 
lished by the Research Depart- 
ment of the bank, headed by Vice- 
President Kenneth H. MacKenzie. 

Asserting that “there appears to 
be a direct relationship between 
the adoption of new practices in 
the farm lending field and 
changes in loan volume,” the 
study declares: 

“Banks which lengthened the 
time of their loans, which adopted 
or increased the use of amortiza- 
tion and chattel mortgages, and 
which lowered interest rates, 
showed increases in loan volume, 
both in real estate and short-term 
farm credit fields: 

“By contrast, those banks whose 
policies remained unchanged, or 
moved counter to these new lend- 
ing practices, experienced loan 
volume reductions.” 

The study makes it clear, how- 
ever, that further improvement in 
bank lending services to farmers 
is possible and necessary. It said: 
“The character of the changes 
disclosed, however, that rural 
banks might give careful consid- 





eration to the further adaption 
of their lending practices in order 
to be of greatest service in fi- 
nancing Fourth District agricul- 
ture.” 

In addition to pointing to the 
relationship between changed 
methods and loan volume, the 
study aimed to measure the de- 
gree of change in specific prac- 
tices throughout the district. 

It was found, for example, that 
there was a marked change in 
favor of amortization rather than 
lump-sum payment as a method 
of repaying farm real estate loans. 
In 1934 only 24% of such loans 
were amortized, the report 
showed, but by 1943 this had risen 
to 55%. 

The study cites that about two- 
thirds of the reporting banks had 
reduced their interest rates on 
farm real estate loans during the 
decade covered, that about one- 
third had made no change and 
that none had increased interest 
rates. ~ 

“Of every $100 which the re- 
porting banks had outstanding in 
farm real estate loans in 1934,” 
the study found, “about $88 had 
been lent at a 6% interest rate. 
Ten years later, the 6% rate ap- 
plied only to about $46 out of 
every $100 outstanding. 

“In 1943, 54% of the total real 
estate loans were at rates of less 
than 6%, whereas, 10 years ear- 
lier, less than 2% were at rates 
of less than 6%.” 

Similar reductions in interest 





rates were apparent on non-real! 


j 
} 
} 
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lin a Harvey W. Wiley Memorial | 


Symposium At 
Chemical Soc. Meeting 


Science and industry will unite | 


{Symposium at the 108th meeting 


| 








of the American Chemical Society | 
which is to be held in New York | 
City September 11-15, it is an- | 
nounced by Dr. Thomas Midgley, | 
President of the Society. The sym- | 


posium will commemmorate the 
100th anniversary of the birth of | 
Harvey W. Wiley, “Father of 


American Food Chemistry,” who 
was born on Oct. 18, 1844. The 
event will be sponsored by the 
Society’s Division of Agricultural 
and Food Chemistry. Dr. N. B. 
Guerrant of Pennsylvania State 
College, Chairman of the Division, 
will preside. Food quality, to at- 
tain which Wiley finally secured 
in 1906 the passage by Congress 
of the Food and Drugs Act, will 
be the major theme of a dozen 
addresses by food experts. T. M. 
Rector of New York, Vice-Presi- 
dent of General Foods Corpora- 
tion, will speak. on “Quality in 
Fruits and Vegetables.” E. C. 
Thompson of New York, director 
of the laboratories of the Borden 
Co., will discuss “Quality in 
Dairy Products.” “Visual Aspects 
of Quality Control and Quality 
Research with Beverages and 
Foods,” will be the topic of a 
paper by D. Foster, E. C. Ziegler, 
and E. H. Scofield, of Joseph E. 
Seagram & Sons, Inc., of Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

A. L. Winton of Winton Lab- 
oratories, Wilton, Conn., a former 
associate of Wiley, will present a 
paper on “Harvey W. Wiley, the 
Father of American Food Chem- 
istry.” “Quality in Meat and 
Meat Products” will be the sub- 
ject of O. G. Hankins, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. A number of others 
are scheduled to speak at the con- 
vention, which is sponsored by the 
North Jersey section of the So- 
ciety. The general chairman is 
Dr. Horace -E. Riley of the Re- 
search Division of the Bakelite 
Corp., Bloomfield, N. J., and head 
of the North Jersey Section. Dr. 
August Merz, advisory executive 
of the Calco Chemical Division 
of American Cyanamid Co., 
Bound Brook, N. J., is Honorary 
Chairman. 


City Of Brisbane Bonds 


Drawn For Redemption 

The National City Bank of New ; 
York, as fiscal agent for the loan 
is notifying holders of City of 
Brisbane 30-Year Sinking Fund 
5% Gold Bonds due March 1, 1957, 
that $42,000 aggregate principal 
amount of bonds have been drawn 
by lot for redemption at 100% of 
the principal amount on Sept. 1, 
1944. The bonds called for re- 
demption should be _ presented 
with all unmatured interest cou- 
pons at the head office of the Na- 
tional City Bank, 55 Wall Street; 
N. Y. On and after the redemp- 
tion date interest on the drawn 
bonds shall cease. 


Guests Of N.Y. Stock Exch. 


Charles J. Hardy, Chairman of 
the Board of ACF-Brill Motors 
Company; John E. Rovensky, a 
director, and L. P. Philp, Assistant 
to the President, were guests on 
Aug. 3 at the Exchange of Emil 
Schram, President, upon the occa- 
sion of the company’s shares be- 
ing admitted to trading. The 
visitors witnessed the opening 
transaction in their stock, in com- 
pany with Julius Bliss, specialist, 
and after visiting other parts of: 
the building, were entertained at 
luncheon. 

















estate. loans made to farmers. 
Other factors discussed in the 


study included: The uses, sizes 
and lengths: of loans, loan place- 


Wiley Memorial | 





ment charges, chattel mortgages 
and minimum charges. 


The State Of Trade 


With the advent of victory will come the relaxation of war con- 


| trols on business and industry. 


In the early phases of the conflict 


these devices were applied and in some respects refined to accom- 


plish a worthy purpose. 


In their application some were benefited 


by them and on others they worked a real hardship. Under the stress 
of war personal interests became secondary to the good of the nation 


as a whole and this holds true in 
our return to a peacetime basis. 
In sounding a warning against 
too hasty an abandonment of war 
controls in the early stages of re- 
construction, J. B. Condliffe, Pro- 
fessor of Economics at the Uni- 
versity of California, in a study 
entitled “The International Eco- 
nomic Outlook,’ and released on 


Monday of this week by the Com- |‘ 


mittee of International Economic 
Policy, of which Winthrop W. Al- 
drich, President of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, is Chairman, advo- 
cated that, “decontrol is necessary 
if enterprise is to function.” By 
this, Mr. Condliffe didn’t mean 
that all controls be thrown to the 
four winds, but suggested an or- 
derly process of what in his 
study, be called a “controlled de- 
eontrol.” 

Touching upon the high spots 
of the study, it stated “‘the prin- 
cipal task of post-war commer- 
cial policy will be to establish 
the principle and practice of 
equal trading opportunity. Heal- 
thy markets must be recreated 
and exchanges stabilized in order 
to secure a high level of employ- 
ment and decent living stand- 
ards.” 

The study stressed the point 
that government policy in the 
period of “controlled decontrol” 
should be definite, since there 
will have to be an adjustment of 
costs and prices in the reconver- 
sion from war to peacetime pro- 
duction. 

Taking up the problem of re- 
storing international trade, the 
study added that it “calls first 
for the unscrambling of property 
rights in the areas of enemy’ dom- 
ination and then for measures to 
forestall inflation. In summing 
up, Mr. Condliffe observed that. 
“in the successive emergencies of 
recent years so much stress has 
necessarily been laid upon the 
regulation of all sorts of prices. 
including prices and exchange 
rates, that the more important 
necessity of maintaining active 
and healthy markets has come to 
be forgotten. The foundation of 
prosperity is abundant production 
and free interchange, not nicely 
regulated equity.” 

The purpose of the Committee 
on International Economic Policy, 
which was formed one month ago 
in cooperation with the Carnegie 
Endowment for _ International 
Peace is “to further the serious 
and competent study of the is- 
sues which confront all the free 
peoples of the world.” 


WLB Chairman’s Prediction— 
The hope for industrial peace, “a 
consummation devoutly to be 
wished,” was expressed by Chair- 
man William H. Davis of the WLB 
this week. He predicted that la- 
bor and industry, having learned 
to make mutual sacrifices in the 
war years, will be willing in the 
large sense to do business to- 
gether. Mr. Davis’ formula for 
this attainment is a basic agree- 
ment between the working men 
and the employers, both defining 
their goals. ‘Concluding, he stated 
that it was his belief that labor 
and industry feel they can ill af- 
ford a pitched battle any more in 
peacetime than they could afford 
one in wartime. 

Annual Per Capita Tax—lIt is 
interesting to compare the per 
capita tax of President Roose- 
velt’s administration with some of 
his predecessors, which reveal the 
following: 


George Washington----- $1.02 
Andrew Jackson__------ 2.42 
Abraham Lincoln_-_----- 6.05 
Theodore Roosevelt----- 7.70 
Woodrow Wilson__----- 28.58 
Herbert Hoover-_-_------ 23.28 
Franklin Roosevelt__-__- 101.44 


The figures for Mr. Roosevelt’s 





, administration cover the entire 12 


years of his term. As the tax 
rates in the early years of his 
tenure were extremely low ia 


comparison to the present rates, 
they do not give a correct picture 
of the situation as it exists today. 
The actual per capital tax collect- 
ed last year amounted to $335.73, 


Per Capita Federal Debt—At 
'the end of President Roosevelt's 
| 12th year, it will require a pay- 
iment of $1,962 by every man, 
|'woman and child in this country 
|to pay for our national indebted- 
/ness. The comparison with other 


administrations follows: 
| 


George Washington___. $20.95 
Andrew Jackson_______ .03 
Abraham Lincoln__- __- 85.01 
Theodore Roosevelt__-_ 15.11 
Woodrow Wilson______ 225.89 
Herbert Hoover_______- 183.24 


Franklin Roosevelt__._._ 1962.00 


The invisible mortgage of the 
average taxpayer is now increas- 
ing at the rate of $377.14 annually. 
The public debt at the end of 
Herbert Hoover’s administration 
was $22,538,672,164, while the of- 
ficial estimate of the national debt 
at the end*of the 1945 fiscal year 
is $258,000,000,000. It is also in- 
teresting to note that the receipts 
during President Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration totaled $160,073,270,- 
777 against expenditures of $369, 
791,966,466, the deficit amount- 
ing to $209,718,695,689. These stu- 
pendous figures for the nearly 12 
years of Mr. Roosevelt’s admin- 
istration dwarf into insignificance 
the receipts of $91,586,076,130, the 
expenditures of $112,203.367,065 
and the deficit of $20,617,290,935 
representing the fiscal record for 
the 30 Presidents who served our 
country during the 144% years 
previous to the Roosevelt admin- 
istration. 


Living Costs—For the month of 
June living costs pursued an ir- 
regular trend. From the National 
Industrial Conference Board we 
find that living costs rose in 33 
out of 63 industrial cities during 
the month of June. These costs 
were lower in 23 of the cities sur- 
veyed and remained unchanged 
in seven. Indianapolis experienced 
the largest gain of 1.8%, while in 
three other cities the increase was 
1.0% or more. The largest de- 
cline occurred in Newark and 
amounted to 1.0%. 

June living costs exceeded the 
same month a year ago in 28 cities 
with Chattanooga and _ Indian- 
apolis recording the largest in- 
creases during the period with 
an advance of 2.7%, while 33 
cities showed declines. 

For the nation as a whole, the 
cost of living stands 0.1% higher 
than a year ago, and 21.4% above 
January, 1941. 


Business Failures — Business 
failures in the United States de- 
clined for the period ended July 
27, to 19 from 29 in the previous 
week’ and 48 in the correspond- 
ing week of 1943, Dun & Brad- 
street reports. A record low of 
15 was set in the week ended 
July 13. Concerns failing with 
liabilities of $5,000 or more num- 
bered 10 ‘compared to 21 in the 
previous week and 33 one year 
ago. 

Farm Machinery—A _ ray of 
hope was afforded farm tool 
makers in the way of increased 
raw material allocations over the 
next 12 months, United Business 
Service reported the _ current 
week. Rapid reduction in the in- 
dustry’s output of war enuipment 
has called for further liberaliza- 
tion of civilian quotas. In addi- 
tion, a period of three months’ 
grace has been provided so that 
deficiencies in quotas for the pre- 
‘vious 12 months can be made up. 














| Secretary of the Guaranty Trust 
| Company of New York in its for- 


'Panel of Arbitrators of the 
|-American Arbitration Association. 


| Association and Chairman of the 
| Inter-American Commercial Arbi- 
| tration Commission. 
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From the same source it is under-| 
stood that because of the high| 


level of farm income and the} 
former drastic limitations on ag-| 
ricultural equipment output, pro- 
ducers were assured of a sizable 
demand for their regular products 
for some time. As for output, it 
will be stepped up to equal the 
1940-1941 level, unless. parts 
shortages or labor troubles inter- 
fere. 

Weekly Summary of Trade and 
Industry—News from the war 
fronts continued to run in favor 
of the Allies, but notwithstand- 
ing this, the stock market dis- 
played weakness on a reduced 
share volume. Industrial activity 
in some instances reflected a 
somewhat higher trend for the 
week with scheduled production 
of steel ingots and castings in the 
week beginning Aug. 7, placed at 
97.0% of capacity, slightly higher 
than in the previous week when 
output attained 96.9% of capac- 
ity. Electric kilowatt output also 
revealed a slight advance, beirg 
3.9% above the similar week one 
year ago. Carloadings of revenue 
freight were 7,499 cars above a 
week ago, or 0.8%, and 2.8% 
higher than the 1943 week. 


As for net railway operating in- 
come, before interest and rentals, 
of the Class I railroads of the 
country for the first half of 1944, 
they declined from $712,176,144 to 
$551,424,141. In the coal industry, 
anthracite coal output Was 30,000 
tons above the previous week, but 
showed a decline of 132,000 tons, 
or 9.5% under the same week in 
1943. Bituminous coal displayed 
a rise of 3% over the previous 
week, or an increase of 365,000 
tons. Crude oil production slump- 
ed below the level of a week ago, 
while lumber shipments from the 
505 reporting mills for a like 
period were better by 1.1%. New 
orders of these mills, however, 
dipped by 10.6% below output for 
the previous week. Paper and 
paperboard production also es- 
tablished gains for the week. In 
the retail trade, department store 
sales for the nation at large were 
unchanged from the _ previous 
week, but reflect an increase of 
11% over the similar week in 1943, 
while in New York City, they ex- 
ceeded the 1943 week by 8%, and 
by a like increase for the year 
to July 29, 1944. Retail food vol- 
ume also ran ahead of the 1943 
week by 10%. 

Steel Production — The Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute an- 
nounced last Monday that the op- 
erating rate of steel companies 
(including 94% of the industry) 
will be 97.0% of capacity for week 
beginning Aug. 7 compared with 
96.9% one week ago. This week’s 
operating rate is equivalent to l1,- 
735,500 tons of steel ingots and 
castings compared with 1,704,000 
tons one year ago. 

The highly favorable news cur- 
rently coming to hand from the 
various war fronts would, one 
would suppose, have a tendency 
of relieving the pressure on many 
phases of our war production, but 
according to this week’s “Iron 
Age,” the steel industry found it- 
self in the tightest delivery sit- 
uation of any time since the 
‘war began. There was a slight 
advance in steel ingot output the 
past week, which was more than 
offset, the above source states, 


(Continued on page 609) 


Schwoon Named Member 
Of Panel Of Arbitrators 


John H. Schwoon, Assistant 





eign department, was elected on 
July 26 a member of the National 


Thomas J. Watson, President of 
the International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, a director of 
the Guaranty, is a director of the 





Other of- 
ficers of the Guaranty Trust Com- 


Report Of Home Owners’ Loan Corp. For 1943 Collection Of $5,000, 


; Accounting to Congress on the work of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation up to the end of 1943, John H. Fahey, commissioner of 


the Federal Home Loan Bank Administration, reported on Aug. 5 |. 
that the HOLC has liquidated its cumulative total of loans and prop- 


erty investments by nearly 60%—from $3,486,000,000 to a balance of 
$1,434,000,000. The statement also said that the Corporation has sold 


more than 93% of the houses it ® 


was obliged to take over in ‘all 
parts of the country through fore- 
closure and other causes. The 
marketing of 183,862 of the 197,366 
houses acquired by the Corpora- 
tion represents the largest mer- 
chandising task of the kind in the 
nation’s history. Other features of 
the report are: On Dec. 31, 1943, 
the Corporation owned 13,504 
houses, equivalent to only 1.3% of 
the 1,017,821 loans it refinanced 
to aid home owners and financial 
institutions from 1933 to 1936; the 
loan accounts of the Corporation 
have been cut down to 692,000, or 
by 32% — chiefly through pay- 
ments of borrowers’ and _ pur- 
chasers’ balance in full ahead of 
requirements. 


A total of 102,895 loans were 
paid off in full during 1943. In 
addition, borrowers made advance 
payments amounting to $63,025,- 
000; during the last half of 1943 
alone, total liquidation of HOLC 
accounts amounted to $200,081,000; 
sales during the six months ef- 
fected a reduction in the capital 
value of real estate owned by 
HOLC from $191,289,828 to $96,- 
455,077. Of the million home 
owners refinanced by the Corpora- 
tion — all of whom were facing 
loss of their properties when 
HOLC stepped in with its long- 
term loans at low interest rates — 
less than one out of five have gone 
to foreclosure; the number of em- 
ployees of the Corporation on 
Dec. 31, 1943, was 3,241, as com- 
pared with 20,811 at the peak of 
its activity. The advices regarding 
the report also state: 

“Extensive sales of real estate 
by the Corporation began in 1938. 
The HOLC policy was to sell the 
dwellings as rapidly as possible at 
fair market prices, meanwhile 
earning rental income on them. 
As sold, properties were replaced 
by cash and by purchase money 


mortgages, the interest income 
from which served to reduce 
losses. 


“In recent years foreclosures by 
the HOLC have been few and its 
unsold real estate has been largely 
in certain middle Atlantic and 
New England States, where, until 
last year, there has been little re- 
covery in property values from 
the low point of the depression. 
Suffering a 55% drop in wage 
payments and billions of losses in 
savings and investments .in the 
years from 1929 to 1933, these 
States have presented the nation’s 
greatest urban mortgage problem. 
This condition was accentuated by 
a decline of more than 2,000,000 
in population there from 1940 to 
1943. 

“In other parts of the country 
HOLC made rapid progress in dis- 
posing of its properties. From 1938 
to 1941 sales averaged 3,400 a 
month. Not until 1942, however, 
did the market in the Northeast- 
ern States begin to permit the ab- 
sorption of houses of the old type 
such as HOLC had taken over. 


“The marked real estate demand 
in that section in 1943 enabled the 
Corporation to make sales far in 
advance of the schedules. Proper- 
ties owned by the HOLC na- 
tionally on June 30, 1943, totalled 
26,041. Over one-half of these, or 
13,151, were sold by Dec. 31 — 
nearly double the number it was 
possible to dispose of during the 
same months of 1942. More than 
11,000 of these sales were made 
in the Northeastern States. Sales 
in this area have been helped. by 
reductions in high tax assessments 





pany active in the affairs of the 
Association are W. R. Strelow, 
Vice-President; P. F. Swart, Jr, 
Second Vice-President, and A. N. 
Gentes, Second Vice-President, all 
of the Foreign Department of the 
Bank. 





which the Corporation has been 
able to secure by appeals to local | 
authorities. In the four years,| 
1940-1943, it obtained such reduc- | 
tions in the four largest States | 
there amounting to $34,641,363 and 
representing tax savings of $1,- 
206,862. The increased sales ac- 
tivity is continuing in 1944. 

“Nearly 171,000 of the .houses 
marketed to date by the Corpora- 
tion were sold on instalment con- 
tracts..Only 2% of these have had 
to be taken back. 

“Prices secured by HOLC on its 
properties compare favorably with 
those obtained by private lending 
institutions, the report said. Re- 
cent recordings in an Eastern 
State disclosed that on a large 
group of houses HOLC recovered 
89% of assessed valuations on 
sales.as compared with a 55% re- 
covery by 41 private financial in- 
stitutions selling properties in the 
same localities at the same time. 

“At the year-end, the Corpora- 
tion reported book losses of $293,- 
538,781 on the capital value of 
properties it has sold, losses which 
largely stem from the Corpora- 
tion’s policy of leniency to bor- 
rowers who eventually had to be 
foreclosed. On the offsetting side, 
HOLC had accumulated a net in- 
come of $201,193,143 from interest 
on its loans, plus rentals of prop- 
erties while in its possession — 
leaving a net realized loss on that 
date amounting to $92,345,638. 
This amounts to 2.6% of the total 
of loans made by the Corporation. 

“The prices the Corporation re- 
ceived on the properties it sold 
totalled $49,321,001 less than the 
amount it originally loaned on 
them. The balance of the book 


| tions, 


000 Fund By C10 Provosed 


By Group To Promote Reelection Of Roosevelt 


The hope of the Political Action Committee of the Congress of 
‘Industrial Organizations to collect a dollar each from the 5,000,000 or 


more members of the CIO with the view to using the funds to “pro- 


mote the reelection of President 


Roosevelt and the election of a 


, Sympathetic Congress,” was made known by Sidney Hillman, Chair- 
man of the committee, on July 22, it is learned from Chicago advices 





(on that date to the New York® 
“Herald Tribune,” in which it was 


further stated: 
Mr. Hillman said that the CIO- 


| PAC would direct the expenditure 


of whatever fund is collected 
through these voluntary contribu- 
an announcement that 
caused some surprise, since it had 
been generally expected that such 
a fund would be turned over to 
the newly formed National Citi- 
zens’ Political Action Committee 
to avoid a conflict with the Smith- 
Connally Act, which bars political 
contributions by labor organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. Hillman announced in 
Washington last week that what 
was left of the $700,000 already 
raised by the CIO-PAC would be 
“frozen” until after Nov. 7, which 
led to the assumption that future 
fund raising would be left to the 
NCPAC. 

Mr. Hillman said today, how- 
ever, that the CIO-PAC itself 





would both collect and spend the 


dollar contributions from CIO 
members, with half of it being 
used by the National organization 
and half by local and regional 
offices. 

The NCPAC will have its own 
separate campaign fund and will 
function_as a separate organiza- 
tion despite their identical aims, 
he said. Philip Murray, President 
of the CIO, said he and Mr. Hill- 
man could not say how the funds 
for this group would be raised, 
pointing out such an announce- 
ment should not come from the 
CIO office since other groups are 
represented on this committee. 

Messrs. Hillman and Murray in- 
dicated that some of the mystery 
regarding the relationship of the 
two committees might be cleared 
up at a national ‘meeting of the 
NCPAC scheduled for New York 
Aug. 5 or 6. They said that an 
“outstanding liberal” would be 
named honorary chairman of the 
group at this meeting. 





Prime Minister Clarifies Australian Position On 
Monetary Fund And World Bank Proposals 


Following is text of a statement issued in Canberra on July 24 
by Australian Prime Minister John Curtin: 

“In view of conflicting reports regarding the Australian Gov- 
ernment participation in the United Nations Monetary and Financial 
Conference, I wish to make our position quite clear. The Australian 
Government accepted the invitation for its officials to take part in 


— 





the convenors’ clear and specific 
intimation that neither the par- 
ticipating Governments nor their 
officials would enter into any com- 
mitment. The Conference was to 





losses was due to taxes and in- 
surance, $84,642,795; repairs and 
reconditioning, $77,542,422; fore- 
closure costs and other expenses, 
$26,944,940; unpaid interest, $10,- 








493,692 and management and sell- 
ing costs, $44,035,868. Outside of 
these costs, which were chiefly in- 
cidental to the carrying and sale 
of foreclosed houses in a de- 
pressed market, the Corporation’s 
book losses on these properties 
was but 68% of the original 
amount loaned on them. 


“Although unexpectedly rapid 
sales in 1943 and ‘1944 have re- 
cently increased book losses, it 
was pointed out that such losses 
next year and thereafter should 
be correspondingly less than pre- 
viously estimated because of the 
much smaller number of houses 
yet to be sold, and net operating 
income should increase.” 





Living Costs In June Up 

The cost of living for wage- 
earners and lower-salaried cler- 
ical workers in June rose in 33 
of 63 industrial cities surveyed by 
the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. The Board’s an- 
nouncement of Aug. 7 further 
stated: 

“Living costs were lower in 23 
of the cities, and remained un- 
changed in 7 of them. 

“The largest gain, 1.8%, 
curred in Indianapolis. 
other cities the increase was 1.0% 
or more. The largest decline, 
h1.0%, oecurred in Newark. For 
the United States as a whole, the 
cost of living remained unchanged. 

“Living costs were higher this 
June than in June, 1943, in 28 
cities. Chattanooga and Indian- 
apolis recorded the largest in- 
creases during the twelve-month 
period with an advance of 2.7%. 
Thirty-three cities showed de- 


oe- 


ago, and 21.4% 
1941.” 





In three, 


clines, while Lansing and Wausau, | 
Wisconsin, showed no change for | grievously upon the interests of 
the year. The cost of living for | the country in some way, I would 
the United States as a whole | be quite prepared to give the most 
stands 0.1% higher than a year|sympathetic consideration to it. 
above January,! Our representative, Mr. Melville, 





be confined to the experts selected 
by each country, and was a pre- 
liminary to Governments consid- 
ering the work the experts would 
do with a view to any agreement 
being ultimately made on the Min- 
isterial level. 

“When public announcements 
were made in a form which gave 
the impression that an agreement 
was being entered into by the 
parties to the Conference regard- 
ing the establishment of an Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and a 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, we took steps to define 
our own position. We were as- 
sured that the signature of the 
final act of the Conference would 
be a certification that the record 
to which the signature was at- 
tached was an accurate record of 
proceedings. In the light of that 
assurance the leader of the Aus- 
tralian delegation (Mr. L. G. Mel- 
ville) was instructed to sign the 
final act of the Conference, his 
signature being followed by the 
words ‘for purposes of certifica- 
tion.’ Nodocument other than the 
final act of the Conference has 
been signed. 

“The position of the Australian 
Government, therefore, is that it 
has neither accepted nor rejected 
the results of the Bretton Woods 
Conference. It has maintained its 
view that on a matter of such im- 
portance decision can be made 
only after consideration by the 
Australian Government and Com- 
monwealth Parliament. 

“Statements implying that Aus- 
tralia had adopted an isolationist 
attitude in these monetary discus- 
sions, and that the Commonwealth 
Government’s only utterances on 
the subject have been to dissociate 
itself’ from the decisions of the 
Conference are not warranted. As 
I stated in Parliament on July 
19th, 1944, unless any proposed 
monetary agreement impinged 


has been in constant communica- 


the Conference in accordance with® 


tion with me, and his part in the 
proceedings was a valuable con- 
tribution to evolving a proposed 
agreement, notwithstanding that 
at times such a conclusion did not 





appear probable. The Common- 
wealth Government will give deep 
and sympathetic consideration to 
the proposals formulated at the 
Conference as soon as full details 
are received, and will refer them 
to Parliament at the earliest op- 
portunity.” 


New Treasury Ctf. Offering 
In Exchange For Issue 


Maturing Aug. 1 

The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on July 20 an offering, 
through the Federal Reserve 
Banks, of %% Treasury Certifi- 
cates of Indebtedness of Series 
E-1945, open on an exchange basis, 
par for par, to holders of Treas- 
ury Certificates of Indebtedness 
of Series D-1944, maturing Aug. 
1, 1944. Cash subscriptions will 
not be received. The subscription 
books were closed at the close of 
business July 22. 

The new certificates will be 
dated Aug. 1, 1944, and will bear 
interest from that date at the rate 
of % of 1% per annum, payable 
semi-annually on Feb. 1 and Aug. 
1, 1945. They will mature Aug. 1, 
1945. They will be issued in 
bearer form only, with two inter- 
est coupons attached, in denom- 
inations of $1,000, $5,000, $10,000, 
$100,000 and _ $1,000,000. The 
Treasury announcement also said: 

“Pursuant to the provisions of 
the Public Debt Act of 1941, in- 
terest upon the certificates now 
offered shall not have any exemp- 
tion, as such, under Federal tax 
acts now or hereafter enacted. The 
full provisions relating to tax- 
ability are set forth in the official 
circular released today. 

“Subscriptions will be received 
at the Federal Reserve Banks and 
Branches and at the Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, and should 
be accompanied by a like face 
amount of the maturing certifi- 
cates. Subject to the usual reser- 
vations, all subscriptions will be 
alloted in full. 

“There are now outstanding $2,- 








545,392,000 of the Series D-1944 
certificates.” 
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on the contrary the various 
tricks devised by the dream- 
ers for the ostensible purpose 


of helping to bring such a’ yet been particularly explicit | Workers — and the others, of 
state of affairs about are cer-, about this aspect of the mat-| 
tain to have precisely the op-' ter. Indeed one at times gains 
the definite impression that! 


in far fewer! 


posite effect. 

Many of us need to learn, 
or at least to realize, that the 
economic conditions we have 


set as a sort of post-war goal would be good for the coun-| them all to find opportunities 
|either to work for wages or 
‘salaries or to make a profit in| 


for ourselves will be reached, | 


if at all, through the energy, | 
the initiative, and the “know 
how” of American industry. | 
It has become quite common 
for some who ought to know | 
better to say rather pontifi- 
cally that American industry 
is ‘on trial,” that it ‘must’ | 
give employment to virtually 
every one who wants it—or| 
“they” will take matters in 
their own hands, and either 
through existing government 
or by some other means pro-| 
vide that which American in- 
dustry has not provided. 
What utter nonsense! It may 
be that the majority of the 
American people may pres-| 
ently become so foolish as to| 
try some such “experiment.” 
It may be that some dema- 
gogue with the aid and sup- 
port of the day dreamers and 
the communistic labor lead- 
ers will some day be able to 
convince enough of the voters 
of the country to launch upon 


they believe 





horribly expensive programs 
for which all things are prom- 
ised. If so, however, nothing | 
could be more certain than) 
that it will be found by pain-| 
ful experience that such: 
schemes, such programs, the 
communistic state, or what- | 


‘over. Here it is that the Ad- 


ministration is weakest of all. 
The Republicans have not as 


modifications and far less 
drastic change in all this than 


try. We can only hope that 
such impressions derive from 
the fact that the party has 
not as yet taken the oppor- 
tunity to make fully clear 
what its position is in regard 
to these matters. The thought- 
ful man would, it seems to us, 
turn with much more enthu- 
siasm from the New Deal to 
the opposition if he were 
more certain that there was 
less of the New Deal in the 
present day Republican sys- 
tem. 


Old Socialist Doctrines 


There is, however, an as- 
pect of all this neither Demo- 
crats nor Republicans have 
shown fondness for discuss- 
ing. It is this: Whether or not 
the returning service man or 
war worker is able to find 
work or other opportunity to 
make a living will depend in 
very large measure upon him- 
self. To hear most of the dis- 
cussion these days one would 
suppose that the seeker after 
work is inevitably ensnared 
in such a way that he can do 
nothing to help himself—and 
nothing to injure his oppor- 
tunity for work or profit. 
There is great danger that 
this false idea will gain wider 


ilessly or slowly, it will be 


| wages or salaries in the ordi- 
nary business affairs of the 
country can, and do, come 
livery nearly “making 
breaking” their employers. | 
‘If in the post-war period re- 


turning service men and war able for use anywhere. While 


people are aware that we are 
spending huge sums of money 
abroad in the conduct of the war, 
it is not generally realized how 
these expenditures are building 
up the gold and dollar exchange 
reserves of countries outside of 
the United States. 

When we entered the war at 
the end of 1941, the total revealed 
monetary gold stocks of the rest 
of the world came close to $8%%4 
billion, of which about one-fourth 
was held under earmark in this 
country. It was estimated, prob- 
ably conservatively, that some $2 
billion additional gold was held in 
various undisclosed government 
and central bank accounts. In- 
cluding bank deposits and short- 
term investments in this country 
of about $3.5 billion, total foreign- 
owned gold and dollar banking 
funds were probably in excess of 
$14 billion. Besides these funds, 
foreigners were estimated to hold 
in 1941 some $3 billion in our 
stocks and bonds, and some $3.5 
billion in direct and other invest- 
ments in this country. 

As our war effort advanced, 
payments to foreign countries 
rose rapidly. Imports of strategic 
materials, for which we paid cash, 
increased tremendously, while 
“cash” exports (as distinguished 
from lend-lease shipments) fell 
off as we converted to war pro- 
duction, thus turning the “cash” 
balance of trade against us. The 
building and securing of naval 
and air communication lines 
added to the flow of dollars 
abroad, as did funds lent to for- 
eign countries, particularly Latin 
America, with a view to increas- 


course—insist that the world 
owes them a living for a rela- 
tively few hours of work each 
week, and for work done care- 


that much more difficult for 


business for themselves. If on| 
the other hand, the near-mir- | 
acle should happen, and what 
is known rather vaguely as 
“labor” should under its own 
leaders bestir themselves seri- 
ously, sincerely, and vigor- 
ously to earn their pay in full, 
and to perform in such a man- 
ner that their employers can 
afford to pay them even more 
~—then the story will be quite 
a different one. 

The economic status of the 
returning service man and 
war worker in the post-war 
years will in no small meas- 
ure depend upon himself. Are 
there no politicians coura- 
geous enough to tell him so? 


Norway Makes Final 
Payment On 1924 Loan 


In an informal meeting in the 
Board of Directors’ room of The 
National City Bank of New York, 








i gry of the bank, received 


ing the output of goods for war 
and to replace products lost to us 
by the Japanese conquest of 
Southeastern Asia. 

More recently the growth of our 
armed forces has been an added 
factor in overseas expenditures, 
more than offsetting a tapering 
off in some of the earlier types of 
overseas payments. With several 
million American soldiers abroad, 


on July 31, Wm. Gage Brady, 


the final payment on Norway’s 
20-year $25,000,000 loan from 
Ambassador Wilhelm Morgen- 
stierne. Norway arranged two 
6% loans in 1923 and 1924, both 
due in 20 years. The first, for 
$20,000.000 was paid off a year 
ago. The total repaid on the two 
loans since the Nazi invasion of 


| 











National Gity Bank Points To Large Foreign 
© Balances Available For Post-War Reconstruction 


(Continued from first page) 
represent purchasing power avail-: the requirements for pounds 


sterling, Australian pounds, Chi- 
nese dollars, and Indian rupees 
have assumied large proportions. 
It was estimated some time ago 
that our troops in Australia were 
spending something like $200 mil- 
lion a year for goods and services, 
over and above reciprocal lend- 


‘lease aid received from the Com- 


monwealth. At the height of the 
North African campaign, the Al- 
lied forces are estimated to have 
spent in excess of $400 million a 
year in Egypt alone. Though the 
expenditures of ours troops have 
comprised but a minor share of 
the Egyptian total, they have fig- 
ured large in French North Af- 
rica and have furnished foreign 
exchange for the Caisse Centrale 
de la France Libre, set up in 1941 
to serve the liberated French ter- 
ritories. The heavy expenditures 
of our troops in India have been 
an important source of dollars for 
the sterling area exchange pool 
maintained in London. 

The effect of all this was to 
pile up dollars in the hands of 
foreigners, which, in the absence 
of available goods, have either 
been allowed to accumulate in the 
form of bank deposits in this 
country or have been used for 
purchase of gold. As indicated 
by the table, foreign countries in 
1942 acquired in this country some 
$630 million of gold and banking 
funds, of which $140 million rep- 
resented gold and the balance of 
$490 million an increase in bank 
deposits. 

The next year, 1943, some $840 
million of U. S. gold, plus around 
$1,160 million of U. S. banking 
funds —or roughly $2 billion — 
was apparently added to foreign- 
held resources. During the first 
half of 1944 alone, the total added 
probably exceeded $1.5 billion, or 
an annual rate of over $3 billion. 
Practically all the new gold pro- 
duction outside the United States 
is being retained abroad, an 
amount for the past two and a 
half years totaling well over $2 
billion, exclusive of the Russian 
output not reported. 








ever is tried will fail much|and wider acceptance among 
more miserably than Amer- the unthinking—with results 
ican industry ever did to meet little if any short of disaster. 
the demands of the discon-|Some such doctrine generally 


Norway in Apr. of 1940 is about 
$16,000,000, in addition to interest 
payments. Noting that the repay- 
ment took place despite enemy 


INCREASE IN GOLD AND SHORT-TERM DOLLAR RESOURCES OUTSIDE 
OF THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1941 


(In Millions of Dollars) 





tented. It can, however, do 
no harm to do whatever ap- 
pears feasible to make certain 
that the people understand 
the true inwardness of all this 
and thus escape much suffer- 
ing which otherwise would 
be their lot. 


Give Business a Chance! 


It must furthermore be 
hammered home during the 
months immediately ahead 
that if American industry is 
to succeed in bringing into 
existence after the war eco- 
nomic conditions which we 
all want, it must be given a 
real opportunity to operate 
free from badgering and con- 
stant nagging by dozens of 
Government bureaus. During 
the past decade the rules un- 
der which the game of busi- 
ness is played in this country 
have been radically modified. 
These modifications make it 
the more difficult for Amer- 
ican industry to perform the 
tasks demanded of it. Dras- 
tic alterations, usually in the 
direction of restoring the sit- 
uation existing before the 
New Deal was instituted in 
Washington, are a sine qua 





non of full performance by 
industry when the war is 


applied has long been the 
stock in trade of the social- 
ists, communists, and many 
other “ists” who would over- 
throw the system which has 
made America great. 


Of course, those who have 
for years been arguing in this 
way have been able to point 
to the thousands who in the 
early days of the great de- 
pression walked the streets in 
vain effort to find work. It is 
quite natural that many of 
these men and women should 
be rather easy victims of the 
wholly unfounded idea that 
those who work for others 
are wholly helpless in our 
modern economic system, 
which must in some way be 
compelled to accept ‘‘respon- 
sibility” for providing work 
for all who want it—as if 
there were any “economic 
system” wholly apart from 
the very people who, accord- 
ing to these doctrines, must 
be supported by it. But nat- 
ural or not, it is unfortunate 
for these individuals to obtain 
any such false impression. 


Must Help Himself 
Leaving all else out of con- 


sideration it is obviously a 
fact that the men who draw 


occupation of Norway’s homeland, 
the New York “Herald Tribune” 
of Aug. 1, said: 

“Mr. Morgenstierne was accom- 
panied by members of the Nor- 
wegian delegation to the recent 
Bretton Woods conference, Wil- 


Full Year Full Year Half Year 
1942 1943 1944 
Decline in U. S. gold stocks $10 $790 $770 
Loss of U. S. newly-mined gold_- seit 130 50 20 
Increase in foreign banking funds in U. S. 490 1,160 *780 
*+Newly-mined gold retained abroad____--_-- 950 800 400 
$1,580 $2,800 $1,970 


APPROXIMATE STATUS OF FOREIGN GOLD AND SHORT-TERM 
DOLLAR RESOURCES 





since their inception.” 


Fox Heads Retail Dry 
Goods Ass’n Office 


Irving C. Fox, General Counsel 
for the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, and long associated 
with the late Harold R. Young 
who was head of the Association’s 
Washington Bureau, will now be 
the executive head of that office 
“and will be reinforced by suit- 
able additional personnel as 
promptly as the necessary ar- 
rangements can be made,” it was 
announced on July 17 by Lew 
Hahn, general manager of the As- 
sociation. 

Kenneth Mages, CPA, attached 
to the Detroit office of Ernst & 
Ernst for the past four years, is 
joining the Controllers’ Congress 
of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association on Aug. 1, it was made 
known by Mr. Hahn. Mr. Mages 
was originally engaged as assist- 
ant to the general manager of the 
Congress, but inasmuch as H. I. 
Kleinhaus, who has held the gen- 
eral management post for several 
years, is leaving, Mr. Mages will 


arts and industries. 


the total gold stocks owned out- 
side this country may come to 
well over $15 billion, or around 
a third larger than the total world 
gold stocks as late as 1934, valued 
in old dollars. Counting in also 


this country, the aggregate for- 
eign-owned gold and dollar bal- 


likelihood of further increase in 
1945. These figures do not in- 
clude foreign-owned American 
securities and direct investments. 

In 1919, after World War I, to- 
tal foreign-owned gold and short- 
term dollar balances amounted to 
only- about $5 billion. 


Growth of Foreign Holdings 
of Sterling 


A second source of interna- 
tional purchasing power for post- 
war lies in the large and rapidly 
growing volume of sterling bal- 
ances in London. The story of the 
rise of these balances is similar 
to that of the growth of foreign- 
owned holdings of gold and dol- 








assume, for the time being, the'lars. Great Britain, like the 


responsibilities of acting manager. United States, has been pouring 


foreign-owned banking funds in| 


ances may reach $22 billion, with | 


*Estimated on basis of first quarter figures. 
outside of the United States and Russia, less adjustment for annual use of gold in 
tIncludes short-term securities owned. 











helm Keilhau, Ole Colbjornsen Enki of 1941 Endof 1942 Endof1943 June 1944 
and Arne Skaug.... Gold held outside of U. S.__----__ $19,750 $11,840 $13,480 $14,670 

“Both bonds have been quoted] ‘Foreign banking funds in U. S.___ 500 3,990 5,150 *5,930 
on the New York Stock Exchange RS ONE ES ET $14,250 $15,830 $18,630 $20,600 


+Estimated newly-produced gold 


Thus, by the end of this year; out huge sums of money overseas 


in prosecuting the war. At the 
same time her exports have been 
curtailed, so that the balance of 
payments has turned heavily 
against her—to the extent cur- 
rently of about $2%4 billion a year, 
notwithstanding lend-lease aid 
from the United States and the 
contributions by Canada. While 
in the beginning Great Britain 
was enabled to meet these trade 
deficits by shipments of gold and 
repatriation of British-owned for- 
eign securities, more recently the 
depletion of these resources has 
limited such means of payment. 
Funds accruing to foreign coun- 
tries have been allowed to ac- 
cumulate in the form of sterling 
balances in London. 

The size of these sterling ac- 
cumulations has been a matter of 
much speculation. Two months 
ago we published estimates, based 
on incomplete reports, that the 
total would reach at least $8 bil- 
lion at the end of this year, and 
subsequently Lord Keynes has 
placed the probable total at $12 
billion—owed largely to sterling 


‘area countries, particularly India. 
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Unlike gold and dollar assets— 
which are usable anywhere—the 
free convertibility of these huge 
sterling balances is currently lim- 
ited to the pound sterling area. 
Their use elsewhere is subject to 
foreign exchange control by Lon- 
don. The ultimate disposition of 
these balances is one of the major 
post-war problems. Only to the 
extent that Great Britain is able 
to build up a surplus~in her in- 
ternational accounts will she be 


able, in the normal course, to re-| 


lease these funds for use by their 
owners in current operations. 
Their repayment by Britain from 


the proceeds of her international | 
transactions may be a lengthy af-| 
but should not be disre-| 


fair, 
garded as an element in the post- 


war international trade situation. | 


Undoubtedly the British will 


make strenuous efforts to increase | 


their exports, and the very fact 
of so much money being tied up 
in sterling should help towards 
this ohiective by 
chase of British. goods. 

A large part of the post-war 
credit problem boils down to 
these sterling balances. Counting 
these along with the gold and dol- 
lars owned outside the United 
States, the potential purchasing 
power represented is truly enor- 
mous. Anything that could be 
done to unlock the buying power 
contained in these sterling funds 
would not only eliminate a 
troublesome source of interna- 
tional ‘friction, but might con- 
tribute more towards world re- 
. covery than any other financial 
step that could be taken. 


Distribution of Gold and Exchange 
Assets : 

In appraising the significance 
of world gold, dollar and sterling 
holdings, a great deal depends 
‘upon how they are distributed. 

The fact is that outside the area 
of Continental Europe there are 
few countries that have not been 
beneficiaries from the flood of 
U. S: and British spending. VU. S. 
spending has been particularly 
heavy in Latin America, result- 
ing in approximately a three-fold 
expansion of Latin American gold 
and dollar resources between 
1939 and the end of 1943. Re- 
vealed Latin American gold and 
foreign exchange, chiefly dollars, 
increased from about $900 million 
to some $3 billion over the period, 
and probably reached around $3.5 
billion by the middle of 1944. 


Reference has been made al- 
ready to the heavy spending by 
the U. S. in North Africa, which 
has supplied dollars for Free 
French use, and to expenditures 
in India and Australia from which 
doliars have flowed into the ster- 
ling area exchange fund in Lon- 
don where they constitute a 
partial offset to the volume of 
sterling liabilities. 
India, a portion of the dollars ac- 
cruing from U. S. expenditures 1s 
now being set aside in a special 
fund for use by that country for 
post-war development. U. Ss. 
money is also being spent in the 
Near East, though the major in- 
flux of foreign funds into that 
region has been in sterling. 
Egypt’s sterling holdings are esti- 
mated at the equivalent of about 
$1 billion. The gold and foreign 
exchange reserves of Turkey and 
Iran have risen several fold since 
1939 due to favorable trade bal- 
‘ances, and in the case of Iran par- 
ticularly, due to heavy expendi- 
tures of United Nations forces 1n 
that country. 

Even on the Continent of Eu- 
rope a number of countries have 
been able to add substantially to 
their monetary reserves, as shown 
by the table below. This is true 
of the gold holdings of the neu- 


trols. Switzerland, Sweden, Por- | 


tugal and Spain. Portugal in ad- 
dition has accumulated a further 
reserve equivalent to almost $500 
million, consisting of gold abroad. 
found sterling and unspecified 
other foreign exchange. Switzer- 
jand’s gold reserve approached by 
the end of 1943 almost $1 billion, 
‘doubtless reflecting in part inflow 





inducing pur-| 


In the case of) | 





‘of refugee funds from other parts | 


of Europe. 


Disclosed Gold and Foreign Exchange 
Reserves of Certain Continental 
European Countries 


| (In Millions of Dollars) 














—— End of Year —- 
Gold Holdings 1939 1941 1942 1943 
Switzerland __ $549 $668 $824 $964 
Sweden ___ 308 223 334 384 
Portugal _ 29 92 114 161 
are ca 42 42 91 
France __.___ 2,709 2,000 2,000 2,009 
Netherlands __ 692 575 506 500 
| Belgium  - 609 734 735 734 
| Roumania 152 182 241 316 
Czechoslovakia_ 56 61 61 61 
| Denmark 53 44 44 44 
| Hungary — 24 24 24 24 
Bulgaria _ 24 24 25 25 
Tetai x. $5,205 $4,669 $4,950 $5,304 
Foreign Exchange 
Reservers 
| Switzerland _- $82 $158 $14 # $19 
Sweden 77 199 131 145 
| Portugal __- 31 189 368 483 
Total =... $190 $546 $513 $647 


Nor are the occupied countries 
devoid of monetary resources. 
Some of them, including France, 
the Netherlands, and Belgium 
have been able to conserve very 
substantial gold holdings abroad 
which, together with considerable 
dollar balances, were impounded 
at tme time ot tne invasion. Kou- 
mania, one of the few countries 
able to cash its reichsmarks 
claims for gold, more than doubled 
its gold reserves up to the end of 
1943. Altogether the 12 Conti- 
nental countries covered by the 
table held at the end of 1943 over 
$5 billion of gold alone, of which 
French and Swiss gold accounted 
for about three-fifths. 


Who Needs the Money? 


The net of this showing is that 
the “poor” countries are relatively 
few. Most countries have enough 
gold’ and realizable foreign ex- 
change to take care of their im- 
mediate needs after the war, and 
many countries have far more 
than enough. What has been hap- 
pening on a world-wide scale is in 
many ways analogous to what has 
been happening in this country. 
Just as our enormous war expen- 
ditures at home. are putting 
money iato the hands of the peo- 
ple which they can’t spent be- 
cause of lack of goods, so the 
tremendous outpouring of Amer- 
ican and British money abroad at 
a time of goods scarcity is build- 
ing up huge dollar and sterling 
claims against future production. 
With many countries the problem 
after the war is not going to be 
the supplying of more purchasing 
power through additional credit, 
but rather the supplying of goods 
to stem the inflationary move- 
ments already under way in those 
areas. It. is well to recall the 
serious inflation that broke out 
immediately following World War 
I all over the world for similar 
| but even less powerful causes. 


In short, the answer to the 
question, who needs the money? 
comes down mainly to Great 
Britain, whose special problems 
in connection with sterling liabili- 
ties is, however, outside the prov- 
ince of either the International 
Monetary Fund or the Bank for 
Reconstruction as now proposed, 
and to the liberated territories on 
the Continent. As to the latter, 
the real “problem cases” are like- 
ly to be such countries as Italy 
and*others in central and eastern 
Europe whose capacity for capital 
absorption and repayment of 
amounts borrowed is limited at 
| the best and after the war will be 
|intimately bound up with what 
happens to Germany. Russia, 
China, and some others, of course, 
| will be wanting capital both 
|for revair of war damage and 
for development, but spread over 
a period and to a certain extent 
|available through normal © chan- 
i nels if the prospects of repayment 





/are promising. This prospect de- 
|pends on the two-way flow of 
| trade as well as on domestic pol- 
| icies. 

..So-far as western Continental 
| Europe is concerned. the facts as 
to gold holdings and foreign ex- 
change assets cited above -sveak 





man, director general of UNRRA,| 
in a recent address, recognized the 
significance of these assets when 
he listed. France, Belgium, Hol- 
land and Norway as among coun- 
tries having foreign exchange re- 
sources that “will levy but lightly 
on the international fund for 
goods” provided by UNRRA. Nor 
is this the whole story. “The 
United States War Department 
appropriation alone for 1945 sets 
aside over a half billion dollars 
to be used in bringing supplies 
and services to the freed people 
whose territories are temporarily 
under the military government of 
the United States forces,” he said. 
“The supply arrangements of the 
other armies of the United Na- 
tions—those of England, of the 
British Dominions, of Russia — 
similarly provide for the relief of 
people of the liberated areas that 
are under their military govern- 
ment.” 


Capital Is Made at Home 


Yet another point in the discus- 
sion of international credit, in 
danger of being overlooked, is 
that in the final analysis the sta- 
bilization of currencies and the 
providing of capital for recon- 
struction are things that have to 
be done, for the most part, at 
home. This is the main point of 
a timely article entitled “Capital 
Is Made at Home,” by Dr. L. Al- 
bert Hahn, former German banker 
and economist, that appeared in 
the May 1944 issue of “Social Re- 
search,” a quarterly published by 
the Graduate Faculty of Political 
and Social Science of the New 
School for’ Social Research,* in 
cooperation with ‘the Institute of 
World Affairs. 


In this artcile Dr. Hahn chal- 
lenges the thesis that Europe will 
need large capital imports after 
the war, and reviews the condi- 
tions of the recovery after World 
War I in Germany, with which he 
was most familiar. Speaking of 
the stabilization of the reichsmark 
in 1923 he says: 


Nor was it through foreign 
foreign loans that the budget 
and currency were stabilized in 
the fall of 1923. The stabiliza- 
tion was achieved through the 
rentenmark credit granted to 
the Reich and to industry and 
agriculture in the amount of 
2,070 million marks, and raised 
by the issuance of new mark 
bills. The latter were really 
nothing but the old mark bills. 
That they were covered by a 
mortgage on industry and agri- 
culture was pure fiction. 
Nevertheless, the mere idea that 
they were covered was enough 
to reduce the velocity of the 
money in circulation, and there- 
fore had the effect of an in- 
ternal loan granted by the hold- 
ers of the bills. Suddenly bil- 
lions of marks in savings were 
available, and thereby billions 
of marks of capital. Capital had 
again been produced by a mere 
shift in consumption habits. 


As to the part played in Ger- 
man reconstruction by the heavy 
inflow of foreign credits after 
1924, Dr. Hahn comments as fol- 
lows: 


From 1924 to 1931 foreign 
loans poured into Germany in 
the huge amounts mentioned 
above. But whether they ac- 
tually augmented Germany’s 
productive capacity is open to 
question. Her balance of pay- 
ments raises some doubts. Of 
the net capital import of 17.3 
billion marks from 1924 to 1930, 
only 2.4 billion was used to buy 
merchandise; the remainder was 
spent on the transfer of interest 
payments (2.7 billion marks), 
on reparations (10.1 _ billion) 
and for the import of gold and 
foreign currency (2.1 billion). 

Thus only a relatively small 
part of -the gigantic capital in- 
flux was used for really pro- 
ductive purposes, and we may 
therefore conclude that only a 


_*66 West Twelfth-St., New 
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From Washington 
Ahead Of The News 


(Continued from first page) 
day by day events of which there 
were a plenty. 


The utter irresponsibility of the 
New Dealers in the matter of 
European affairs, is being dra- 
matically portrayed today in the 
spectacle of Sumner Welles’ con- 
tinued feuding with Hull. Hul! 
finally succeeded in getting him 
out of the State Denartment sev- 
eral months ago after their feud 
had kept the department in tur- 
moil for some ten tragic years. 
Welles is an old friend of Roose- 
velt’s; their families have been 
life long friends; Roosevelt and 
Welles went to Groton together. 


In the tragic years leading up 
to this war, Hull was trying la- 
boriously to do something about 
those “day to day events.” In the 
New Deal he was all alone. When 
he said anything to a European 
government, that government’s 
ambassador in Washington right- 
fully informed his head office that 
the old man was not to be taken 
seriously, that Sumner Welles 
really spoke the President’s policy. 

And Welles’ policy was that of 
the New Deal, widely advertised 
to all the world. Bluntly, it was 
a belief of the New Dealers that 
“wily” European politicians had 
diverted that “other great Pro- 
gressive,” Woodrow Wilson, from 
his domestic program, but these 
“wily” politicians would never be 
able to divert FD, do whatever 
they might in Europe. The favor- 
ite New Deal expression was that 





small part was needed for such 

purposes. 

In other words, according to 
this testimony, it was mainly by 
the hard work and saving of the 
German people themselves that 
Germany accomplished her re- 
covery during the ’20s. 


The lesson is worth pondering 
now when there is so much em- 
phasis being placed upon interna- 
tional credits. As Dr. Hahn 
pointed out, currency stabiliza- 
tion is very largely a matter of 
sound internal financial and credit 
policies. Likewise, the production 
of food for the people and re- 
building of factories and cities 
must, from the very nature of the 
case, be mainly a home job. Some 
imports of food, raw materials, 
and special equipment into the 
liberated areas will certainly be 
needed, but on the whole the bur- 
dens of reconstruction during the 
first critical years of peace have 
to be carried by the people them- 
selves in the regions concerned. 
This is true for two reasons— 
first, because it will be good pol- 
icy to do as much at home as 
possible to keep the industries 
busy and the people employed; 
and, second, because of the pros- 
pect that for a considerable time 
to come there won’t be enough 
outside goods of the kind wanted 
to go around. 


Apart from any question of 
credit, countries are going to be 
forced, willy-nilly, to work out a 
large share of their own salva- 
tion or be a long while restoring 
their economies and getting their 
people back to work. 

To sum it all up, the post-war 
needs for funds, for relief, for re- 
construction, for development, 
and for currency stabilization 
cover, it is true, a wide range 
geographically and in type of 
funds needed. We should do well, 
however, to recognize that a sub- 
stantial part of the funds needed 
for this process is already in the 
hands of most countries in the 
form of gold and dollar and ster- 
ling balances and, furthermore, 
much of the capital needed for 
reconstruction and development 
is available inside the borders of 
these countries through the proc- 
ess of self generation. It is against 
these facts that various plans for 
additional credit instrumentalities 
need to be weighed. * 


the European politicians “can stew 
in their own juice.” 

This was our foreign policy on 
which Hitler, coming to power 
coincident with Roosevelt, thrived, 
on which he built Germany from 
an utterly impoverished, harmless 
nation to the one that again 
broke loose. 

Oh yes, Mr. Roosevelt became 
very much concerned in Europe 
after Munich. And it so happens 
that this was coincident with the 
complete collapse of the so-called 
domestic program. Twenty-five 
billion dollars had been spent in 
priming a pump that wouldn’t be 
primed because of the accompany- 
ing agitation against business, in- 
dustry and management generally. 
One last effort at pump priming 
was made in the fall of 1939 when 
the President sought passage of 
a $4 billion spend-lend bill. Con- 
gress and the people were fed up 
on pump priming which after 
seven years left 10 million persons 
unemployed. The request was de- 
nied. 

in view of these facts it really 
gets our goat to hear Mr. Roose- 
velt speak of “ostriches,” those 
people who were blind to what 
was going on while he was so 
farseeing. The foreign correspon- 
dents were screaming about the 
“day to day events” and all the 
while Mr. Roosevelt had a feud- 
ing State Department. He insist- 
ed upon keeping his friend Welles 
there. 

The Europeans knew what was 
going on and the French and 
British governments knew nothing 
better to do than to let them go 
on because they were told that 
we are really going places at 
home and that they could “stew 
in their own juice.” 

If the American mothers of 
sons now scattered all over the 
globe do not know that this capri- 
ciousness has a pronounced bear- 
ing on their sons’ plight they are 
seriously misinformed. But they 
are being propagandized to the 
effect that it is really all their 
fault, theirs and the Republicans, 
because they repudiated the other 
“progressive” some 20 years ago. 
We mustn’t make that mistake 
again, we’ve got to hold onto these 


“world minded” fellows who know 
the European leaders and our own 
generals and admirals, and who 
will give us some “world ma- 
chinery.” We had ambassadors in 
all of those countries. They were 
appointed by FD. If they didn’t 
constitute “world machinery” we 
would like to know what we paid 
them for. There were some cards 
in this “world machinery,’ too— 
adventurous Bill Bullitt and So- 
cialite, Tony Biddle and Joe 
Davies. 


Results Of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on Aug. 8 that the 
tenders for $1,200,000,000, or there- 
abouts, of 9l-day Treasury bills 
to be dated Aug. 10 and to mature 
Nov. 9, 1944, which were offered 
on Aug. 4, were opened at the 
Federal Reserve Banks on Aug. 7. 

The details of this issue are as 
follows: 

Total applied for, $2,001.061,000. 
Total accepted, $1,210,910,000 (in- 
cludes $60,643,000 entered on a 
fixed price basis at 99.905 and ac- 
cepted in full). 

Average price 99.905, equivalent 
rate of discount approximately 
0.375% per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: $3) 3 

High, 99.910, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.356% 
per annum. 

Low, 99.905, equivalent rate of 








discount approximately 0.376% 
per annum. 
(54% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 
There was a maturity of a simi- 





lar issue of bills on Aug. 10 in the 
amount of $1,206,949,000. 
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Revised Report Of January Budget Estimates 


Issued By Budget Director At President’s Order 


At the direction of President 
D. Smith issued on Aug. 2 the 
January’s budget estimates in the 
REVIEW OF THE 1945 BUDGET 
For the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1945 


The Program for the Fiscal Year 
1945: 
THE WAR PROGRAM 


Roosevelt, Budget Director Harold 
following statement revising last 
light of developments: 

a mm ‘ on 
'expenditure for the 
jtions Relief and Rehabilitation 
| Administration. 

| War expenditure estimates of 
}previous years have been based 
jon the assumption that practically 


United Na-'} 


| justments waste is held to the 
unavoidable minimum. 

Cash expenditures in the form 
of advance payments 
precede completion and delivery 
of the goods. They lag consider- 


ably, however, behind obligations. | 


On 
and 
|amounted 


June 30, 1944, obligations 
commitments outstanding 
to $94,000,000,000, for 


|which cash must be paid unless | 


‘contracts are canceled or obliga- 
|tions reduced by renegotiation. 

| In calling for estimates for the 
‘fiscal year 1946, the Bureau of the 


For the last four critical years/all available resources were to be Budget has requested the agencies 


and the one ahead the Congress 
has appropriated and authorized 
a defense and war program of 
393 billion dollars. Of this amount, 
294 billion dollars, or about three- 
fourths, had been translated into 
war contracts and other obliga- 
tions and commitments by June 
30, the end of the fiscal veer 1944. 
Actual cash expenditures through 
June 30, 1944, amounted to zuU 
billion dollars for pay and sub- 
sistence of the armed forces, for 
building and equipping hundreds 
of war plants and shipyards, for 
acquisition of 200,000 planes, for 
construction of hundreds of war- 
ships and thousands of transports 


and other water craft. and for 
the manufacture of the many 
other weapons needed in total 


and global war. 

For the fiscal year 1945 the 
Congress has made available for 
war obligations in general and 
special accounts 94.3 billion dol- 
Jars. Some contract authorizations 
included in this amount are in- 
tended for obligation in subse- 
quent years. The Congressional 
actions which determine this 
amount can be summarized as 


follows: 
Fiscal 
year 1945 
(Billions) 
Reappropriatior of prior year unob- 
ligated balance __. Sc ca else Bice” CON 
Other unobligated balances of prior 
year appropriations and contract 





authorizations brought forward- 9.0 
Wew appropriations peated Se 
Wew contract authorizations- _- oe 

Total appropriations and contract 

authorizations _____~- ae $111.5 
*Deduct: Appropriations to liquidate 

contract authorizations EELS 4.2 
Total authority to incur obliga- 

tions in the fiscal year 1945 $94.3 
Available for obligation but not 
planned for use in the fiscal year 

1945 - sl sicginaghesies psulaeca . a ee 
Estimated obligations in the fiscal 

year 1945 -.-__- OSES EC Ra $83.3 

*Contract authorizations permit the 


Placement of orders, but require appro- 
priations before payment can be made. 
To avoid double counting it is necessary 
to deduct appropriations to liquidate con- 
tract authorizations. 

New war appropriations of 54.2 
billion dollars enacted for the 
fiscal year 1945 by the Congress 
are about 2 billion dollars less 
than the President had recom- 
mended. Most of this difference 
is explained by the fact that the 
Congress granted a contract au- 
thorization in connection with the 
Navy aviation program, instead of 
a recommended appropriation. In 
some cases changes in strategic 
plans adopted after transmission 
of the Presidential recommenda- 
tions permitted reductions. 
Whether all appropriations and 
authorizations made available by 
the Congress will be actually 
needed for obligation during this 
fiscal year depends, of course, on 
the development of the war. 


Estimated Expenditures for the 
Fiscal Year 1945 

During the fiscal year that 
ended June 30, 1944, actual cash 
expenditures for war, including 
net outlays of sovernment corpo- 
ratiors. were 89.7 hillion dollars, 
or 2.5% below the 92-hillion dol- 
lar estimate in the President’s 
budget message of January. 1944. 
For the fiscal year 1945 cash ex- 
penditures were estimated last 
January at 90 billion dollars, and 
the totel of that estimate is not 
changed at the vresent time. Ad- 
justmente within the total. have 
been made, however, by increas- 
ing slightly the War Department 
figure. reducing the estimated net 
wer outlevs of envernment corno- 
rations and adding an estimated 


}used for meeting war needs, giv- 
| ing second call to civilian require- 
ments. 
influenced by the hope that the 
liberation of Europe may be ac- 
complished before the end of the 
fiscal year 1945, while the Japa- 
nese phase of the war is assumed 
to continue all through the fiscal 
year and beyond. The end of hos- 
tilities in Europe should enable 
us to cut back many war con- 
tracts,: but cash payments will 
decline only with a considerable 
time lag. Particularly, expendi- 
tures for pay and subsistence, in- 
cluding mustering-out pay, will 
remain at a high level all through 
the fiscal year. 

War expenditures in recent 
months have been running at an 
annual rate of about $93,000,000,- 
000; thus a $90,000,000,000 estimate 
for the whole fiscal year implies 
a decline in war expenditures 
during the latter part of the fiscal 
year. These estimates are, of 
course, of a highly tentative char- 
acter and depend entirely on the 
assumptions made with respect ot 
the course of the war. If victory 
in Europe should be delayed, the 
production of munitions will be 
stepped up to whatever may be 
needed. If German resistance 
should collapse earlier than as- 





sumed, expenditures for the cur- 
rent fiscal year may be somewhat 
below the $90,000,000,000_ esti- 
mate. - 


Adjustments in the Program 


Behind these huge budget fig- 
ures is the story of a planning job 
of great scope. Many of the muni- 
tions used in present fighting have 
been produced in factories and 
yards constructed and equipped as 
iong as three years ago. Essential 
in military planning,.as in all 
planning, is long-run foresight 
,and also constant adjustment to 
changing requirements. Both are 
|expressed in our budgetary oper: 
ations. There is a very consider- 
able time lag between formulation 
of war supply programs, legis- 
lative authorization and appro- 
priation, placement of orders with 
contractors, completion, delivery 
and shipment of munitions, and 
final payment in cash. 


The vicissitudes of war make 
necessary frequent revision in 
each of these stages in the bud- 
getary process. When new or im- 
proved weapons are required, or 
when the rate of destruction is 
higher than anticipated, additional 
appropriations may become neces- 
sary. When the rate of destruction 
is lower than anticipated, appro- 
priations may remain unused and 
can be placed in reserve which the 
Congress can repeal, permit to 
expire at the end of the fiscal 
year, or make available for future 
obligation. In accordance with a 
provision in the second deficiency 
appropriation act of 1944, the 
President will transmit to the 
Congress a list of appropriation 
balances which are no longer re- 
quired and can be repealed if the 
| development of the war permits. 

Adjustments often become neces- 
sary even after contracts have 
been placed. This leads to can- 
cellation of contracts on the one 
hand: to rushing new contracts, on 
the other hand. as a result of ex- 
, nerience on the battle fronts. Thus, 
jin recent weeks we have had to 
)resume onerations in a number 
of war vlants which had been 
,temprrarily shut down. In gereral 
we have overestimated rother 
than underestimated the rate af 
)destrnetion in order ta he on the 
‘Safe side. Through continuous ad- 








This year’s estimates are | 


|to submit estimates of their needs 
| under various assumptions, namely, 
icontinuation of the war on all 
|fronts, the end of hostilities in one 
lof the theatres of war, or the end 
\of hostilities on all fronts during 
the next fiscal year. In our plan- 
ning we must be prepared for war 
as well as for partial or total de- 
mobilization. 


APPROPRIATIONS AND EX- 
PENDITURES FOR OTHER 
THAN DIRECT WAR 
PURPOSES 


Appropriations for the Fiscal 
Year 1945 


Total 1945 appropriations for all 
except direct war purposes are 
9,847 million dollars in general 
and special accounts. The largest 
single item in this category is 
3,750 million dollars of interest 
on the public debt. The total in- 
cludes also 589 million dollars ina 
permanent appropriation for stat- 
utory debt retirement. 

For all other activities of the 
government in the general and 
special accounts, 5,508 million dol- 
lars have been appropriated. This 
is 8 million dollars below the 
Presid&ht’s recommendation. The 
Congress allowed 45 million dol- 
lars more than was recommended 
for aids to agriculture but re- 
duced a great many other items 
by 53 million dollars. 

Within the program of aids to 
agriculture, the Congress made 
several changes. The largest were 
an increase of 40 million dollars 
in the direct appropriation for 
“conservation and use of agricul- 
tural land resources,” and an ad- 
dition of 12 million dollars for 
payments to farmers harvesting 
certain seeds of grasses and 
legumes. The Congress decided to 
liquidate operations under the 
Federal crop insurance act and 
reduced the rural rehabilitation 
program of the Farm Security 
Administration. 

The major reduction below bud- 
get recommendation was elimina- 
tion of 20 million dollars for loans 
by the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration; instead the Congress 
authorized the agency to borrow 
25 million dollars from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 
Appropriations for the Treasury 
Department were 10 million dol- 
lars below recommendations. 
These and other changes spread 
among many items, reduced the 
total for “civil departments and 
agencies” by 47 million dollars. 


Estimated Expenditures for the 
Fiscal Year 1945 


Cash expenditures for other 
than direct war purposes for the 
fiscal year 1945 are estimated: at 
9,504 million dollars or 250 million 
dollars below the original budget 
estimate of January, 1944. The 
difference is due mainly to a re- 
vision in the estimate of tax re- 
funds. This revised estimate of 
expenditures is 2,799 million dol- 
lars above the actual exvendi- 
tures for the fiscal year 1944. The 
explanation is found wholly in 
items which the President has 
called the “aftermath-of-war” ex- 
penditures, namely, interest on 
the public debt, veterans’ pensions 
and benefits, and refunds of war 
taxes. A separate table shows the 
substantial increase in each of 
these items in this fiscal year. 

In contrast, all other exvendi- 
tures show a net decline of 3.5%. 
|\This decline is small compared 
‘with the decline in previous vears 
| because of the heavy cuts which 
have already been made in this 





sometimes | 
icated by the last column of the} 


category over the last six years 
|by the Congress and the execu- 
tive branch. The cumulative re- 
sults of these efforts are indi- 


following table: 
EXPENDITURES FOR OTHER THAN 
DIRECT WAR PURPOSES 


| General and Special Accounts Exclusive of 
Statutory Debt Retirement 


(Millions) 
Interest, Veterans, 
Year Total & Tax Refunds All Other 
1939 $7,456 $1,559 $5,897 
1940 7,288 1,683 9,605 
1941 6,410 1,760 4,650 
1942 6,385 1,906 4,479 
1943 6,070 2,487 3,583 
1944 6,705 3,600 3,105 
*1945 9,504 6,509 2,995 


*Revised estimates. 


It should not be forgotten that 
even expenditures which are 
classified neither as “war” ex- 


penditures nor as “aftermath-of- 
war” expenditures include a great 
number of activities related to the 
war. Examples are the cost for 
collecting increased war revenues, 
for administration and manage- 
ment of the increasing debt, and 
for the greatly expanded auditing 
and accounting function. The Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, the State Depart- 
ment, the Weather Bureau, the 
Treasury Department, the General 
Accounting Office, the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, and many other 
so-called “non-war” agencies carry 
increased work loads of clearly 
war-related activities. The figures 
show the over-all reduction in 
these “other” expenditures; they 
do not show, however, the thor- 
ough reorientation of practically 
all government operations to con- 
ditions of total war. 


RECEIPTS, BORROWING, 
THE PUBLIC DEBT 


Estimated Receipts for the 
Year 1945 


Net receipts in the fiscal year 
1944 amounted to 44.1 billion dol- 
lars in general and special ac- 
counts, almost double the receipts 
of the previous fiscal year. They 
are expected to rise still higher, 
to 45.7 billion dollars in the fiscal 
year 1945. The increased yield 
reflects higher war-time tax rates 
and an increase and broadening of 
the tax base by revenue legisla- 
tion of recent years, as well as the 
unprecedented levels of national 
production and income. 

The great productivity of the’ 
revenue system has increased the 
portion of expenditures covered 
by current receipts since the fis- 


AND 


lation shows this development: 
NET RECEIPTS 


(Billions) 
Percent of 
Year Expenditures* 
1941 $ 7.6 55 
1942 : 12.8 37 
1943 ai 22.3 28 
1944 is : 44.1 46 
1945 Est. 45.7 46 


*Excluding debt retirement but including 
net outlays of government corporations 
(excluding redemption of market obliga- 
tions.) 

Nearly all types of receipts are 
expected to be somewhat higher 
in the fiscal year 1945 than in the 
preceding year. Direct taxes on 


the fiscal year 1944 receipts be- 
cause of unusual collections in the 
last fiscal year associated “with 
adoption of the pay-as-you-go 
plan. 


the fiscal year 1945 were esti- 
mated at 40.8 billion dollars, 4.9 
billion dollars below the present 
estimate. The revised figure is 
the result mainly of additional 
revenue legislation enacted this 
year. an expected increase in dis- 
posal of surplus property, more 
experience with contract renego- 
tiation, and the fact that individ- 
ual and corporate 
running at rates somewhat above 
those previously estimated. 

Since the budset was_ issued 
last Januarv the Revenue Act of 
1943 and the individual income 
tax art of 1944 have become law. 





The first of these ty-n acts in- 
creases the yield of direct taxes 


'on individuals and direct taxes on 
|corporations, as well as excise 
}taxes, but postpones the effective 
|date of the previously scheduled 
increase in the contribution rates 
under the Federal Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance System. The 
individual income tax act of 1944, 
the simplification measure, affects 
revenues only to a minor extent. 

The increase in the present 
estimate above the January bud- 
get estimate is divided among all 
the major categories of receipts 
except customs and employment 
taxes. The figure for customs is 
moderately lower. Employment 
taxes are now expected to be more 
than a billion dollars less than 
was anticipated before the rate 
freeze. This reduction does not 
affect net receipts, because the 
additional contributions would 
have been appropriated to the 
Federal Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance trust fund. 

Current receipts from corporate 
taxes are subject to certain claims 
for refunds. In the present budget 
estimates some expected refunds 
appear as expenditures; others are 
offset against revenues. Ten per 
cent of the excess profits tax lia- 
bilities are post-war credits and 
to the extent not used currently by 
the taxpayer will be treated as 
expenditures when refund bonds 
are issued to the corporation. If 
profits decline substantially in 
future years. additional refunds 
will be required on the basis of 
existing tax law. 

Some part of the exnected in- 
crease in excise tax collections is 
from goods and services purchased 
by the Federal Government which 
under the revenue act of 1943 are 
no longer tax-exempt. This change 
simplifies administrative proce- 
dures but does not directly im- 
prove the budgetary position of 
the government because it brings 
about 2n equivalent increase in 
expenditures. 

The largest part of the sub- 








cal year 1943. The following tabu- | 


individuals are estimated below: 


Last January net receipts for: 


incomes are! 


stantial increase in the estimate 
of miscellaneous receipts is at- 
tributable to a revised estimate of 
l excessive profits recaptured by 
, renegotiation of war contracts. 
| Also, an upward revision of the 
estimate of proceeds from the dis- 
posal of government surplus prop- 
erty is included in miscellaneous 
receipts. 


Borrowing and the Public Debt 


As a result of the sharp rise in 
;revenues, the excess of expendi- 
tures (including government cor- 
porations) declined from 57.4 bil- 
lion dollars in the fiscal year 1943 
to 51.1 billion dollars in 1944. The 
net increase in the gross public 
debt is larger than this amount 
|primarily because the fifth war 
loan drive resulted in a substan- 
| tial increase in the cash balance 
be the end of the fiscal year 1944. 





‘ 


On the basis of the revised rev- 
;enue and expenditure estimates 
_for the fiscal year 1945, the excess 

of expenditures will be 5% billion 
| dollars, substantially below the 
January estimate. The revised ~* 
estimates of the excess of exnendi- 


tures in the fiscal year 1945 are 
abont 2 hill'on doll®rs higher than 
in the fieral vear 1944, as shown 
in the following table: 
EXPENDITURES. RECEIPTS. AND IN- 
CREASE IN PUBLIC DEBT 
(Millions) 
Revised January Fiscal 
Fiseal 1945 1944 
Frenendjtures: Estimates Estimates Actual 
General and_ special 
EE aoe $98,404 $97.954 $93.743 
*Cornorations aa #95 TR5 15% 
Tetal exvenditures... 99.029 99,769 95,273 
Net receeints. ven'l & 
special accounts.... 45.663 40,769 44,149 
Excess of expendi- 
Wee eer ee. 53,366 59.090 51,124 
Other Forrowing re- 
quirements ...... 1,417 1,299 2,521 
Change in cash bal- 
ance (dec.) ane 4.500 m1 19 662 
| Increase in public debt 50,283 60.400 64,307 
*Expenditures less receipts. excluding re- 
demption of market obligations. 
The direct public debt. exclud- 





jine 1.6 billion dollars of guaran- 
teed obligations of government 
corporations, amounted to 219 Fil- 
jlion collars on June 30. 1944. The 
general fund balance on the some 
date stood at the record level of 
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20.2 billion dollars. Assuming a 
reduction of 4.5 billion dollars in 
this balance, as of next June 30, 
the net increase in the public debt 
in the fiscal year 1945 will be 
50.3 billion dollars, and the out- 
standing debt will be 251.3 billion 
dollars on June 30, 1945, consider- 
ably below the January estimate. 
Any further decline in either the 
general fund balance or expendi- 


tures will produce a correspond- | 


ing reduction in new borrowing. 
The total new borrowing re- 
quirements of sixty-four billion 
dollars in the fiscal year 1944 in- 
cluded net redemption of nearly 
three billion dollars in obligations 
of government corporations. More 
than four billion dollars were bor- 
rowed from trust funds and gov- 
ernment agencies. The remaining 


57 billion dollars represents the | 
net volume of borrowing by the} 


Treasury and government corpo- 


rations from institutions and in- | 


dividuals. 


Of this increase in public hold | 


ings during the fiscal year 1944, 


net sales of war savings bonds, | 
partner- | 


largely to individuals, 
ships and personal trust accounts, 


amounted to more than 13 billion | 


dollars, or 23%. Sales of market- 
able issues and savings notes, 
chiefly to corporations, insurance 
companies and other institutions 
accounted for about half of the 
remainder. Commercial banks and 
Federal 


Reserve Banks directly | 


FINANCIAL OPERATIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT SUMMARIZED 


Following are summarizations by the Budget Director of the 
reported from Washington Aug. 2 by the New York “Times”: 


APPROPRIATIONS, 


REAPPROPRIATIONS AND CONTRACT AUTHORIZATIONS 


For the Fiscal Years 1945, 1944 and 1943 


(In 
Clasification 
Geenral and Special Accounts 
tAPPROPRIATIONS: 
War activities: 
War Department _______ a 
Navy Department isete ae ns 
U. S. Maritime Commission Alien ai 


War Shipping Administration m 
Lend-Lease —_. : ne . 
Other sik “ . ; in 

Total war activities_._...___ eae 


| Interest on the public debt aarean 


Other activities: 
Legislative establishment eT a 
The Judiciary BPW Se sues 
Executive Office of the President x 
¢Civil departments and agencies_______ 
Postoffice Dept. (General Fund) é 
Dist. of Columbia ‘(Federal contrib’n)__ 
j Veterans’ pensions and benefits_______ 
Aids to agriculture cs 
Aids to youth~ : 
Social security program . abies 
Work relief : : i apr 
Refunds it 
Retirement funds 5 phekeaiaion Ble a 


7TOtml other activities... -. . 


and special accounts, 
Statutory public debt, 


Total general 
excluding 

| retirement  - os is 

| Statutory public debt retirement________ 


| 


*Total appropriations___ aieedigien 
REAPPROPRIATIONS: 
| War activities: 
War Department 
Navy Department : 
Lend-Lease 2 
| Other “ 


and indirectly absorbed the other | 


half. 
THE ECONOMIC IMPACT OF 
THE WAR EFFORT 

In recent months total Federal 
expenditure (including net out- 
lays of government corporations) 
has been running at an annual 
rate above $100,000,000,000. In- 
cluded in this amount are certain 
items which do not represent pay- 
ments for goods produced or serv- 
ices rendered. Nevertheless, the 
total of goods produced and serv- 
ices rendered for the Federal gov- 
ernment is not far short of the 
rate of total production of the 
American economy for all pur- 
poses in the pre-war period. 

Of our labor force of 63,000,000, 
about 28,000,000 are now either in 
the armed forces, producing muni- 
tions, food and clothing for war 
purposes, or engaged in transpor- 
tation directly connected with the 
war. 

About three-fifths of our in- 
dustrial plant is now being used 
for war work. This includes the 
new munitions factories con- 
structed and equipped at a cost 
of $20,000,000,000 largely borne by 
the Federal government. In addi- 
tion to the war-built plants, 
roughly one-half of the pre-war 
manufacturing capacity has been 


converted or diverted to war pro-| 


duction. 

Two facts illustrate in a nut- 
sheil the economic impact of our 
war effort: First, the total of 
goods produced and services ren- 
dered by the American economy 


for both military and civilian pur- | 
poses is almost double the total 
produced in 1939; second, nearly | 
one-half of this total production | 
is devoted to the war effort. These | 


facts are basic to the present prob- 
lems of the war economy as well 
as the future problems of the 
transformation of the war econ- 
omv into full employment peace 
economy. 


Inflationary Pressure and the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Program 


With minor exceptions. all of | 


the 10 billion dollars of Federal! 
expenditures becomes income of 
individuals or business — of war 
contractors, war workers, farmers, 
soldiers and their devendents. 
government security holders and 
government employees. The in- 
come derived from activities — 
mostly war activities—of the Fed- 
era) government is about equal 
to the income derived from ser- 
vices and production for civilian 
use. 
The 


sum tote2l of all inerome 


aveilable to individuals and busi- 
ness for the purchase of consum- 
ers’ or nreducers’ goods and serv- 
ices, for the payment of taxes, or 


Total war activities S 


| Other activities 
| 

Total reappropriations -_- Rap oat 
| NEW CONTRACT AUTHORIZATIONS: 
War activities: 

Navy Department  _- > 
U. S. Maritime Commission 3 
Other : ee 


Total war activities eke 2 - 
Other activities ~~ 
Total new contract authorizations 
APPROPRIATIONS TO LIQUIDATE 
CONTRACT AUTHORIZATIONS: 
War activities: 
War Department haotaaputel — 
Tg Be aa 
U. S. Maritime Commission é 
Other epaepioupiet ipa aioe Janeane 





Total war activities 
| Other activities 


Total appropriations to _ liquidate 
contract authorizations ‘ . 


| Accounts of Government Corporations 

and Credit Agencies—-Limitations on 
Certain Loans and Expenses 
Executive Office of the President______~_ 
Independent establishments ri 
National Housing Agency__-_--- Cf eam B 
| Department of Agriculture__- Ba a 
| Department of Commerce 


| 


Total accounts of Government cor- 
pcrations and credit agencies pa 





Postal Accounts 
Postoffice Department, Washington he 
Postal Service, field operations ‘ 


Motel postal -acceunts....2. 5 ..420.0 


Trust Accounts 
Unemployment trust fund SAGES, BES 
2cGe@rai vid-age and survivors insur. fund 
Federal employes’ retirement funds 
Railroad retirement fund 
Commodity stamp trust fund 
Other trust accounts i a 


trust accounts aa 


Total 


for savings and the accumulation 
of business reserves, the so-called 
gross national income, is running 
‘at an annual rate of above $200.- 
| 000,000,000. Of this truly gigantic 
‘sum the Federal government is 
| recovering tax receipts at an an- 
| nual rate of about $45,000,000,000, 
_State and local governments at an 


/annual rate of $9.000,000,000, leav- 
|ing more than $145,000,000,000 in 
the hands of individuals or busi- 
ness for their use. While a small 
portion of this amount is spent 
abroad, chiefly by soldiers out of 
‘their pay, the bulk of this income 
is available for purchase of goods 
‘and services in this country. 
Goods and services for use of civ- 
ilian consumers and for business 
equipment are, however, being 


‘supplied only at a rate of less) 


‘than $100.000,000,000 a year. There 
‘is thus a difference of $45,000,000,- 
(000 or $50.000.000,000 between 
‘eurrent receipts available 


*Includes recommendations in the January budget and subsequent 
+Includes appropriations to liquidate contract authorizations as shown below. 
tIncludes general public works program. 

§Includes transfer to public debt accounts for excess-profits tax refund bonds issued. 


millions) 


























———-—194§ > 
*Recom- 1944 1943 Classification 

Enacted mended Enacted Enacted | General and Special Accounts 

. Z | _ RECEIPTS: 

$15,436 $15,680 $59,038 $42,879 | Direct taxes on individuals____.________ 

26,489 28,070 28,527 23,809 | “Direct taxes on corporations 

— 6,776 1,290 4,985 | Excise taxes ____ _ 
550 2,272 1,148 | Employment t 
3,458 3,458 226 6.287 | Customs at Teac ine ea 
1,536 1,657 1,628 2,191 | Miscellaneous receipts ____________ = 
$54,215 $56,191 $92,981 $81,299 *Total receipts Se aT ee a ee 
Ee  emteeey, eaetesnenet . keneaeennnnn. Sean 
$3,750 $3,750 $2,609 $1,813 Net appropriations for Federal old-age 
eee Se ee and survivors insurance trust fund__ 
$47 $47 $48 $32 SOE: CONOS ase d iS iabs pce 
13 15 14 13 
3 3 3 3 EXPENDITURES: 
1,198 1,245 1,277 1,493 | *War activities: 
-- _ . . ~ ‘ 27 Wert Teme oi i 
. 6 & 6 6 Navy Department __ a ea nee 
1,252 1,252 900 604 U. S. Maritime Commission____________ 
505 460 819 716 War Shipping Administration_________ 
-- - ------ ------ -+------ Other mnandbiindtiqea:beaiindaons aie dekceae tes 7 
480 484 494 545 
---- , 7 285 Tot vies 
41,406 si e080 $270 . otal war. activities......<u en. 
506 506 440 322 | Interest on the public debt_____________ 
en ee) en Other activities: 
$5,508 $5,516 $4,278 $4,124 Legislative establishment ~__..________ 
Se NE ins es Ses tt oe 
Executive Office of the President ___-_~- 
ve ; me 3) ¢Civil departments and agencies_______ 
$63,473 $65,457 $99,868 $87,236 Postoffice Dept. (General Fund)-__---- 
589 589 592 619 District of Columbia (Federal contrib.) 
ee, See ene, | nee Veterans’ pensions and benefits_- - 
$64,062 $66,046 $100,460 $87,855 ne 20 eertane. oc he cdtnden 
SE? OO Waa oh Se kd uedeeoene 
ae! Soeial-security program “ bites 
$33,673 £33,673 $15,177 $33,730 Work relief . TENE ETON 9 PET Te Oe 
, 5 13 471 2,254 Refunds J datil a tee 
3,650 3,650 3,664 vances Retirement funds —____--_- ae ee 
165 155 317 348 
menenrinsinasine —_—__- -—_—_————-—S— Total other activities______.___--.--~- 
$37,493 $37,491 $19,629 $36,332 
50 49 146 182 Total expenditures, general and spe- 
NR Py SP ET SE I REE TREE SMS PT ar IC cial accounts, excluding statutory 
$37,543 $37,540 $19,775 $36,514 public debt retirement_____-_---~-~ 
Statutory public debt retirement____ ~~~ 
$5,075 $4,300 $13,673 $10,940 tal NN oi ene i 
5,700 5700 rere 5340 Total expenditures 
2 2 48 110 Excess of expenditures, general and 
——_-  - OT ———- s— speci os Ee a oe 
$10,777 $10,002 $13,721 $16,390 ep Seer 
6 6 ae 170 Government Corporations 
ai = i ANOS Se ee) ee eee | eee and Credit Agencies 

$10,783 £10,008 $13,721 $16,560 NET EXPENDITURES (from checking 
igre oem Oe nea cr ae Nkat trae See OOS et onc accounts) : 

WAP ‘DROGIVIRUOE.. 2 cid esimncdanaee 

Redemption of obligations in the market 

GUS: RORVIGI,. nce ncn ces sc nepedinae 
$10,446 10,501  $10,23 S424 ' 

10,4 $10,501 10,234 8,424 t ex CT Re aa ea er ar ae re 

6,738 6,746 1,260 5,234 paneer 
58 79 88 68 Trust Accounts 
IE Ya a a Pee Meme et Bs 
$17,242 £17,326 $11,582 $14,456 Transfers from general & special accounts 
43 43 206 99| Net appropriation from general account 
ene. | Seat) 11 Sienna \ ibe “ receipts -_--------------------------- 
F Over reese > on. Se ee laewee 
$17,285 $17,369 $11,788 $14,555 
SS eS aR? Seana Total - receipts ...n5.ncccwie adn cnomne 
EXPENDITURES: 
Investments in U. S. obligations______-__ 
$10 $11 $12 $8 |' Other expenditures .2.... oe 
4 4 4 4 
29 30 31 40 Total. 62peHGMNGNs . 2.3 ec one cw 
123 126 111 153 
12 12 11 11 Excess of receipts over expenditures_ 
17 . The Public Debt 
$178 $183 $169 $216 | public debt at beginning of year_-_.--~. 
7 . Net increase in public debt during year: 
$6 $6 $6 $5 General and special accounts, excess of 
1,105 1,113 1,083 988 expenditures over receipts_____---~- 
eee ar ree) ee Ber, |; snealaeeatey Government corporations and agencies, 
$1,111 $1,119 $1,089 $993 net annus an caabenign site anhelaiapal = - 
nae iat it 3 gee SS ee ee ee ee Trust accounts, excess of receipts over 
expenditures -— ~---------~--+----- 
oars ae aay? + $1,399 Statutory public debt retirement_______ 
7 , 36: 1,190 in Treasury balance__._.-_-_- 
570 570 501 220 = , 
324 324 273 374 Net increase in public debt me 
m ‘ : - z 133 
1,490 1,490 1,350 581 public debt at end of year__-_---------~- 
$5,623 $5,623 $5,053 $3,897 a Excess of receipts over expenditures. 
recommendations. 
post-war period: 1945 revised estimates, § 
million; 1944, $682 million; 1943, $220 million. 

Af re cam RETIN S Wy ,. | various agencies. 
and services in the market. If in- iIncludes general public works program. 
dividuals and business decided to A -sPiocce H 
spend a higher proportion of their | #ticipated deficiencies. 
income, they would force prices | j<cued. 
up. 

Nevertheless, prices have been | pared to save extraordinarily large 
held relatively stable because in-|sums while goods are scarce, in 
dividuals and business have been|the expectation of getting full 
willing to save the difference be-|value for their savings when 
tween the amount of income at! goods are again plentiful. This 
their disposal and the value of|confidence on the part of the 
the goods available. The experi- | American public must be attribu- 
ence of the last few months indi-|ted largely to the government's 
cates that the American economy | stabilization policy. This policy 
has reached a state of balance. |has consisted of, first. increase of 
This balance, however. is of a very | war-time taxes which have lim- 
delicate nature and might still be | ited the increase in disposable in- 
destroyed; it would be destroyed |come of individuals and business: 
if we should relax war-time con-| second. the war bond program. 
trols too early. which has increased incentives to 

The success of the stabilization | saving; third, price ceilings, which 
prosram to date is due first of all| have prevented consumers from 
to the fact that the American veo- dissipating their incomes by pav- 
| ple have rétained their confidence |ing higher prices, and fourth 

wage stabilization, which has lim- 


'that a dollar saved today will still 


financial operations of the Government for three fiscal years, as 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 


For the Fiscal Years 1945, 1944 and 1943 
(In millions) 
















































































—_—— -— 1945 — 
Revised Budget 
Estimates Estimates 1944 1943 
July, 1944 Jan., 1944 Actual Actual 
$18,935 $18,113 $20,290 $6,952 
16,588 15,404 15,194 9,916 
5,637 4,251 4,462 3,777 
2,081 3,182 1,751 1,508 
362 438 431 324 
3,643 2,037 3,280 907 
$47,246 $43,425 $45,408 $23,384 
1,583 2,656 1,259 1,103 
$45,663 $40,769 $44,149 $22,281 
$47,900 $47,600 $49,249 $42,294 
28,500 28,500 26,537 20,888 
4,700 4,700 3,812 2,777 
1,900 1,893 1,922 4,117 
5,900 5,507 5,518 5,033 
$88,900 $88,200 $87,038 $72,109 
$3,750 $3,750 $2,609 $1,808 
29 30 29 27 
13 14 13 12 
3 3 2 2 
1,441 1,473 1,338 1,335 
HEM eto LP 5» §—22 9 
6 6 6 6 
1,252 1,252 724 600 
499 468 765 1,037 
orn sf BHR ts Seaham 18 
481 485 511 498 
17 2 23 317 
11,507 {1,799 1267 79 
506 472 440 322 
$5,754 $F ,004 $4,096 $4,262 
$98,404 $97,954 $93,743 $78,179 
a pet, oes bidet niall 3 
$98,404 $97,954 $93,743 $78,182 
$52,741 $57,185 $49,594 $55,901 
$1,100 $1,800 $2,682 $2,976 
1,450 1,346 2,873 694 
a475 15 ai,152 a1,476 
$2,075 $3,161 $4,403 $2,194 
$1,021 $987 $556 $435 
1,583 2,656 1,260 1,103 
3,012 3,104 3,237 2,388 
$5,616 $6,747 $5,053 $3,926 
$4,634 $5,778 $4,129 $3,016 
949 922 572 577 
$5,583 $6,700 $4,701 $3,593 
$33 $47 $352 $333 
$201,003 $197,600 $136,696 $72,422 
$52,741 $57,185 $49,594 $55,901 
2,075 3,161 4,403 , 2,194 
—33 —47 —352 —-333 
caste oe alka RV eats: | Ss —3 
--4,500 101 10,662 6,515 
$50,283 $60,400 $64,307 $64,274 
$251,286 $258,000 $201,003 $135,696 





*Includes the following estimated amounts for excess-profits taxes refundable in the 


$810 million; 


$624 


1945 budget estimates, 


+Expenditures from Lend-Lease (Defense Aid) appropriations are included under the 


$A minus item due to return $29 million of excess advances in prior years to meet 


{Includes transfers to public debt accounts for excess-profits tax refund bonds 














for | huy a dollar’s worth after the war. ited increases in cost of produc- 


spending and the value of goods They have, therefore, been pre- ‘tion and thereby checked the in- 


crease in purchasing power. 

The Congress has recognized the 
need to continue price and wage 
controls as long as there are still 
scarcities of goods and labor. The 
Government is determined to hold 
the line until war production is 
converted into full peacetime 
production. This requires, how- 
ever, that the people continue to 
save as much as possible, particu- 
larly to buy and to hold war bonds 
until goods for civilian use are 
plentiful again. 

An effective economic and fis- 
cal policy during the war and the 
demobilization period will be an 
important prerequisite for success 
in the next greet task of our na- 
tional policy—the transformation 





of an all-out war economy into 
a full-employment peace economy. 
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Republican Governors’ Conference Under 


Dewey Enunciatcs 14 Post-War Policies 


(Continued from first page) 


improvement of the standards o! 
living for all. 

To this end it is all important, 
not only to the people at home 
but to the millions of men and 
women in the service of our coun- 
try. that a proper and friendly 
relationship be created between 
Government, labor and industry. 

Industry must be enabled to 
convert to peace-time production 
immediately when war needs per- 
mit. Employers must be enabled 
promptly to know the policies of 


the Federal Government so they | 


may now for reconver- 


sion. 


prepare 


present listlessness, negligence 
and lack of leadership in Wash- 
ington is to invite national disaster 
at the conclusion of either of our 
two major conflicts. The national 
Administration is now standing 
squarely in the path of the future 
employment of our returning vet- 
erans and millions of displaced 
war workers. 

Comprehensive and immediate 
action by the national Govern- 
ment is imperative to provide for 
prompt contract termination and 
plant clearance. Facilities for the 
resumption of peace-time produc- 
tion must be released and the way 
cleared instantly as war demands 
come to an end. 

Every care must be used to 
avoid discrimination between dif- 
ferent sections of the country and 
between similar industries in the 
several States and to encourage 
the continuation in private hands 
of newly developed plants. In this 
evolution from war to peace-time 
production small business must 
be fully and adequately encour- 
aged and protected. 

In all this the States must share 
leadership to encourage com- 
merce, industry and agriculture 
in order to stimulate full employ- 
ment at good wages and the prof- 
itable use of all our production 
facilities. 

Our tremendous surplus war 
materials should be so distrib- 
uted through normal, established 
channels of trade as to prevent 
profiteering, monopoly or serious 
injury to the resumption of peace- 
time production and distribution. 
All distribution of such materials 
to State and local Governments 
should be through State agencies 
and under priority for all mate- 
rials which can properly be util- 
ized by them. 


Veterans 


We commend the veterans and 
their organizations for initiating 
and the Congress for enacting the 
“G. I. Bill of Rights.” This is 
sound legislation. 

The benefits and services thus 
made available to the veterans 
are a national responsibility and 
should be recognized as a part of 
the cost of the war. 

It is the duty of everyone to 
make this a program of action 
and not one solely on paper. Each 
State and local community has 
its particular responsibility to the 
veterans which must be met. 
Complete cooveration is required 
of all national, State and local 
units of Government and the full- 
est use of facilities best suited to 
the veterans’ needs. 


Every veteran who wishes 
should be able to sit down and 
talk over his plans with some one 
“at home” who can tell him where 
to find all the benefits and serv- 
ices available to him and to which 
he is entitled from Federal, State 
and local Governments or through 
private endeavors. These matters 
can be handled more efficiently 
by the States and local communi- 
ties which have a more intimate 
understanding of the veteran’s 
personal needs. 


Highways 


Federal aid in building and 
maintaining highways, as carried 
out under Republican Administra- 











is a 
har- 


tions and since continued, 
sound and comparatively 
monious program. 

In principle, taxes collected by 
the Federal Government from 


gasoline and from motor vehicles | 
| States of the military forces es- 
sential to the safety of their peo- | 

| the 
estab- | 
the Na-| 
tional Guard should retain its es- | 
| sential place, both as a State force 


should be wholly devoted to high- 
way purposes and _ distributed 
equitably among the States. 
Actual construction by thé State 
Governments has demonstrated 


' how eminently successful such co- 


operative enterprises can be when 
State responsibility is recognized 
by the Federal Government and 
accepted by the States. This prac- 


| tice should be continued. 
To allow continuance of the} 


Public Works 


Immediate planning of public 
works is a necessary part of the 
Administration of the Federal, 
State and local Governments. 
Such planning serves two pur- 
poses: 

1. To build needed public works 
when the materials and man- 
power are available. 

2. To be ready to build desir- 
able public works to assist during 
possible periods of unemployment. 

It should be clearly recognized 
that the building of public works 
does not fill the place of perma- 
nent jobs but is only a material 
aid to the over-all employment 
program in which labor, industry, 
agriculture and Government co- 
operate. 

When, and if, in case of national 
necessity, there are public works 
which may properly be the prov- 
ince of both Federal and State or 
local governments, then grants in 
aid should be made by the Fed- 
eral Government to States or, 
through them, to their local gov- 
ernments, without conditions 
which invade the authority of the 
State or local government. 

The huge cost of the war and 
the waste of the New Deal have 
created an enormous national 
debt. State governments have 
generally been able to conserve 
resources during this war period. 
The States should recognize their 
responsbiilities and use their re- 
serves before asking Federal aid 
on State public works. 


Public Lands 


Federal acquisition of public 
and private lands has been in- 
creasing at an alarming rate, par- 
icularly in the western part of 
the United States. From 50% to 
80% of the area of some of our 
Western States is now in Federal 


ownership. 

These lands include forests, 
parks, grazing, reserves, camps 
and mineral lands. Under the 


present expanding program many 
political subdivisions of local gov- 
ernment are being completely de- 
stroyed. Federal-State coopera- 
tion is fundamental under our 
system of Government; but co- 
operation does not, and must not, 
mean absorption of local govern- 
ment. 

If, under the guise of conserva- 
tion as advocated by the expo- 
nents of bureaucracy and Federal 
control, this acquisition and en- 
croachment program continues, 
we shall soon find ownership of 
our lands lodged in the Federal 
Government sufficient to threaten 
seriously the very existence of 
many of our States and the loss 
of local self-government to mil- 
lions of free American citizens. 
The Republican national plat- 
form points the wav toward a 
solution of this critical problem 
2nd its translation into action is 
imperative. 


National Guard and Organized 
Reserves 


The union of the several States 
in support of the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been strengthened 
by our historic system of raising 
and maintaining military forces. 
In the post-war period we shall 
need substantial armed forces, in- 
cluding the National Guard and 


'tem. Such action 














| organized reserves, together with 
| the 
Corps, to afford an adequate na- 


Reserve Officers Training 
tional defense at all times. | 
The New Deal is now seeking to 


| undermine and abandon our tra- 


ditional State National Guard sys- 
would ignore 


past experience; it would amass 


| under centralized Federal contro! | 


our entire military force in peace- 
time; it would deprive the various 


ple. 
In the 
lishment 


future military 
of the nation, 


and as a reserve component of the 
Army of the United States as part 
of our first line of defense. It 
should participate in such training 
system as may be adopted, and be 
organized and equipped as are 
Federal forces, all in accordance 


with the provisions of the Na- 
tional Defense Act of 1920, as 
amended. 

Agriculture 


Agriculture is a basic part of 
our national economy. Its pros- 
perity is essential to national 
prosperity. Our program and ob- 
jectives for agriculture are stated 
in the national platform. 

Because of the universal extent. 
the basic necessity, the hazards 
and the nature of agriculture, 
there is a Federal responsibility 
to assure its economic. stability 
and equality with labor and busi- 
ness. 

Federal responsibility should be 
directed to such economic stability 
through disposition of surpluses, 
assurance of fair market prices, 
research and broad general serv- 
ices to agriculture as a whole. 


Agriculture must be free of the 
unreliable controls and _ restric- 
tions and the impractical and 
whimsical restraints that now 
hamper production ana _ creac.e 
confusion. 

Necessary administration of 
agricultural programs. must be 
placed in the hands of experienced 
and practical people and agencies 
in the States and localities where 
the particular problems involved 
are understood, and administered 
under a theory of aid to a self- 
supporting agriculture rather than 
under a theory of regimentation 
and destructive control. 


Abundant production, necessary 
to national prosperity, can only 
be attained under a free agricul- 
ture. 


Unemployment Compensation In- 
surance and Employment Service 


We believe that the present 
State systems for administration 
of unemployment compensation 
insurance must be retained, im- 
proved and extended. These sys- 
terms are now an integral part of 
our economic and industrial life 
and have served a highly impor- 
tant social purpose. 


In this highly personalized 
branch of activity, governmental 
responsibility for policy and the 
performance of the administra- 
tive duties should be kept close to 
the people. The States have made 
consistent progress and improve- 
ment in their laws and there is no 
demonstrated need for Federal 
usurpation of the system. It would 
be inadvisable for the Federal 
Government to replace the pres- 
ent State-by-State systems with 
= administration of bene- 
its. 

The imminence of reconversion 
to peace-time industry and the 
hardships attendant uvon it clear- 
ly indicate that changes are de- 
sirable at this time in the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act to insure 
protection for more people. 

The public employment service 
which the States made available 
to the Federal Government for 
the purpose of mobilizing labor, 
has been used by the present Ad- 
ministration to extend its political 
control over labor. These facili- 
ties should be returned to the 
States as soon as is consistent 
with the. best interests of those 
seeking employment at the con- 





clusion of the war effort. Opera- 
tion of our public employment of- 
fices by the States will prevent 


the regimentation of labor, which | 


is now a major objective of the 


| New Deal. . 


have accumulated 
more than five billion dollars in 
unemployment reserves and are 
looking to these funds to protect 
their citizens against temporary 
unemployment in the transition 
from war to peace. 
this responsibility successfully 
employment service should 
be thoroughly integrated with the 
unemployment insurance 
as administered by the States. 


The States 


Insurance 


life insurance to 
families; they buy 
fire insurance to protect their 
homes and businesses. The pur- 
chase of all forms of insurance is 
motivated by thrift and a sense of 
personal responsibility and secur- 
ity. The several States have long 
recognized these considerations 
and over a period of 75 years 
have developed an extxensive and 
efficient system of regulation. 
This system is flexible and it is 
designed to meet the varying 
needs of individual States. 


Preservation of the financial in- 
tegrity of the companies and the 
policy holders’ money has been 
the cornerstone of this regulatory 
structure. This system provides, 
wherever it has been found nec- 
essary, controlled competition so 
that rate cutting and other un- 
fair, highly competitive practices 
are not tolerated and therefore 
cannot weaken the financial 
soundness of the companies or im- 
pair their service to the policy- 
holders. 

The progressive development of 
this system should be continued. 
There should be preserved, in the 
States where it belongs, the ex- 
clusive power to regulate and con- 
trol the insurance business. When- 
ever necessary, State and Federal 
legislation appropriate to accom- 
plish these results should be uni- 
versally supported by all who be- 
lieve in the protection of the 
families, homes and businesses of 
our people. 


People buy 
protect their 


Labor 


The healthy functioning of our 
nation requires a body of laws 
protecting the rights of labor, of 
collective bargaining and insuring 
fair standards of employment, the 
facilitation of cooperation be- 
tween management and labor, and 
providing for conciliation and me- 
diation of industrial disputes. It 
requires a competent and equi- 
table administration of such laws. 


The broad base of our progres- 
sive labor laws was begun and 
carried far by our States. 
antees to labor are recognized as 
nationwide in importance and dis- 
tinctly in the national interest. 
America does not turn backward 
but will go forward to improve 
and strengthen these Federal and 
State programs. 


In many phases of labor regula- 
tion both Federal and State action 
is appropriate. The extension of 
Federal labor legislation, how- 
ever, must not be carried to a 
point where it would displace 
State labor regulations and result 
in a shift of resvonsibility for the 
administration of the larger body 
of labor laws from the State capi- 
tols to Washington where it will 
be far from the people. 


With regard to wages. hours, 
and child labor, the establishment 
by the Federal authority within 
its powers of certain broad or 
minimum standards is proper and 
desirable. It nromotes fair com- 
petition among emobvloyers and 
among employees in the national 
market. The States should pro- 


vide regulations which go beyond | 


such Federal minimum standards, 
and are more elaborate and de- 
tailed in character to reflect local 
conditions and needs. 


Public Expenditures 
The administration by the New 
Deal of existing labor statutes has 
been inefficient and arbitrary and 


system | 


Guar-. 





| has tended to promote, rather than 


allay industrial strife. An imme- 
diate drastic change in the spirit 
and methods of administration of 
these laws is reauired. It is the 
duty of both the national and 
State Governments to create clear- 
cut labor and industrial policies— 
administered with equal justice 
to all. 

There are many functions Gov- 


; |}ernment must perform and serv- 
To discharge | 


ices it must render. One of the 


great problems always facing tax- 
|; payers and public officials is to 


keep the cost of these functions 
and services from becoming ex- 
cessive. Economy in Government 
means the -wise and efficient ex- 
penditure of public funds collected 
from all the people as taxes. It 
does not mean the indiscriminate 
slashing and cutting of govern- 
mental budgets. 

All experience has shown that 
the closer the Government is kept 
to the people, the more economic- 
ally and efficiently it is operated. 

Federal, State and local execu- 
tives’ must be constantly on the 
alert to see that public funds are 
not wasted and that the number 
of public employees is no larger 
than is absolutely necessary. At 
the present time there is great 
duplication of effort on the part 
of Federal and State Govern- 
ments. This must be ended. To- 
day there are too many cases 
where several Federal employees 
do work that one could do better. 
This likewise must be ended. The 
taxpayers’ interest must be con- 
sidered and protected. The cost of 
Government must be made to fit 
the American pocketbook. 


State-Federal Tax Coordination 


The vast requirements of total 
war justify Federal use of all 
available fields of taxation. Re- 
conversion and employment will 
require immediate reconstruction 
of the entire tax structure and 
should be accompanied by that 
prompt revision of State-Federal 
tax relations which is so urgently 
needed. 


Proper coordination of State- 
Federal taxation requires elimina- 
tion of much double taxation and 
relief from the intolerable burden 
on our people of making innumer- 
able reports. The fiscal inde- 
pendence of both national and 
local Government makes neces- 
sary an increasing degree of seg- 
regation of revenue sources. 

Federal collection and State 
sharing of taxes generally would 
destroy the financial independ- 
ence of States and local communi- 
ties. 

There should be set up a perma- 
nent organizatioin of responsible 
representatives of the executive 
and legislative branches of the 
nationai Government and the 
States, which will work on the 
problem of tax coordination until 
a proper solution is found. 


Energetic and prompt action by 
the appropriate legislative bodies 
should be demanded to enact that 
solution into the law. There have 
been too many studies with too 
little action on this most funda- 
mental and vital problem con- 
fronting both our Federal and 
State governments. Taxes must 
be simplified and reduced after 
the war is won. 


Social Welfare, Education and 
Public Health 


The administration of publi¢ 
welfare belongs primarily to the 
States and the localities because 
welfare problems are so intimate- 
ly a problem of the community. 
Financial responsibility, on the 
other hand, may need to be spread 
more widely because welfare bur- 
dens often are unduly severe 
where a State or locality has un- 
usual-burdens or is itself in finan- 
cial difficulty. 

The period of post-war demo- 
bilization will mean that many 
families and individuals who have 
moved to industria] areas to aid 
the war effort by their labors will 
find themselves stranded in .com- 
munities which are hard pressed 
by the termination of war indus- 
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try. or will be returning home or | 


seeking employment in other 
areas. There will obviously be 
problems of social and economic 
adjustment for many of there per- 
sons. This is an interstate prob- 
lem created by the war effort— 
the solution of which calls for 
Federal leadership and help. 

In thinking of the mutual wel- 
fare responsibilities of 


‘future 
power, flood control and other 
Federal 


and State governments, we need | 


to bear in mind the increasing sig- 


nificance of the social insurances. | 
here sought for America cannot 


Unemployment compensation wil! 


in the days ahead provide assist- | 


ance during limited periods of un- 
employment. Increasingly over 
the years, especially if its cover- 
age is extended as it should be, 
old age and survivors’ insurance 
will gradually assume a greater 
burden of the care for the aged, 
widows with dependent children 
and the disabled. 

Reorganization of the Federal 
administration of welfare services 
looking toward consolidation of 
agencies and simplification of pro- 
cedure is called for to avoid the 
present warfare among Federal 
agencies and the resulting chaos 
in administration throughout the 
country. 

Our efforts in the States to de- 
velop coordinated social services 
to our people are frequently 
thwarted by the competitive de- 
mands of Federal bureaus oper- 
ating grant-in-aid programs in 
these related fields. The will to 
serve the needs of people rather 
than the perpetuation of a bureau 
must permeate national participa- 
tion in the public social services. 
Not only should the Federal wel- 
fare bureaus be brought together, 
but in addition their administra- 
tion should be tied in closely with 
related programs in the fields of 
public health, education and vo- 
cational rehabilitation. 

A republic more than any other 
form of government depends upon 
trained and intelligent citizens. 
The founders of our _ republic 
knew that the basic safeguard of 
our liberties and constitutional 
Government is the universal edu- 
eation of our people. The oppor- 
tunity for an education is, there- 
fore, the birthright of every 
American, irrespective of race, 
economic status or place of resi- 
dence. 

An education that will guaran- 
tee every child a decent start in 
life and that will prepare him for 
the unprecedented responsibilities 
that will follow this war, is the 
joint obligation of the local com- 
munity, the State and the nation. 
In the fulfillment of this obliga- 
tion the control and administra- 
tion of our free public schools 
should remain with the States and 
local communities. 

Great efforts have been made 
by our local communities, the 
States and the Federal Govern- 
ment to protect and improve the 
public health. The recent medical 
examination by our draft boards 
and military authorities of men 
and women applying for admis- 
sion to the military and auxiliary 
forces or subject to the draft, 
however, have revealed deficien- 
cies in the health of our nation. 
In the face of these findings, as 
soon as the war is over, measures 
should be taken for a more effec- 
tive improvement of the people’s 
health. 

In achieving these objectives 
the following principles should be 
observed: 

1. The States and the local com- 
munities should improve their ex- 
isting hospitalization, clinical 
treatment, visiting nursing and 
other public health programs, as 
far as their resources permit. 

2. There should be no political 
control of the profession of medi- 
cine. 





3. The existing scattered Fed- 
eral agencies concerned with vari- | 
ous aspects of the public hea 


the States in connection with the 
development of our water re- 
sources should be. established. 
Such development should recog- 
nize and fully protect the rights 
and interest of the people of the 
several States in the use and con- 
trol of water for present and 
irrigation, waterways, 


beneficial uses. 


Conclusion 
The great objectives we have 


be accomplished, either by a con- 
stant grasping for power on the 
part of the Federal Government. 
or through a stubborn resistance 
by the States to the participation 
of the Federal Government in a 
developing and increasingly com- 
plicated society. They can be 
reached only through cooperation 
based upon a complete and sym- 
pathetic understanding between 
the two and a determination to 
make our system work in the 
spirit as well as the letter of the 
Constitution. This can best be ac- 
complished when all parts of the 
country are represented in the 
councils of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and when by personal con- 
tact, the President of the United 
States and the Governors of the 
States achieve that unity of na- 
tional purpose which transcends 
partisanship and strives unselfish- 
ly for the solution of their com- 
mon problems. It is to further 
such an understanding that this 
Conference has been held. 

For the past ten years entire 
regions of our country have been 
without representation in the 
cabinet or administrative agencies 
of the Federal Government. Dur- 
ing that period, the Governors of 
the States have never once been 
invited to exchange views with 
the President of the United States. 
Both of these conditions have pro- 
duced costly misunderstandings 
and can and must be remedied. 

We have here achieved unity of 
thought between the Republican 


Governors and the next Republi- : 


can Administration on matters 
which will deeply affect the future 
safety of our country and the 
well-being of our people. It is in 
this spirit that we are facing the 
future, confident that translation 
of the principles we have stated 
is essential to the liberty and hap- 
piness of the American people. 
a 


Advances Of Ill.-Wis. 
Bldg. And Loan Ass’ns 


The first $10,000,000 loan month 
in its history was reported July 
28 by the Federal Home Loan 
Bank of Chicago in making its 
summary of June activities to the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Admin- 
istration at Washington. A. R. 
Gardner, President of the Bank, 
which serves the savings, building 
and loan associations in Illinois 
and Wisconsin, said that last 
month new advances soared to 
$10,247,895. This was more than a 
full year’s lending volume in 
either 1935, 1938 or 1939, he indi- 
cated, and surpassed by 8.2% the 
next highest month on record, 
January, 1944. June is seasonally 
one of the large months for local 
thrift and home financing institu- 
tions to turn to their regional re- 
serve system for additional funds, 
Mr. Gardner pointed out, but loan 
volume was three times greater in 
June of this year than twelve 
months ago. The previous June 
nigh was in 1941, when it was 
about half as great as in the month 
just past. 

It is noted, however, that there 
nas been a 12% decrease in the 
number of local institutions using 


the bank’s facilities at the mid- 
year period as compared with 
1843. Mr. Gardner said that the 


Ith.|Chicago bank has 454 member 


should be more closely integrated. | associations in as many communi- 
|ties in Illinois and Wisconsin, and 


Water Resources 


A policy of cooperation, coordi- | 
nation, and understanding renee | 


the various Federal agencies and 





that 134 of them are now using 


its loan facilities. Loans outstand- 
ing as of June 30 were $19,214,130. 


The State 





;able to show a decline in total 
| backlogs.” 

Steel order cancellations, the 
| Magazine says, have reached an 
| extremely low point and those 
which have appeared recently 
have been more than offset by 
new orders. Shell steel produc- 
tion and the placement of orders 
for this type of steel continued to 
enjoy the center of attention in 
the industry the past week. So 
engrossed is the industry in this 
type of output that production 
programs involving rails and 
structural steels have already 
been pushed back on order books 
so as to expedite shell steel work 
which is taking vast quantities of 
semi-finished material. 

The magazine states, that “as 
far as steel deliveries are con- 
cerned certain types of plates are 
not obtainable until February, 
1945, while others may be had in 
December.” 

The picture for alloy steel, 
states “Iron Age,” “is apparently 
staging a temporary comeback in 
view of the tank program as well 
as replacement parts needed for 
guns, landing craft and other war 
materials.” Tinplate demand, the 
magazine reports, was stronger 
the past week than ever. Book- 
ings run well through to the end 
of the year and reports disclose 
that deliveries to the West have 
been held up by a temporary 
scarcity of railroad cars. 


Electric Production — The Edi- 
son Electric Institute reports that 
the output of electricity increased 
to approximately 4,390,762,000 
kwh. in the week ended July 29 
from 4,380,930,000 kwh. in the 
preceding week. The latest figures 
represent a gain of 3.9% over one 
year ago, when output reached 
4,226,705,000 kwh. 

Consolidated Edison Company of 
New York reports system output 
of 167,600,000 kilowatt hours in 
the week ended July 30, 1944, and 
compares with 208,500,000 kilo- 
watt hours for the corresponding 
week of 1943, or a decrease of 
19.6%. 

Local distribution of electricity 
amounted to 158,800,000 kilowatt 
hours, compared with 191,800,000 
kilowatt hours for the corre- 
sponding week of last year, a de- 
crease of 17.2%. 


R. R. Freight Loadings — Car- 
loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended July 29 totaled 910,- 
533 cars, the Association of 
American Railroads announced. 
This was an increase of 7,499 cars, 
or 0.8% above the preceding week 
this year, and an increase of 25,- 
008 cars, or 2.8% above the cor- 
responding week of 1943. Com- 
pared with a similar period in 
1942, an increase of 46,957 cars, 
or 5.4%, is shown. 

Railroad Earnings — Class I 
railroads in the first six months 
of this year had a net railway 
operating income, before interest 
and rentals, of $551,424,141 com- 
pared with $712,176,144 in the 
same period of 1943, according to 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads. 

Estimated net income, after in- 
terest and rentals, for the first-six 
months amounted to $320,000,000 
compared with $448,709,268 in the 
corresponding period of 1943. 

In the 12 months ended June 
30, 1944, the rate of return on 
property investment averaged 
4.37% compared with a rate of 
return of 6.09% for the similar 
period in 1943. 

Total operating revenue based 
on reports from all Class I rail- 
roads, representing a total of 
228,723 miles, in the first six 
months of 1944 totaled $4,636,071,- 
620 compared with $4,346,334,591 
in the same period in 1943, or an 
increase of 6.7%. Operating ex- 
penses for the half year amount- 
ed to $3,077,777,848 compared 











Of Trade 


(Continued from page 603) 
“by a heavy volume of steel busi- | 
ness which has been increasing) 
in the past few weeks. Practically | 
no steel producer this week was! 


with $2,630,384,684 in the corre- | 


sponding period of 1943, or an in- 
crease of 17%. 

Taxes paid in the first six 
months of 1944 totaled $909,958,509 
compared with $908,452,071 in the 
same period of 1943. For the 
month of June alone, the tax bill 
of the Class I railroads amounted 
to $165,018,206, a decrease of $4.- 
385,978, or 2.6% under June, 1943. 


Fourteen Class I railroads failed 
to earn interest and rentals in 
the first six months of 1944, of 
which nine were in the Eastern 
District, one in the Southern Re- 
gion, and four in the Western Dis- 
trict. 


Coal Production—The U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines reports production 
of Pennsylvania anthracite for 
week ending July 29, 1944, at 
1,252,000 tons, an increase of 30,- 
000 tons (2.5%) over the preced- 
ing week, and a decrease of 132,000 
tons (9.5%) from the correspond- 
ing week of 1943. The 1944 calen- 
dar year to date shows an in- 
crease of 8.4% when compared 
with the corresponding period of 
1943. 

The report of the Solid Fuels 
Administration placed bituminous 
production for the week ended 
July 29 at 12,350,000 net tons, 
against 11,985,000 tons in the pre- 
ceding week and 12,113,000 tons 
in the corresponding week of last 
year, while output for Jan. 1 to 
July 29 totaled 365,380,000 tons, 
as against 336,278,000 tons in the 
same 1943 period, or a gain of 
8.7%. 

Stocks of bituminous coal in 
the hands of industrial consumers 
and retail dealers increased 4,- 
388,000 tons during June, the sec- 
ond consecutive month of stock- 
pile increases following more 
than a year and a half of almost 
uninterrupted decline, Harold L. 
Ickes, Coal Administrator, _re- 
ported on Monday of this week. 


Lest the public reflect undue 
optimism over the favorable as- 


[orders of these mills dropped 


10.6% below production for the 
same period, while unfilled order 
files amounted to 114.3% of 
stocks. For 1944 to date, ship- 
ments of reporting mills exceeded 
production by 5.4% and orders 
ran 7.5% above output. 


Paper Production — Paper pro- 
duction for the week ended July 
29 was at 92.7% of capacity as 
against 91.3% the preceding week, 
and for the week ended July 31, 
last year, 90.8%, the American 
Paper & Pulp Association’s index 
of mill activity disclosed. As for 
paperboard, production for the 
same period was reported at 96% 
of capacity, against 94% in the 
preceding week. 

Department and Retail Store 
Sales—Department store sales on 
a country-wide basis, as taken 
from the Federal Reserve Board’s 
index were 11% ahead of a year 
ago for the week ending July 29 
and unchanged from the previous 
week. For the four weeks end- 
ing July 29, 1944, sales increased 
by 10%. A 7% increase in de- 
partment store sales for the year 
to July 29, 1944, over 1943 was 
noted. 

For the country at large retail 
trade the past week was slightly 
better than in the preceding pe- 
riod and for the corresponding 
week a year ago, according to 
Dun & Bradstreet’s current week~ 
ly survey. Despite seasonal dull- 
ness, wholesale dollar volume 
continued at a high level. The 
extremely hot weather instead of 
curtailing retail purchases, stim< 
ulated demand for summer wear, 
although depleted stocks of many 
items worked to a degree to hold 
down sales volume. Quality mer- 
chandise continued to rule de- 
mand and helped to maintain a 
high dollar volume, the survey in- 
dicated. Fall styles attracted much 
interest the past week. 

In the houseware section, de- 
mand was strong, but many in- 
quiries went unsatisfied, says the 
report. Scatter rugs were said to 
be plentiful, while sales volume 





pects of the situation, he empha- 


sized that soft coal stockpiles still! 


are not sufficiently large to pro- 
tect the nation against emergen- 
cies next winter, despite the 
June 1-July 1 increase from 55,- 
293,000 tons to 59,681,000 tons. 

Silver—The London market re- 
mained quiet and the price of sil- 
ver unchanged at 2342d. The New 
York Official for foreign silver 
continued at 44%4c., with domes- 
tic silver at 705¢c. 

Crude Oil Production — Daily 
average gross crude oil produc- 
tion for the week ended July 29 
was 4,608,450 barrels, a decline of 
7,000 barrels from the _ record 
level attained in the previous 
week. Notwithstanding the lower 
output for the July 29 week, pro- 
duction in that week exceeded 
the daily average figure recom- 
mended by the Petroleum Admin- 
istration for War for the month of 
July, 1944, by 2,350 barrels. The 
current figure was also in excess 
of the like week in 1943 by 475,150 
barrels per day. For the four 
weeks ended July 29, daily out- 
put averaged 4,601,300 barrels. 


Reports from refining com- 
panies indicate that the industry 
as a whole ran to stills (on a 
Bureau of Mines basis) approxi- 
mately 4,627,000 barrels of crude 
oil daily and produced 14,115,000 
barrels of gasoline. Kerosene out- 
put totaled 1,314,000 berrels with 
distillate fuel oil placed at 4,883,- 
000 barrels and residual fuel oil 
at 8,900,000 barrels during the 
week ending July 29, 1944. Stor- 
age supplies at the week-end 
totaled 82.665,000 barrels of gaso- 
line; 11,137,000 barrels of kero- 
sene; 38,135,000 barrels of distil- 
late fuel and 56,280,000 barrels of 
residual fuel oil. 


Lumber Shipments— The Na-, 


tional Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation reports that. lumber 
shipments of 505 reporting mills 
were 1.1% above production for 
the week ended July 29, but new 


So ND a ae 





of sporting goods continued well 
over last year and interest in va- 
cation equipment remained heavy. 
Main floor departments reported 
doing a moderate business. 

A slight gain was noted in the 
number of buyers’ attending 
marts over the previous week, 


this gain exceeding the compar- 
able week of last year,the gurvey 
pointed out. Most of them, ac=- 


cording to the survey, were there 
to place scattered fill-in orders 
and to check on delivery dates, 
Some mail reordering was not 
especially in men’s and boy 
wear. Routine activity was the 
order in the textile markets with 
demand high and supplies inade- 
quate. Better quality woolen and 
rayons were wanted with a per- 
sistent demand for cotton wash 
goods evident, according to the 
above authority. 

According to Federal Reserve 
Bank’s index, sales in New York 
City for the weekly period to 
July 29 increased by 8% over the 
same period of last year. For the 
four weeks ending July 29 sales 
rose by 10%, and for the year ta 
July 29 they improved by 8%. 

Activity characterized the New 
York retail trade market here the 
past week with consumer re- 
sponse to both clearances and of- 
ferings of early fall merchandise 


good, states the New York 
“Times.” Furs enjoyed better 
sales than in preceding weeks, 


while main floor trade was brisk. 
The wholesale markets reflected 
more inactivity, the past week. 
Reorders on some fall merchan- 
dise were noted. Buyers, the 
same source states, “are tending 
to operate more cautiously.” 


Retail Food Volume — Accord- 
ing to Dun’s survey of -business 
conditions, retail food volume was 
about 10% above last year. Sup- 
plies of meat, poultry and fresh 
produce were up, while buving of 
dry groceries was described as 
slow, due partly to shortages of 
some canned foods. 
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WMC Acts To Place Employment Ceilings 
In Plants Not Producing War Goods 


More Effective Control Designed To Provide Adequate | trucks, tanks, construction equip- 


In a directive calling for “closer and more effective control” tol 


provide adequate manpower for essential war production, 


. | 
issued on | 


Aug. 4 by James F. Byrnes, Director of War Mobilization, he stated | 
that “we are still critically short of manpower in the neighborhood of | 
plants” making “particular war materials” and he indicated that “in- | 
structions have been issued covering the necessary technical proce- | 


dure to 


for war.” 
Pointing out that “we 
placed ceilings on 


ment in war plants,’ Mr. Byrnes 


added, “we are now going to pro- 
ceed vigorously wherever it is 


necessary to place ceilings on em-| tivities which are of relatively 


ployment in plants not producing 
war goods.” 

Making the statement that 
“we have the enemy on the ropes; 
he is dazed and his knees are 
buckling,’ Mr. Byrnes went on to 
say, “this is no time to take a 
holiday and give him time to re- 
cover. It is time to finish the job. 
We cannot let down our men in 
the armed services.” 

From Mr. Byrnes’s statement 
and directive we also quote: 

“The responsibility for man- 
ning our war plants is clear and 
unmistakable and it rests with the 
communities. The communities 
must meet the responsibility if we 
are to be able to finish the war 
without enacting a universal serv- 
ice law. ... 

“In order to enforce these em- 
ployment ceilings until the war 
requirements are met, I have au- 
thorized all governmental agen- 
cies to use every available power 
of government for the purpose of 
enforcing labor ceilings. er 

“There is a public psychology 
in this country that the end of 
the war is near at hand. No man 
knows when the war will end. We 
must produce until the last shot 
is fired. 

“People want to leave their 
jobs in war plants in order to 
get back to civilian business. If 


plants continues, it is going to in- 
terfere seriously with the possi- 


bility of an early end of the war.”| vised by the procurement agen- 


While we are giving further 
below Mr. Byrnes’ statement and) 
directive in full, we make room| 
here for the following statement | 
on Aug. 4 by Charles M. Hay, | 
Deputy Chairman and Executive 
Director of the War Manpower | 
Commission, with respect to Mr. 
Byrnes’ directive on “closer and) 
more effective control” to provide | 
adequate manpower for war pro- 
duction: 

“The directive of Justice Byrnes 
undoubtedly will be of great aid 
to us in making the manpower 
program now operating even 
more effective. The _ directive. 
gives full recognition to the fact 
that the success of the manpower 
program depends in the last 
analysis upon community cooper- 
ation. It also recognizes the ob- 
ligation of communities with sur- 
plus labor to furnish aid to the 
critically short areas. 

“It undoubtedly should focus 
public attention upon the impera- 
tive importance of full coopera- 
tion with WMC’s efforts to place 
workers where they are most ur- 
gently needed. This is the major 
purpose of our program. 

“The directive should assure us 
of full teamwork on the part of 
all Government agencies in doing 
this job. 

“The supplemental actions nec- 
essary to give full effect to Jus- 
tice Byrnes’ directive are being 
taken now and will be followed 
up vigorously. 

“The ceiling program of the 
War Médnvower Commission has 
been in effect in all Group I and 
II labor areas since July 1. In 
some areas the program does not 
give sufficient emphasis to reduc- 
ing the employment levels in less 
essential activities. Justice Byrnes’ 


insure that these war’ 
plants will have the labor they re-;| greater application of ceilings to 
quire to make the goods required’| such activities in order to make 


have| for the most essential war jobs. 
employ-| WMC intends to proceed aggres- 


| 


| 





the present exodus from war'| 








order is designed to 





available the necessary manpower 


sively and immediately to see that 
all the labor, particularly male 
labor that can be released in ac- 


lesser importance, is made avail- 
able. 

“This program outlined by Jus- 
tice Byrnes also is designed to be 
of assistance in WMC’s efforts to 
recruit workers in labor surplus 
areas. Such recruitment efforts 
have been aggressively carried 
out, but the requirements of the 
most critical war programs lo- 
cated in tight labor areas call for 
even greater numbers than so far 
have been available. 

“In regard to civilian produc- 
tion, Justice Byrnes’ order, while 
recognizing the need for getting 
ready for such resumption of 
civilian production as may be 
possible, is designed specifically 
to make certain that under no 
circumstances do such programs 
interfere with manpower require- 
ments for war production. 

“WMC will provide its field or- 
ganization with specific instruc- 
tions as to how to proceed in 
dealing with situations where the 
Commission’s ceilings are not 
complied with. Justice Byrnes’ 
order assures the Chairman of 
WMC of the complete cooperation 
of the-War Production Board and 
the procurement agencies so that 
their powers of contractual rela- 
tions be brought to bear when- 
ever noncompliance arises.” 








Mr. Byrnes’ statement and di- 
rective follows: 
“Several days ago I was ad- 


cies that a shortage was develop- 
ing in the production of certain 
vital war materials. There are 
certain essential facts to which 
public attention must be directed 
in order that the needs of the 
armed services may be met. So 
many changes have taken place 
in the methods of waging modern 
war that changes in the war needs 
are inevitable. 

“At Cassino and the Normandy 
beachheads we learned that when 
we use enough artillery and 
bombs we can save the lives of 
many of our men. Our officers in 
the field are demanding, and they 
have every right to demand, in- 
creased quantities of heavy ar- 
tillery, bombs and ammunition. 

“For the same reason they are 
demanding increased production 
of explosives. That requires in- 
creased production in our shell 
and bomb loading plants. 


“When we use heavy artillery 
to blast a beachhead we destroy 
all transportation facilities in the 
area bombed or attacked. We send 
our far-ranging bomber fleets to 
attack all transportation facilities 
behind the enemy so as to pre- 
vent the enemy from getting ma- 
terials up to support its army near 
our point of attack. When the 
enemy retreats out of a territory 
he applies the scorched-earth pol- 
icy and the result is that no rail- 
roads or highways are left avail- 
able. 

“That means we have to repair 
roads and move our supplies by 
trucks. That requires increased 
production of trucks and _ in- 
creased production of tires for 
them. 





“These situations will be obvi- 
ous to every American citizen. 
For the few programs in which 


| and urgently needed, the facts | 


warrant courageous action quick- 
ly to get for the Army and Navy 
these heavy guns and ammuni- 
tion, bombs, radar equipment, 


| ment, tires and tentage fabric for 


Manpower For War Needs | 


housing the troops making the 
rapid advances which our services 
are making all over the world. 

“These are some of the items 
which are required by an ex- 
panding army on a vigorous offen- 
sive. These shortages do not tell 
the whole story, but they are the 
critical ones which demand the 
immediate attention of govern- 
ment and people. 

“IT have spent several days in 
conference with the governmental 
agencies working on the program, 
and am sure they will carry 
through their assignments aggres- 
sively and efficiently. All are in 
accord that the needs of the war 
must come first—ahead of any 
thought of increased civilian pro- 
duction or increased employment 
for producing civilian goods. We 
have the enemy on the ropes; he 
is dazed and his knees are 
buckling. This is no time to take 
a holiday and give him time to, 
recover. It is time to finish the 
job. We cannot let down our men 
in the armed services. 

“Some time ago our difficulties 
lay primarily in the field of ma-'| 
terials. Happily, on the whole, 
these shortages have been met.. 
We are still critically short of 
manpower in the neighborhood of | 
plants making these particular 
war materials which I have men- 
tioned (heavy guns and ammuni-| 
tion, bombs, radar equipment, 
trucks, tanks, construction equip- 
ment, tires and tentage fabric). 

“Today instructions have been 
issued covering the necessary 
technical procedure to insure that) 
these war plants will have the la- 
bor they require to make the) 
goods required for war. 

“In the past we have been) 
mainly concerned = about the | 
hoarding of excessive labor forces | 
in war plants and the failure of) 
some of our war plants to utilize | 
available manpower to the fullest | 
extent. We have placed ceilings | 
on employment in war plants. We, 
are now going to proceed vigor- | 
ously whenever it is necessary to} 
place ceilings on employment in| 
plants not producing war goods. 

“We are going to handle the) 
problem in the area where the) 
plants are located. We _ have)! 
placed responsibility on the area| 
officials to take all necessary | 
steps to free from civilian and less | 
essential industries men possess- | 
ing the skills required to produce | 
war goods. The placing of these | 
ceilings on employment may work | 
hardships on particular individ-'| 
uals. We will depend upon local | 
administration for the best possi- | 
ble handling of the problem. But) 
we are going to insist that these) 
local committees in charge of the. 
problem meet the needs in their 
own areas. Wherever they have 
excess manpower they must ac- 
cept a quota for recruitment in 
order to meet the needs of other 
critical areas where’ requisite 
manpower cannot be secured. 


“The responsibility for man-| 
ning our war plants is clear and) 
unmistakable, and it rests with’ 
the communities. The communi- 
ties must meet the responsibility 
if we are to be able to finish the 
war without enacting a universal 
service law. Those at home must 
work as hard as those abroad are 
fighting. I will arrange for in- 
structions to the local committees 
to enlist the aid of all citizens 
and workers in not only these war 
industries, but in civilian indus- 
tries as well, to meet their own 
local needs quickly. 


“In order to enforce these em- 
ployment ceilings until the war 
requirements are met, I have au- 
thorized all governmental agen- 
cies to use every available power 
of government for the purpose of 





| ceilings in war and civilian plants 





enforcing labor ceilings. These 


secure' production is now critically short powers include not only the con- 


f 
trol of the flow of material for 
use in manufacturing, but control 
of the use of fuel, power, trans- 
portation and every other lawful} 
means of insuring that the ceil-! 
ings are respected and the war| 
supplies for the men at the front| 
are promptly met. | 

“The War Department is rapid- | 
ly gaining experience in the bet-| 
ter utilization of war prisoners. | 
The possibility of increased use| 
and better use of these men in the | 
war programs is being carefully) 
developed. While war prisoners| 
may not be used on war weapons 
and explosives, there are many 
parts of the program in which! 
they can be used, and they are 
going to be used. 

“Similarly, I am endeavoring to 
arrange a program for utilizing 
some unskilled foreign labor for 
a limited period where it is im- 
possible to secure adequate local 
labor. 

“There is a public psychology 
in this country that the end of 
the war is near at hand. No man 
knows when the war will end. 
We must produce until the last 
shot is fired. 

“People want to leave their jobs 
in war plants in order to get back 
to civilian business. If the pres- 
ent exodus from war plants con- 
tinues, it is going to interfere 
seriously with the possibility of 
an early end of the war. 

“In order to be prepared for the 
end of the war the War Produc- 
tion Board has planned a proce- 
dure under which it will permit 
the manufacture of civilian goods 
when conditions permit. In gen- 
eral terms there will be no in- 
crease in civilian production per- 
mitted in any area where the la- 
bor required for it is needed in 
war production. Our war needs 
will come first, and civilian pro- 
duction must not interfere with 
it. The War Production Board has 
had no other intention. 

“Workers and manufacturers 
undoubtedly realize that the pro- 
mulgation of the plan covering 
reconversion and any resumption 
of production of civilian goods 
merely means that while the gov- 
ernment is putting forth every 
effort to end the war, it is at the 
same time preparing to handle 
the problem of reconversion. It is 
planning for increased civilian 
production only when there are 
available supplies and man power 
of the kind not required for the 
essential war programs. And 
while the executive department 
of government is engaging itself 
in these plans and their perfec- 
tion, Congress is similarly en- 
gaged in developing the legisla- 
tive program. 

“These plans by the executive 
and by Congress do not mean that 
we definitely expect an early end 
of the war. They do mean that 
whenever the war ends in any 
major phase, we intend to be 
readv to lessen the shock of the 
transition of war to peace. 


Text of the Directive 
“The following is the directive 
issued today regarding the ad- 
ministration of the plans for la- 
bor utilization, recruitment, labor 


- 


and the decentralized procedure, 
so that local problems can be 
handled locally by those having 
intimate knowledge of local con- 
ditions. 


“On Sept. 4, 1943, the Office of 
War Mobilization announced a 
program designed to meet war 
and essential civilian man-power 
needs which was applicable to 
the West Coast. Subsequently, the 
program was extended to all crit- 
ical labor areas throughout the 
United States. In substance, it 


provided for the establishment of 
area-production urgency commit- 
tees in each critical labor area, 
under the chairmanship of a rep-| 
resentative of the War Production | 
Board, with membership from the 





interested procurement agencies: 
The committee was empowered 
to establish relative urgencies 
within the areas for man power 
in accord with directives frem 
the production executive commit- 
tee of the War Production Board. 
There was also established in 
each area a man-power priorities 
committee under the chairman- 
ship of the War Man-Power Com- 
mission, which was empowered to 
establish ceilings, to control refer- 
rals, to meet the priorities estab- 
lished by the area-production 
urgency committees and to assure 
the proper utilization of man 
power within the area. 

“Continued difficulties in meet- 
ing important parts of our war- 
production schedules and the in- 
creasing desirability of establish- 
ing a means for a more rapid 
allocation of man power to meet 
shifts from war _ to civilian pro- 
duction at the appropriate time 
now require a closer and more 
effective control. Therefore, it is 
directed: 

“1. Based upon the require- 
ments for essential production 
and services determined by the 
area-production urgency commit- 
tees, the man-power priorities 
committees in all Groups 1 and 
2 labor areas shall promptly es- 
tablish employment ceilings in 
industries to enforce better 


war 
utilization of existing labor; it 
shall establish ceilings in less 
essential industries which will 


make labor available for essential 
war production; it shall set man- 
power priorities and it shall take 
such other measures as may be 
necessary to insure proper and 
full utilization of existing man 
power. In case of disagreement, 
the decision of the chairman of 


‘the man-power priorities commit- 


tee shall be deemed as final, shall 
become immediately effective and 
shall not be suspended pending 
any appeal that may be taken. 
“2. The determinations of the 
area man-power priorities com- 
mittee made under 1 will be ex- 
ecuted through the responsible 
government agencies. Upon ap- 
plication of the chairman of the 
War Man-Power Commission, all 
interested governmental agencies 
will apply any and all sanctions 
lawfully available to the govern- 
ment, including the allocation of 
materials, fuel, power and serv- 
ices to insure compliance with the 
determination of the committee. 
“3. If an area-production ur- 
gency committee, established ina 
Group 1 or 2 labor area, certifies 
that the need for production is 
immediately established in Groups 
Commission will not delay or re- 
fuse to proceed with labor re- 
ferrals in the area on the ground 
that proper utilization of labor is 
not being made. 
4. Area-production urgency 
committees and man-power pri- 
orities committees shall be im- 
mediately established in Groups 
3 and 4 labor areas. The area- 
production urgency committees 
which will be established in such 
areas are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of authorizing in- 
creased civilian production. No 
increased civilian production will 
be authorized in the area with- 
out the approval of this commit- 
tee. It will not authorize such 
production until the representa- 
tive of the War Man-Power Com- 
mission within the area has cer- 
tified in writing to the committee 
that labor is available for such 
production without interference 
with local and inter-regional la- 
bor recruiting efforts therein. 
“5. The general procedures es- 
tablished in the west coast man- 
power program, effective Sept. 
15, 1943, will continue to be ap- 
plicable except as herein modi- 


fied. 

“6. All responsible governmen- 
tal agencies shall promptly issue 
any appropriate regulations to 
make effective the foregoing.” 
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Daily Average Grude Oil Production For Week 
Ended July 29, 1944 Decreased 7,000 Barrels 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- | 


age gross crude oil production for the week ended July 29, 1944 was 
4,608,450 barrels, down 7,000 barrels from the record level reached in 
the preceding week. The current figure was, however, 2,350 barrels 
higher than the daily average figure recommended by the Petroleum 
Administration for War for the month of July, 1944, and exceeded 
the week ended July 31, 1943 by 475,150 barrels per day. Daily out- 
put for the four weeks ended July 29, 1944 averaged 4,601,300 bar- 
rels. Further details as reported by the Institute follow: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,627,000 barrels of crude cil daily and produced 14,115,000 
barrels of gasoline; 1,314,000 barrels of kerosine; 4,883,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel oil, and 8,900,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended July 29, 1944; and had in storage at the end of that week 
82,665,000 barrels of gasoline; 11,137,000 barrels of kerosine; 38,135,- 
000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 56,280,000 barrels of residual fuel 
oil. The above figures apply to the country as a whole, and do not 


reflect conditions on the East Coast. 























DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 
*State Actual Production 
*P. A. W. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Recommen-_ ables Ended from Ended Ended 
dations begin. July 29, Previous July 29, July 31, 
July July 1 1944 Week 1944 1943 
Oklahoma ______--_ 332,000 332,000 %*339,500 — 1,700 340,000 333,500 
Kansas _ POLS RE. 274,000 269,400 +279,250 — 6,050 277,400 306,150 
Nebraska - ae 1,000 +950 50 900 2,200 
Panhandle Texas__-- 89,150 89,200 90,400 
North Texas_- - 151,550 151,600 137,790 
West Texas____- . 463,550 463,000 245,600 
East Central Texas_- 148,350 148,400 128,000 
East Texas od 362,550 363,600 371,c00 
Southwest Texas 319,750 7 319,800 230,000 
Coastal Texas. -.— 531,400 531,400 412,900 
Total Texas —~ 2,064,000 12,064,698 2,067,300 “ 2,067,2CO 1,615,600 
North Louisiana____— 72,350 300 72,000 84,500 
Coastal Louisiana___ 284,400 285,400 264,000 
Total Louisiana 350,000 389,000 357,750 3C0 357,400 348,500 
Arkansas - . 78,000 77,991 80,500 : 80,500 77,400 
Mississippi 41,000 45,950 + 100 44,600 53,250 
Alabama 200 200 
Florida 50 100 
Illinois 215,000 207,600 - 650 205,300 218,850 
Indiana ™ 14,600 13,400 - 750 13,200 13,850 
Eastern 
(Not incl. I1l., Ind., 

Ky.) 71,200 52.150 — 8,250 60,800 81,05C 
Kentucky - ae 22,000 24,956 1,800 23,600 25,050 
Michigan . oon 51,000 50,850 + 1,250 50,500 57,90C 
Wyoming 94,000 93,450 5,790 87,300 100,000 
Montana .- 24,400 21,900 200 22,100 21,450 
Colorado cesaenie te 7,400 8,600 - 300 8,600 7,300 
New Mexico .- 113,000 113,000 103,500 108,300 103,950 

Total East of Calif. 3,752,600 3,752,950 7,2C0 3,747,700 3,366,090 
California abel 853,500 §853,500 855,500 200 853,600 767,300 
Total United States 4,606,190 4,608,450 — 7,000 4,601,300 4,133,300 


*P.A.W. recommendations and state allowables, as shown above, represent the 
production of crude oil only, and do not include amounts of condensate and natural 
gas derivatives to be produced. 


+Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. July 27, 1944 


tThis is the net basic allowable as of July 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 1 to 15 days, the entire state was ordered shut 
cown for 7 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only 
being required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed 
to operate leases, a totai equivalent to 7 days shutdown time during the calendar 
month. Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED JULY 29, 1944 
(Figures in Thousands of barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 

Figures in this section include reported totals 


plus an estimate of unreported amounts and are 
therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis—— 








§Gasoline 
Production 
Daily Refining at Re- tStocks tStocks tStocks 
Capacity Crude fineries Finished of Gas of Re- 
Poten- Runs to Stills Includ. and Un- Oiland sidual 
tral % Re- Daily % Op- Natural finished Distillate Fuel 
District— Rate porting Average erated Blended Gasoline Fuel Oil Oil 
*Combin'd: East Coast 
Texas Gulf, Louis- 
iana Gulf, North 
Louisiana-Arkansas, 
and inland Texas. 2,518 90.3 2,432 96.6 7,088 37,473 20,481 16,946 
Appalachian— 
Bustseee NO: 21... 130 83.9 109 83.8 77 2,246 466 322 
District No. 2._.-.-. 47 87.2 41 87.2 99 1,532 175 145 
| Ss . a 824 85.2 758 92.0 2.672 18,091 5,858 4,057 
Oxla., Kans., Mo.__-- 418 80.2 362 86.6 1,355 6,799 1,779 1,549 
Rocky Mountain— 
istsiet Mo. 3.5.5. 13 17.0 12 92.3 34 55 3 36 
District No. 4__----. 141 58.3 99 70.2 331 2,220 348 604 
ersornia  ... ue 817 89.9 814 99.6 2,259 14,249 9,025 32,598 
Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis July 29. 1944. 4,908 875 4,627 94.3 14,115 82,665 38,135 56,289 
Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis July 22. 1944 4,908 87.2 114,670 95.2 14,243 82,150 37,513 55,315 
U.S. Bur. of Mines 
basis July 31. 1943_ 3,769 11,102 73,409 34,328 67,361 
*At the request of the Petroleum Administration for War. +tFinished, 70,175,009 
barrels: unfinished, 12.490.000 barrels. i&tocks at refineries, at bulk terminals, in 
transit and in pipe lines. ‘SNot including 1,314,000 barrels of kerosine, 4,883,000 


barrels of gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 8,900.00C barrels of residual] fuel produced 
during the week ended July 29, 1944, which compares with 1,464,000 barrels, 5,073,009 
barrels and 8.947.000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week and 1,187,000 barrels, 
3.579.000 barrels and 8.433,00C barrels, respectively, in the week ended July 31, 1943. 
{Revised in California due to error by reporting company. 


Note—Stocks of kerosine at July 29, 1944 amounted to 11,137,000 barrels, as 


A£ainst 11,085,000 barrels a week earlier and 9,179,000 barrels a year before. 





Electric Output For Week Ended Aug. 5, 1944 


Shows 3.7% Gain Over Same Week Last Year 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
| mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
| power industry of the United States for the week ended Aug. 5, 1944, 
was approximately 4,399,433,000 kwh., compared with 4,240,638,000 
kwh. in the corresponding week a year ago, an increase of 3.7%. The 
output for the week ended July 29, 1944, was 3.9% in excess of the 
similar period of 1943. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 











Steel Operations Up 0.1% — Volume Gontinues 
At High Levels — Orders Exceeding Shipments 


“Steel order volume this past week continued at recent high 
levels with no signs of any decline,” the “Iron Age” states in its issue 
of today (Aug. 10), further adding: “It was noted, however, that even 
though orders were pouring in to steel mills and were, in most cases, 
in excess of shipments, steel customers generally were putting their 
houses in order for sudden cancellations of war contracts. Closer in- 


Week Ended 

Major Geographical Divisions— Aug. July 29 July 22 July 15 
ee SRE ce Ne ee 1.3 1.4 0.3 *0.7 
amigdle Atiantic.. ..................... *3.1 *3.7 *3.5 *2.5 
Central Industriail.__._.._........... 3.2 2.7 2.7 3.3 
rn 1.9 0.0 1.2 4.5 
Southern States... 8.1 9.0 9.7 9.2 
Rocky Mountein___.....=....._. *4.5 *5.3 "33 *4.6 
of FA aes 14.4 16.9 18.5 17.6 

Total United States___.________ 3.7 3.9 4.4 4.6 

*Decrease under similar week in 1943. 
DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) 
% Change 

Week Ended— 1944 1943 over 1943 1942 1932 1929 
Se Me ee 4,233,756 3,903,723 + 8.5 3,365,208 1,436,928 1,698,942 
wa 33 3... See 3,969,161 + 6.8 3,356,921 1,435,731 1,704,426 
Of ere 3,992,250 + 6.3 3,379,985 1,425,151 1,705,460 
OE y een ee ree 4,291,750 3,990,040 + 7.6 3,322,651 1,381,452 1,615,085 
> ee a 3,925,893 + 5.6 3,372,374 1,435,471 1,689,925 
June 10 eS 4,040,376 + 5.5 3,463,528 1,441,532 1,699,227 
sane 47 ..2......... Seen 4,098,401 + 4.6 3,433,711 1,440,541 1,702,501 
Pe cnbccstbanais 4,325,417 4,120,038 + 5.0 3,457,024 1,456,961 1,723,428 
le eee 4,110,793 + 5.3 3,424,188 1,341,730 1,592,075 
| ie Bee ~ 3,940,854 3,919,398 + 0.5 3,428,916 1,415,704 1,711,625 
| fee ne. ee 4,184,143 + 4.6 3,565,367 1,433,903 1,727,225 
ci . 4,380,930 4,196,357 + 4.4 3,625,645 1,440,386 1,732,031 | 
July 29 _ . 4,390,762 4,226,705 + 3.9 3,649,146 1,425,986 1,724,728 
Aug. 5 4,399,433 4,240,638 + 3.7 3,637,070 1,415,122 1,729,667 
Aug.12 . : / - 4,287,827 3,654,795 1,431,910 1,733,119 
Aug.19 .- . tials 4,264,825 3,673,717 1,436,440 1,750,045 
Aug. 26 ' 4,322,195 3,639,961 1,464,700 1,761,594 


ventory control 
everywhere this week. Some 
manufacturers who are behind 
schedule are reported pressing 
for delivery of steel with an eye 
on cancellation, while _ those 
ahead of schedule are said to be 
‘eyeing the delivery status of steel 
closely for the same reason. 


“In the face of the outstanding 
steel record in recent months 
comes the prediction this week by 
the WPB that steel output in the 
fourth quarter may run between 
94% and 95% of capacity. The 
only time in recent months that 
the steel rate sagged to 95% was 
in the Fourth of July week when 
some plants were shut down for 
the holiday. Since that time raw 
steel output has been maintained 
at or above 96% of capacity. 
Whether or not the rate will drop 
as low as that predicted by the 
WPB remains to be seen. The 
prediction is said to be predicated 
upon a steel manpower deficit of 
50,000 workmen. Defeat of Ger- 
many by the fourth quarter of 
this year would in itself cause a 
temporary sharp drop in steel in- 
got production following drastic 
cutbacks, but this factor is not 
believed to have been present in 
the WPB forecast. 


“Along the post-war contro- 
versy front reports from Wash- 
ington this week were to the ef- 
fect that Congressional and some 
war agency sources believe that 
all WPB reconversion plans have 
been scuttled by the Byrnes man- 
power directive of Aug. 4. The 
government men adhering to this 
view and who decline to be 
quoted say that the recent ‘hul- 
labaloo’ raised by the War De- 
partment over lags in war pro- 
duction resulted in Mr. Byrnes 
granting to the War Manpower 
Commission what is practically a 
National Service Act. The direc- 
tive gives WMC power to set em- 
ployment ceilings on all indus- 
tries wherever located. WMC 
under the directive can prohibit 
resumption of civilian production 
wherever it will ‘interfere with 
war production.’ 

“Heavy sheet demand is appar- 
ent. Bolted storage tanks for the 
war fronts have been placed in 
substantial quantity which will 





was evident@ 





cut from the shell container pro- 
gram recently. Heavy orders from 
ammunition box and electrical 
equipment manufacturers have 
also been placed. The galvanized 
sheet market has become se-over 
extended that deliveries are now 
being quoted for March, 1945. 





Even this date may be spread out 
further by the award of the bal- 
ance of the 1945 Quonset hut pro- 
gram which requires about 60,000 
tons of galvanized sheets.” 


The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on Aug. 7 announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 
had received indicated that the 
operating rate of steel companies 
having 94% of the steel capacity 
of the industry will be 97.0% of 
capacity for the week beginning 
Aug. 7, compared with 96.9% one 
week ago, 95.7% one month ago 
and 97.8% one year ago. The 
operating rate for the week be- 
ginning Aug. 7 is equivalent to 
1,737,500 tons of steel ingots and 
castings, compared to 1,735,000 
tons one week ago, 1,714,300 tons 
one month ago, and 1,704,000 tons 
one year ago. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in its sum- 
mary of the iron and steel mar- 
kets, on Aug. 7 stated in part as 
follows: 

“With military procurement 
agencies, particularly the Army, 
striving for a new peak in ord- 
nance production this fall, pres- 
sure for prompt steel tonnage 
appears as heavy as it has been at 
any time. 

“Meeting the challenge, steel- 
makers, now operating at about 
97% of capacity, are doing better 
than predicted early in the sea- 
son, when it was estimated freely 
that ingot output in third quarter 
would be down 7% to 8% or more, 
because of manpower shortage, 
hot weather and need for equip- 
ment repair. Now the necessity 
is apparent for higher operating 
rates if the new goals are to be 
achieved and this means more 
lebor and a minimum of work 
stoppages. 


“Of major importance to the 
ordnance program, also, is need 
for greater manpower in some 
affiliated lines, where severe choke 








go far towards replacing tonnage' 


points have develoved, esvecially 
in forgings and castings. However, 


| attention of Washington and in- 


dustry representatives to this sit- 
uation, holds some promise of 
relief. Additional shellmaking 
equipment is nearing completion 
and when this is installed shell 
production should rise sharply. 
One leading steel maker is ex- 
pected to be able to get under 
way with a large shell contract 
early in September. 

“To meet contingencies some 
cutbacks have been made in cer- 
tain lines to provide capacity for 
more production in others. Recent 
easing in the submarine program 
to expedite construction of cer- 
tain types of cruisers and other 
craft is a case in point. Recently 
several plate mills have received 
reductions in tonnage for sub- 
marines, the gaps being promptly 
filled by other requirements. 

“Plates and sheet continue in 
principal demand, with relatively 
little diversity in the former and 
apart from Navy and Maritime 
Commission requirements there is 
little other plate demand at the 
moment. In a short time railroad 
equipment orders are expected to 
increase, although there should be 
little immediate pressure, because 
of greater importance of ship 
work.” 


NYSE Short Interest 
Higher On July 3! 


The New York Stock Exchange 
announced on August 8 that the 
short interest as of the close of 
business on the July 31 settle- 
ment date, as compiled from in- 
formation obtained by the New 
York Stock Exchange from its 
members and member firms, was 
1,327,641 shares, compared with 
1,287,970 shares on June 30, both 
totals excluding short positions 
carried in the odd-lot accounts of 
all odd-lot dealers. As of the 
July 31 settlement date, the total 
short interest in all odd-lot deal- 
ers accounts was 43,292 shares, 
compared with 39,587 shares on 
June 30. The announcement of 
the Exchange added: 

Of the 1.241 individual stock 
issues listed on the Exchange on 
July 31, there were 60 issues in 
which a short interest of 5,000 or 
more shares existed, or in which 
a change in the short position of 
2,000 or more shares occurred 
during the month. 

The number of issues in which 
a short interest was reported as of 
July 31, exclusive of odd-lot deal- 
ers short positions, was 683 com- 
pared with 715 on June 30. 

In the following tabulation is 
shown the short interest existing 
at the close of the last business 
day for the last 12 months: 





1943— 
A). Ae SR pe 836,764 
rT 5 SEE RS EME a Ase 801,321 
PNG: BO aidivicccuuctaoee 761,827 
Ct. Pcie cee 729,291 
eg ER Oe 760,166 
BE NBA. wim vic cnc orn ween 737,042 

1944— 
I ics acess dnd tee 847.335 
PO aos week es 960,617 
a ac sasias sions vvhaainai eee 1,028,489 
I as bates, xis hae a 1,090,581 
BO QBs tes andcedies. 1,181.293 
ae Ge. snk cau 1,287.970 
wane Oh. eee 1,327,641 


rr 

Redeem Panama Bonds 

The National City Bank of New 
York, as fiscal agent of the Loan, 
is notifying holders of Republic 
of Panama 26-year 342% External 
Secured Refunding Bonds, series 
B, due Mar. 15. 1967, that $108,000 


aggregate principal amount of 
these bonds have been drawn by 
lot for redemption at 10244% on 
Sept. 15, 1944. The bonds, together 
with all unmatured interest cou- 
pons attached, should be presented 
at the head office of The National 
City Bank of New York, fiscal 
agent for the loan. Interest on the 
bonds drawn for redemption shall 





cease from and after the redemp- 
tion date. 
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Living Costs in Large Cities Up 0.2% | 
From May 15-June 15, Labor Dept. Reports 


Retail prices of the goods and services important in the budget 
of city families advanced two-tenths of 1% between mid-May and 
mid-June, Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, reported on July 31. 
“Prices of all principal groups in the budget except rent and fuel, 
electricity and ice were slightly higher than a month ago,” she said. 

“During the last year,” she added, “prices charged moderate- 
income city families for living essentials have shown comparatively 
little change, on the average. In June, 1944, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics cost of living index was 0.5% higher than in June, 1943, 
and 27.2% above the level of August, 1939, the month preceding the 
outbreak of war in Europe. 

“Over the month from May to June retail food prices increased 
only 0.1%, considerably less than the usual seasonal rise. At this 
level, they were 4.4% below average prices in June of 1943, before 
the prices of meats were rolled back. In the 12-month period ending 
June, 1943, in contrast, food prices had increased 15.2%.” The Sec- 
retary of Labor went on to say: 

“The increase for food over the month was due chiefly to sea- 
sonal increases in eggs and some fresh fruits and vegetables; par- 
ticularly white potatoes, sweet potatoes, oranges and apples. Potato 
prices advanced over 13% (more than double the usual seasonal ad- 
vance), due principally to the disappearance of last year’s late pota- 
toes and increased sales of the higher priced new potatoes. Onions 
and beans dropped 28 and 15%, respectively. 

“House furnishings costs continued to advance, as higher priced 
living room furniture with steel springs replaced the wartime types 
in an increasing number of cities. Lower-priced bedroom and din- 
ing-room furniture was not available in a number of cities and con- 
sumers were forced to buy the higher-priced suites. Prices for some 
of the smaller furnishings such as cotton towels and brooms also 
rose during the month. ; 

“Clothing prices rose 0.4%. Prices of cotton clothing were gener- 
ally higher. There were also sharp increases over last season’s prices 
for men’s tropical worsted suits, cotton slacks, and straw hats, and 
for women’s cotton frocks. Small supplies of men’s cotton summer 
suits, shorts and pajamas, and women’s cotton nightgowns and chil- 
dren’s underwear were reported in many cities, with low-cost mer- 
chandise particularly scarce. 

“Rents remained generally stable since March, when data were 
last collected, with slight low-cost merchandise particularly scarce. 

“Rents remained generally stable since March, when data were 
last collected, with slight increases reported in 15 cities and de- 
creases in eight cities. There were continued reports of scarcity of 
desirable housing. 

“Fuel, electricity and ice costs decreased 0.2% on the average. 
A large rebate allowed electricity consumers in Portland, Ore., and 
lower prices for anthracite coal in a number of cities were respon- 
sible for the decrease. 

“Prices of miscellaneous goods and services were higher. News- 
paper prices increased in five cities and costs of prescriptions and 
medical care, as well as beauty shops services and shoe repairs con- 
tinued to advance.” , 

Note—The BLS index indicates average changes in retail prices of 
selected goods, rents and services bought by families of wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers in large cities. The items covered rep- 
resented 70% of the expenditures of families who had incomes rang- 
ing from $1,250 to $2,000 in 1934-36. 

The index does not show the full wartime effect on the cost of 
living of such factors as lowered quality, disappearance of low- 
priced goods and forced changes in housing and eating away from 
home. 

It does not measure changes in total “living costs’—that is, in 
the total amount families spend for living. Income taxes and bond 
subscriptions are not included. 


COST OF LIVING IN LARGE CITIES 
Indexes, 1935-39=—100* 





Fuel House- 


electricity fur- Miscel- 


Date— Allitems Food Clothing Rent andice nishings laneous 
See: eee, 16 .........-.- 98.6 93.5 100.3 104.3 97.5 100.6 100.4 
Se As. Bes ene 100.8 97.8 100.7 105.0 100.8 100.1 101.9 
aeees Bee 28... 116.0 121.6 126.2 109.9 104.9 122.2 110.9 

i Sa 117.8 126.6 125.8 108.0 106.2 123.6 111.4 

1943: June 15_______ 124.8 141.9 127.9 108.0 107.7 125.4 115.7 
1944: April 15__._______ +124.6 134.6 4137.1 108.1 109.9 4132.9 4120.9 
Day 26- =... 7135.1 135.5 7137.4 108.1 109.8 7135.0 7121.3 
| ee 125.4 135.7 138.0 108.1 109.6 138.4 121.7 


*These indexes are based on changes in the cost of goods purchased by wage 


earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities combined. tRevised. 
PERCENT OF CHANGE 
Fuel, House 

All electr. furnish- Miscel- 
Date— items Food Clothing tRent andice ings laneous 
May 15, 1944 to June 15, 1944 + 0.2 + 0.1 + 0.4 0 —O0O2 4+ 25 + 03 
June 15, 1943 to June 15, 1944 +05 — 44 +179 + 01 4+ 18 4104 + 5.2 
Sept. 15, 1942 to June 15, 1944 + 65 + 72 + 9.7 + 0.1 + 3.2 +120 + 9.2 
May 15, 1942 to June 15, 1944 + 8.1 +116 +94 —16 + 45 +133 + 9.7 
Jan. 15, 1941 to June 15, 1944 4244 +388 +37.0 + 30 + 8.7 4383 +194 
Ang. 15, 1939 to June 15, 1944 +27.2 +45.1 +376 + 36 +124 +376 +21.2 





Market Value Of Stocks On New York 
Stock Exchange Higher On. July 3! 


The New York Stock Exchange announced on Aug. 5 that as of 
the close of business July 31, there were 1,241 stock issues, aggregat- 
ing 1,496,510,392 shares listed on the New York Stock Exchange, with 





a total market value of $52,488.254.469. This compares with 1,242 
value of $53,067,698,691 on June 30. 


In making public the July 31 figures the Stock Exchange fur- ( 


ther said: , 
; As of the close of business July 31, New York Stock Exchange 
member total net borrowings amounted to $786,574,524, of which 
$510,186,873 represented loans which were not collateralized by U. S. 
Government issues. The ratio of the latter borrowings to the market 
value of all listed stocks, on that date, was, therefore, 0.97%. As the 
loans not collateralized by U. S. Government issues include all other 
types of member borrowings, these ratios will ordinarily exceed the 
precise relationship between borrowings on listed shares and their 
total market value. 

In the following table listed stocks are classified by leading 





ae, 


stock issues, aggregating 1.492,874,003 shares, with a total market t 


industrial groups with the aggregate market value and average price 
for each: 




















—July 31, 1944 June 30, 1944 
Market Value Av. Price Market Value Av. Price 
$ $ $ $ 
I a ee ee 587,253,078 25.27 610,372,353 26.36 
Automobile__ incibleapsierdinsaiciapinahiimcaitainiiladiaa 4,591,239,508 38.157 4,785,102,998 39.9) 
ETE Ee SE Re LE 633,277,881 17.76 623,463,803 17.49 
ER ae Oe OE TLS ee 636,516,266 30.24 662,109,050 31 46 
Business and Office Equipment__-__-_ 469,165,211 36.06 476,529,331 36.63 
i i acess encesinntviniionncl a 6,283,221,929 65.47 6,412,909,751 66.79 
Electrical Equipment______-_ io 1,705,788,279 41.44 1,740,778,.046 42.06 
Farm Machinery E: i - 831,666,856 60.72 856,021,903 62.56 
Financial___ ‘ E scabies 1,044,819,495 21.35 1,056,255,287 21.59 
Food- te - 3,384,294,875 40.08 3,378,210,373 40.00 
Garment_____- a 47,954,668 28.71 48,603,318 29.06 
Land & Realty__—~ pe 34,365,673 7.68 35,861,834 7.39 
Leather EES ESTO ee ee = 262,962,764 31.17 263,088,051 31.2) 
Machinery & Metals___- 1,925,846,289 26.°9 1,950,565,968 27.16 
Mining (excluding iron) e 1,452,775,312 23.51 1,480,842,595 23.96 
Paper & Publishing 589,874,699 25.25 594,685,101 25.46 
Fetroleum______- 6,185,992,604 30.47 6,245,959,565 30.77 
a ‘ 4,199,807,840 38.47 4,109,020,873 38.21 
Retail Merchandising 2,903,730,191 39.43 2,897 ,855,040 39.79 
aE aa ele = 647,550,017 60.95 652,615,587 61.44 
Ship Building & Operating___- e 104,453,175 18.94 104,475,412 18.94 
Shipping Services cle = 18,941,635 10.9% 19,992,464 11.59 
Steel, Iron & Coke “ e 2,361,708,359 46.71 2,386,116,138 47.20 
Textiles. a = Pe 578,547,676 37.54 594,663,925 38.59 
Tobacco onal . a 1,397,421,048 51.31 1,407,844,045 51.69 
Utilities: 
Gas & Electric (Operating) _____ 2,314,759,944 22.74 2,322,713,393 22.41 
Gas & Electric (Holding)__ 1,299,512,659 13.49 1,296,710,826 13.46 
Communications____________ 3,881,150,898 91.66 3,891,660,482 92.06 
Miscellaneous Utilities st 123,541,329 21,18 126,389,862 21.63 
U. S. Cos. Operating Abroad__ 858,150,076 25.74 872,981,431 25.72 
Foreign Companies. rebates 960,305,216 23,29 999,832,016 24.15 
Miscellaneous Businesses__.________. 171,719,019 yy PRY 163,467,870 27.85 
E.R en eee eee 52,488,254,469 35.07 53,067,698,691 35.55 


We give below a two-year compilation of the total market value 
and the average price of stocks listed on the Exchange: 


Average Average 
Market Value Price Market Value Price 
1942— s $ 1943— $ $s 
i Se 34,443,805,860 23.42 BEB.. Die cnicain 47,710,472,858 32.04 
3 | ee 34,871,607,323 23.70 ie | ee 48,711,451,018 32.82 
a 35,604,809,453 24.20 = See 48,178,040,869 32.44 
GS SESS 37,727,599 526 25.65 Nov. 30__.._._._._. 45,101,778,943 30.33 
ee eee 37,374,462 460 25.41 yo” i. SOL area 47,607,294,582 31.96 
3 , Pe 38,811,728,666 26.39 
1943— 1944— 
a SA 41,410,585,043 28.16 rt eee 48,396,650,695 32.47 
a . SES 43 533,661,753 29.61 Feb. 29 --._. 48,494,092,518 32.51 
| a : San 45,845 ,738,377 31.20 | Oe: SL 49 421,855,812 33.12 
pg SONOS 46,192,361,639 31.45 , i SEE & 48,670,491,772 32.59 
Mas. Bis... 48,437,700,647 32.96 Sa EE 50,964,039 ,424 34.14 
SE: FIle ss coos stones 48,878,520,886 33.27 June 30__._.___ 53,067,698,691 35.55 
PO Bbieinccea 47,577,989,240 32.17 aa 23. 52,488,254,469 35.07- 





Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given in the following table: 


MOODY’S BOND PRICESt 
(Based on Average Yields) 


— a: 8S. Avge. 

laily ovt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups*® 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa 9 Aa : A . Baa R. zn P. U. aus: 
| > Ss 120.03 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.19 103.30 106.74 114.27 117.00 

- 120.00 112.56 118.80 117.00 112.19 103.30 106.92 114.27 117.26 

Didiveca’ 120.05 112.56 118.80 117.00 112.19 103.30 106.92 114.27 117.00 

4...._._ 120.08 112.56 118.80 117.00 112.19 103.30 106.74 114.08 117.23 

3 ---- 120.14 112.56 118.80 117.00 112.19 103.30 106.74 114.08 117.2% 

a tats 120.14 112.56 118.80 117.00 112.19 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.26 

1 - 120.09 112.56 118.80 117.00 112.19 103.30 106.74 114.08 117.290 
July 28 - 120.10 112.37 118.60 116.80 112.19 103.13 106.56 114.27 117.09 

21 5 120.18 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.19 103.13 106.56 114.27 117.20 

14__ 120.23 112.56 118.60 117.20 112.19 103.13 106.39 114.08 117.40 

7------- 120.27 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.37 102.96 106.21 114.08 117.40 
June 30___._._-_ 120.15 112.37 118.60 116.80 112.00 102.80 106.04 113.89 117.40 

23- ee ~ 120.13 112.19 118.40 116.80 112.00 102.63 106.04 113.89 117.20 

| ER eee 120.01 112.19 118.40 116.61 112.00 102.63 105.86 113.70 117.29 

aS ee 119.88 112.19 118.60 116.61 111.81 102.46 105.69 113.89 117.20 

eke aisctegh cite 119.99 112.19 118.60 116.80 111.81 102.46 105.86 113.89 117.00 
May 26._....._ 119.66 112.19 118.40 116.80 111.81 102.30 105.86 113.89 117.00 

19___._.._ 119.59 112.00 118.60 116.80 111.81 102.13 105.86 113.89 116.80 

rere 119.48 112.00 118.60 116.80 111.81 101.64 105.52 113.89 116.80 

ae 119.48 111.81 118.40 116.61 111.62 101.47 105.52 113.70 116.41 
2 See 119.35 111.81 118.40 116.61 111.62 101.47 105.34 113.70 116.41 
ee 119.68 111.44 118.20 116.41 111.25 100.81 104.66 113.70 116.22 
7eb. _ Saeee 120.21 111.25 118.20 116.41 111.07 100.32 104.31 113.50 116.22 
eRe 119.47 111.07 118.20 116.22 111.07 100.16 104.14 113.31 116.41 
High 1944... 120.44 112.56 118.80 117.20 112.37 103.30 106.92 114.27 117.40 
Low 1944 ___ 119.34 110.70 118.20 116.22 110.88 99.04 103.30 113.12 116.02 
High 1943.... 120.87 111.44 119.41 117.00 111.81 99.36 103.47 114.27 117.40 
Ow 1943_____ 116.85 107.44 116.80 113.89 108.88 92.35 97.16 111.81 114.46 

1 Year Ago 
Aug. 7, 1943__ 120.19 111.25 119.20 117.00 111.62 99.04 103.13 114.08 117.40 
2 Years Ago 
Aug. 8, 1942__ 117.97 107.09 116.80 113.31 108.34 92.06 96.23 111.44 uqto 
‘aaa ye he AVERAGES ? 
ased on 1 
194 U.S. Avge ual Closing Prices) 
y Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa ’ A . Baa R. R P. u. po il 
Aug. 8 1.79 3.03 2.72 2.80 3.05 3.55 3.35 2.94 2.80 
, aes 1.80 3.03 2.71 2.80 3.05 3.55 3.34 2.94 2.73 
5 ie amis 1.79 3.03 2.71 2.80 3.05 3.55 3.34 2.94 2.89 
es ¥ 1.79 3.03 2.71 2.80 3.05 3.55 3.35 2.95 2.79 
iesiches ine 1.79 3.03 2.71 2.80 3.05 3.55 3.35 2.95 2.%9 
Miothpesaias 1.79 3.03 2.71 2.80 3.05 3.55 3.34 2.95 2.793 
; ee i 1.79 3.03 2.71 2.80 3.05 3.55 3.35 2.95 2.79 
July 28 <o 1.79 3.04 2.72 2.81 3.05 3.56 3.36 2.94 2.1,0 
iets Sapa 1.79 3.03 2.72 2.80 3.05 3.56 3.36 2.94 2.79 
se 1.78 3.03 2.72 2.79 3.05 3.56 3.29 2.95 2.78 
: AEs 1.78 3.03 2.72 2.80 3.04 3.57 3.38 2.95 2.78 
SERRE 1.79 3.04 2.72 2.81 3.06 3.58 3.39 2.96 2.78 
Re 1.79 3.05 2.73 2.81 3.06 3.59 3.39 2.96 2.79 
et ese 1.80 3.05 2.73 2.82 3.06 3.59 3.40 2.97 2.79 
eae 1.82 3.05 2.72 2.82 3.07 3.60 3.41 2.96 2.79 
_ Re 1.81 3.05 2.72 2.81 3.07 3.60 3.40 2.96 2.80 
May 276.~..=. 1.84 3.05 2.73 2.81 3.07 3.61 3.40 2.96 2.80 
SEEPS 1.84 3.06 2.72 2.81 3.07 3.62 3.40 2.96 2.81 
RR 1.85 3.06 2.72 2.81 3.07 3.65 3.42 2.96 2.81 
a 1.85 3.07 2.73 2.82 3.08 3.66 3.42 2.97 2.83 
 & “eae 1.86 3.07 2.73 2.82 3.08 3.66 3.43 2.97 2.83 
kp) Saas 1.83 3.09 2.74 2.83 3.10 3.70 3.47 2.97 2.84 
feb. 25_.._-.. 1.81 3.10 2.74 2.83 3.11 3.73 3.49 2.98 2.84 
Jan. 28____--_ 1.87 3.17 2.74 2.84 a.42 3.74 3.50 2.99 2.83 
High 1944 ____ 1.87 3.13 2.74 2.84 3.12 3.81 3.55 3.00 2.85 
Low 19¢4_____ pty 3.03 2.71 2.79 3.04 3.55 3.34 2.94 2.7 
High 1943____ 2.08 3.31 2.81 2.96 3.23 4.25 3.93 3.07 2.93 
Low 1943_.___ 1.79 3.09 2.68 2.80 3.07 3.79 3.54 2.94 2.78 
1 Year Ago 

Aug. 7, 1943__ 1.84 3.10 2.69 2.80 3.08 3.81 3.56 2.95 2.72 
2 Years Ago 

Aug. 8, 1942__ 2.02 3.33 2.81 2.99 3.26 4.27 3.99 3.09 2.94 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one “‘typical’’ bond 

(3% % coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 

‘evel or the average movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve to 

lustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of ee Ab rnoag ee | nig od nome 4 a Picture of the bond market. . 
‘ ete list o s wu com 4 

in the issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. ” a bit — 


eee | 





Course In Technical 
Sales Of Fuels 


The National Coal Association 
and the Ohio Coal Association 
have endorsed the new course in 
technical sales of fuels to be of- 
fered this fall by Cleveland Col- 
lege, downtown center of Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Their endorsement was 
given in the interest of obtaining 
coal salesmen sufficiently trained 
to become consultants in the 
uses of coal both as a fuel and 
as a raw material for many new 
industrial products. This was an- 
nounced by Dean Herbert C. Hun- 
saker of Cleveland College, who 
said the course, which leads to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science, 
is designed to give fuel salesman- 
ship the status of a profession. 
It embraces science, business ad- 
ministration and the art of self- 
expression. 

Professor H. S. Booth, head of 
the Division of Science and Math- 
ematics at Cleveland College, 
commented that the coal industry 
“has many big sales problems 
ahead, although the prospects for 
coal sales are the brightest in his- 
tory. Newcombustion methods,’ he 
said, “have increased the impor- 
tance of coal for heating, lighting 
and power. New hydrogenation 
processes have widened the pos- 
sibilities of converting coal into 
gasoline, oil and lubricants. Chem- 
istry has created new uses for coal 
as a source of chemicals, dyes, 
rubber, plastics, fabrics, drugs and 
innumerable other products. A 
salesman, in demonstrating the 
ever-growing. possibilities of coal, 
should have aé solid technical 
background. He must have a good 
foundation in chemistry and re- 
lated sciences;’ he must have a 
sound business training, and’ then 
through ‘courses in writing and 
speaking, be trained to convey his 
ideas clearly and effectively.” 

The student will have a choice 
of completing the course in four 
years or taking’ an accelerated 
course or of extending the time 
required by following the cooper- 
ative study plan. 

Those interested may communi- 
cate with Cleveland College, 
Western Reserve University, Pub- 
lic Square, Cleveland 14, Ohio, for 
application blanks. 


Szymczak Of Reserve 
Bd. To Confer In London 


Foreign Economic Administra- 
tor Leo T. Crowley announced on 
July 28 that M. S. Szymeczak, a 
member of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve 
System who has been loaned to 
the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration, is expected to leave soon 
for conferences in London with 
representatives of the Govern- 
ment of Belgium. Mr. Szymczak 
will discuss with them problems 
related to the reestablishment of 
Belgium’s production and trade 
after her liberation, according to 
the announcement, which also 
said: 

“It is expected that Belgium 
will wish to purchase in the 
United States supplies vitally 
needed for the rehabilitation of 
the country.” 

Mr. Szymczak will be accom- 
panied by Thomas Matters, of the 
Belgium and Belgian Congo Sec- 
tion of FEA. and Ensign George 
L. Bach. USN, formerly an as- 
sistant to Mr. Szymeczak. 


Moody’s Daily 
Commodity Index 











Tuesday, Aug. 1, 1944__.__.__-____ 2499 
Senne; “es So? a 249.7 
ey; (OR Bis he il SE 5 
ae, Oe Se ae Sl ee, 249.6 
aN Ay "ag SRaePRage Capea sais fae ed © 249.8 
Monroy, Aug: 7... —-_.- 1 eapshabt eS com 249.2 
yO. Se, ESI 
Two weeks ago, July 25_____-__._.._ _ 250.2 
Benth age, Aug; 6.5... -2. 2c BS 
Year: ago, Ang;:'7,:29@~ 1 = oes ce 245.2 
2043. High, Ap# -1 ow = ee se 249.8 
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Weekly Goal And Coke Production Statistics 


The Solid Fuels Administration for, War, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, in its latest report, states that the total production of soft 
coal in the week ended July 29, 1944 is estimated at 12,350,000 net 
tons, an increase of 365,000 tons, or 3%, over the preceding week. In 
the corresponding week of 1943, output amounted to 12,113,000 tons. 
Cumulative production of soft coal from Jan. 1 to July 29 totaled 
365,380,000 tons, as against 336,278,000 tons in the same period in 
1943, a gain of 8.7%. 

According to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, output of Pennsylvania 
anthracite for the week ended July 29, 1944 was estimated at 1,252,- 
000 tons, an increase of 30,000 tons (2.5%) over the preceding week. 
When compared with the production in the week ended July 31, 
1943, there was, however, a decrease of 132,000 tons, or 9.5%. The 
calendar year to date shows an increase of 8.4% when compared with 
the corresponding period in 1943. 

The Bureau of Mines also reported that the estimated production 
of beehive coke in the United States for the week ended July 29, 
1944 showed a decrease of 9,300 tons when compared with the out- 
put in the week ended July 22, 1944; and was 25,700 tons less than 
for the corresponding period of 1943. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF COAL, IN NET TONS 








Week Ended— January 1 to Date— 
Bituminous coal July 29, July 22, July 31, *July 29, July 31, July 31, 
and lignite— 1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1937 


Total incl. mine fuel 12,350,000 11,985,000 12,113,000 365,380,000 336,278,000 256,690,000 
Daily average -. 2,058,000 1,998,000 2,019,000 2,041,000 1,868,000 1,439,000 


“Subject to current adjustment. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 








Week Ended Calendar Year to Date 
tJuly 29, §July 22, July 31, July 29, July 31, July 31, 
Penn. anthracite— 1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1937 
*Total incl. coll. fuel 1,252,000 1,222,000 1,384,000 37,960,000 35,022,000 31,225,000 
¢Commercial produc. 1,202,000 1,173,000 1,329,000 36,443,000 33,621,000 29,664,000 
Beehive coke— 
United States total 140,500 149,800 166,200 4,481,400 4,443,400 2,115,500 


*Includes washery and dredge coal and coal shipped by truck from authorized 


operations. Excludes colliery fuel. tSubject to revision. Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF COAL, BY STATES 
(In Net Tons) 


(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river shipments 
and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district and 
State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 





























Week Ended 
July 22, July 15, July 24 July 24, 

State— 1944 1944 1943 1937 
Alabama-_-_ os 387,000 397,000 406,000 251,000 
NE EE AO: OE Aa aR 5,000 4,000 5,000 3,000 
Arkansas and Oklahoma_-_-__.. 88,000 88,000 92,000 37,000 
ce) ae Sa Saree Ore ea = 126,000 142,000 149,000 71,090 
Georgia and North Carolina__- 1,000 . 1,000 . 
ET REY eae See eee 1,375,000 1,416,000 1,482,000 680,000 
I actitg ne cneiets cneepibaeiaaventetedaiis 566,000 563,000 477,000 245,090 
aR A RE TERN 2, Baa EI cele 45,000 40,000 40,000 33,000 
Kansas and Missouri_______-_-_ 165,000 144,000 144,000 84,000 
Kentucky—Eastern__+____-___- 984,000 998,000 999,000 671,000 
Kentucky—Western.__.__-___ 410,000 420,000 295,000 132,000 
EF 2 A ag el LTA 40,000 42,060 38,000 27,000 
LE ER PRES CGE 2,000 2,000 3,000 5,000 
Montana (bitum. & lignite)__-. 83,000 74,000 84,000 40,000 
INOW BEOEIOO 6 se ett niicccions 30,000 33,000 38,000 31,990 
North & South Dakota (lignite) 45,000 42,000 35,000 13,000 
AICO ae 655,000 687,000 690,000 403,000 
Pennsylvania (bituminous )-_-_-- 2,950,000 2,980,000 3,078,000 2,017,000 
ES SS EE Oe ee 150,000 147,000 120,000 95,000 
Texas (bituminous & lignite )__ 2,000 2,000 2,000 19,009 
EE ER SE BE i Oe Sele 130,000 128,000 111,000 37,400 
ee ae 370,000 383,000 396,000 247,'40 
IE EIS eae eee 35,000 32,000 32,000 30,yu0 
¢ West Virginia—Southern__--_- 2.100.000 2,192,000 2,239,000 1,631,009 
tWest Virginia—Northertn__-_. 1,090,009 1,157,000 977,C00 530,006 
GS TR SS ne Salad 150,000 147,000 157,000 71,000 
€Other Western States________ 1,000 * * . 

Total bituminous & lignite__ 11,985,000 12,260,0C0 12,090,000 7,403,669 
Pennsylvania anthracite______ 1,222,000 1,266,000 1,333,000 519,uJ0 

SE Reenter aoe 13,207,000 13,526,000 13,423,000 7,922,000 


+Includes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; and 
on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason and Clay counties. tRest of State, including the 
Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral and Tucker counties. §$Includes Arizona and 
Oregon. *Less than 1,000 tons. 


Civil Engineering Construction $31,818,000 
For Week 


Civil engineering construction in continental United States w- 
tals $31,818,000 for the week. This volume, not including the con- 
struction by military engineers abroad, American contracts outside 
the nation, and shipbuilding, is 22% lower than in the preceding 
week, 33% below the total for the corresponding 1943 week, and 
26% below the previous four-week moving average as reported to 
“Engineering News-Record” and made public on Aug. 3. The report 
went on to say: 

Private construction tops the 1943 week by 40%, but is 43% 
lower than a week ago. Public work is 44 and 10% lower, respec- 
tively, than a year ago and a week ago, due to the decrease in fed- 
eral volume. 

The current week’s construction brings 1944 volume to $1,082,- 
209,000 for the 31 weeks, a decline of 49% from the $2,110,029,000 
reported for the 1943 period. Private construction, $248,638,000, is 
5% lower than last year, and public construction, $833,571,000, is 
down 55% as a result of the 60% decrease in federal work. 

Civil engineering construction volumes for the 1943 week, last 
week, and the current week are: 





Aug. 5, 43 July 27,°44 Aug.3,’44 

Total U. S. Construction__._. $47,489,000 $41,066,000 $31,818,000 
Private Construction ------- 6,330,000 15,553,000 8,864,000 
Public Construction -------- 41,159,000 25,513,000 22,954,000 
State and Municipal-_----- 3,110,000 5,191,000 7,673,000 
EPR rh fe A 28,049,000 20,322,000 15,281,000 


In the classified construction groups, gains over last week are in 
waterworks, earthwork and drainage, streets and roads, and unclas- 
sified. Increases over the 1943 week are in waterworks, bridges, in- 
dustrial buildings, earthwork and drainage, and streets and roads. 
Subtotals for the week in each class of construction are: waterworks, 
$906,000; sewerage, $681,000; bridges, $436,000; industrial buildings, 
$4,229,000; commercial building and large-scale private housing, 





000; streets and roads, 
$9,070,000. 

New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $5,- 
389,000, and is made up entirely of state and municipal bond sales. 
The week’s new financing brings 1944 volume to $1,559,680,000, «a 
total oe below the $2,921,585,000 reported for the 3l-week 1943 
period. 


National Fertilizer Association Wholesale 
Commodity Price Index Continues To Advance 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index compiled by The 
National Ferttilizer Association and made public on Aug. 7, advanced 
to 138.8 in the latest week ending Aug. 5, reaching a new high point. 
A week ago this index was 138.4, a month ago it was 138.0, and a 
year ago 134.8, based on the 1935-1939 average as 100. The index 
is now 3.0% above the corresponding period of last year. The Asso- 
ciation’s report went on to say: 

The all-commodity index continued to advance again reflecting 
higher quotations in the foods and farm products groups. The foods 
group advanced fractionally because of higher prices for dried beans. 
There was a substantial advance in the farm products group due to 
a new high level reached in the prices for livestock. The livestock 
group index is now 6.5% above the corresponding period of last 
year. Prices for cotton declined fractionally. Lower prices for one 
grade of wheat and for barley more than offset higher prices for 
wheat at Minneapolis and rye, resulting in a slightly lower level in 
the grains index. The textiles group index declined slightly because 
of the downward trend of cotton prices. 

During the week nine price series in the index advanced and 
four declined; in the preceding week there were eight advances 
and five declines; and in the second preceding week there were five 
advances and seven declines. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 
Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 


1935-1939—=100* 


$5,728,000; and unclassified construction, 

















% Latest Preceding Month Year 
Sach Group Week Week Aro Aon 
Sears to the Group Aug. 5, July 29, July 8, Aug. 7, 
Total Index 1944 1y44 ly44 1943 

25.3 Foods___.._ chines ena 141.6 141.5 140.9 138.0 

PaCS G06 Quitsinkinvs. ce cto monon 145.1 145.1 145.1 145.6 
COTIIIINOS Gh. sii iccRtmonecs 163.1 163.1 163.1 160.7 * 
23.0 Ps Eee” eee 162.9 161.2 159.8 154.0 
vii eetscucciebbcwdalonadee 201.5 203.1 208.6 195.5 
a dept ticnts bhiineiiinn too iansentiintbeapien om 157.8 157.9 160.1 146.5 
eS a ees iene Sb See 158.7 155.6 151.6 149.0 
17.3 REE ee ee ae Oe ee Rae 130.1 130.1 130.1 122.8 
10.8 Miscellaneous commodities____-____. 132.2 132.2 132.2 130.1 
8.2 EO a a CTS Oy nN 152.4 152.6 153.3 150.6 
7.1 CT ELE Seep Si aaa 104.4 104.4 104.4 104.4 
6.1 DUTIES TROUBTIN i ocr dnnuinne 154.0 154.0 153.4 152.5 
1.3 Chemicals and drugs._.._......... 126.9 126.9 126.9 126.6 
Br Pertiliser materials... ...4...c 118.3 118.3 118.1 117.7 
on ETERS IRE ee Te ME TST 119.7 119.7 119.7 119.8 
| ee PE iin ene tcceinwmonwe 104.5 104.5 104.5 104.1 
100.0 All groups combined___--___-_____-~. 138.8 138.4 138.0 134.8 
*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: Aug. 5, 1944, 108.1; July 29, 107.8, and Aug. 7, 


1943, 105.0. 





$803,000; public buildings, $7,761,000; earthwork and drainage, $2,204,- | your legitimate claims, of restor- 


ing and reconstituting your fa- 
therland, of working in common 
with all good men [les ames 
droites} who are numerous in all 
nations and to reestablish friendly 
relations between members of the 
great family of God.” 

The Pope began with a moving 
welcome to his “very dear sons 
from beloved Poland.” Pius told 
them he had been following with 
“sorrow and anxiety” the events 
that had overwhelmed Poland but 
that ““we never for an instant de- 
spaired of the new resurrection of 
your fatherland.” 

“In reality,” Pius continued, 
“although your national soil is all 
red with the blood which bathes 
it, your rights are so sure that we 
have a firm hope that all nations 
will take recognizance of their 
debt toward Poland, the theatre 
and too often the plaything of 
their conflicts, and that whoever 
retains a spark of truly human 
Christian sentiment in his heart 
will seek to revindicate for her 
the entire place which is her due, 
according to principles of justice 
and true peace.” 

The Pope reiterated an ardent 
desire which he began expressing 
as early as Sept. 30, 1939, when he 
received the Polish colony in 
Rome after the German invasion 
of Poland; that is, the desire to 
see Poland restored to nation- 
hood. 

_This was implicit throughout 
his speech although the Pontiff 
never used the word “indepen- 
dent,” which has been used by 
Premier Joseph Stalin of the So- 
viet Union, in a sense that the 
Vatican would not perhaps agree 
with. 

The speech was made into a 
great and solemn oceasion at the 
Vatican. Of all his international 
subjects Poland has been nearest 
to his heart. Poland has provided 
some memorable audiences and 
speeches with forthright condem- 
nation of the Nazis. ° 

Five hundred Polish soldiers 
gathered this morning in the Sala 





Consumer Credit Outstanding Down In June 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System an- 
nounced on July 31 that total consumer credit outstanding during 
the past year has moved within fairly narrow limits, a large part 
of the change being attributable to seasonal factors. During June the 
amount outstanding increased nearly 55 million dollars to an esti- 
mated total of 4,952 millions. Single-payment and instalment loans 
accounted for most of this increase, and automotive sale credit also 
rose slightly. The Board’s report went on to say: 

“Instalment loans outstanding increased about 2% during June, 
largely due to a well-sustained loan volume. Nevertheless, the 
amount outstanding at the end of the month was 5% less than a year 
earlier. Single-payment loans have shown a gradual rise over the 
past three months and at the end of June were about 3% above the 
year-ago level. 

“Automotive sale credit in June increased at about the same 
rate as in May. Instalment sale credit based on the purchase of 
other consumers’ durable goods declined slightly during June and 
continued considerably below the corresponding month of 1943. 

“Charge-account indebtedness declined about 1% during June 
when little change is expected. At the end of the month the amount 
outstanding was 2% higher than on June 30, 1943.” 


CONSUMER CREDIT OUTSTANDING ; 
(Short-term credit. In millions of dollars. Figures estimated) 
Increase or decrease from: 


June 30, 1944 May 31, 1944 June 30, 1943 

*Tota] consumer credit____.-------- 4,952 + 54 —143 
Instalment sale credit: 

I an ct ccaeninclihamigus 192 +11 — 16 

a se etrenstbcahe iia ah 514 — 5 —174 
TIStRIINONS  TOREE sci tcnd cndonsemn 1,119 +18 — 60 
INI I ce pcr ce ereneqnnda teen abanin 1,370 —20 + 32 
Single-payment loans ~---~-~-------- 1,041 + 44 + 27 


“Includes service credit not shown separately. Includes repair and modernization 
loans. Estimates for these credits are in process of revision. 


Pope Pius Desircus Of Restoration Of Poland— 
Urges Collaboration By Poles With Russia 


In one of his historic speeches on Poland, Pope Pius XII on 
July 28 counseled his Polish soldier-listeners not to take vengeance 
or reprisals for what had been done to their country and to collab- 
orate with all good men in its restoration. ; ; 

Stripped of their traditional cautious phraseology, said special 
advices from Rome to the New York “Times” July 28, the Pontiff’s 
words, spoken in French, meant® 
that the Poles should not take 
vengeance against the Germans 
and Russians, who occupied their 
land in 1939, and that they should 
now collaborate with the Rus- 
sians. The advices to the “Times” 
went on to say: 

This impressive, solemn injunc- 
tion, consistent with the Pope’s 
ideas on peace, came at the end of 








“Knowing as we know the noble 
heart of your people, we are con- 
vinced that love of Christ will 
inspire you to do what already 
political wisdom suggests that you 
do. This love will raise you well 
above purely human calculations 


and lead you to disdain bitter 
satisfactions of reprisals and ven- 








geance and to prefer in their place 
the sublime task of validating 


his speech. Here is a translation | 
of the Pontiff’s words: 


Clementina. They were headed by 
Gen. Kazimierz Sosnkowski, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces; Lieut. Gen. Wladyslaw 
Anders, commander of the Second 
Polish Corps in Italy; Bishop Jo- 
seph Gawlina, chief chaplain, and 
other high officers as well as Am- 
bassador Casimir Papee. 


Over the occasion hung a dark 
shadow of the knowledge that 
their tragic country was again a 
battlefield for the Germans and 
Russians and that its fate lay not 
in their hands but in Premier 
Stalin’s. It was a delicate mo- 
ment and one that did not call for 
that condemnation which Pius 
leveled against the Germans in 
1939. So it was an address of ex- 
treme caution. 


In the course of his speech the 
Pope gave an important definition 
of what he called “secret national 
strength” as follows: “A power 
which keeps in view only the true 
good of the people and recipro- 
cally a people unanimously sub- 
missive, with confidence in their 
leaders and with a view toward 
the common good.” 


Denies Bond Frauds 


Roy E, Crummer, head of R. E. 
Crummer & Co., Orlando, Flo- 
rida, has issued a_ statement 
through attorneys blaming busi- 
ness enemies in Florida for his 
indictment by a Federal grand 
jury on charges of mail fraud and 
violations of the Securities and 
Exchange Act'‘in refunding city 
and county bends issued in Flo- 
rida. He declared that he and his 
associates had “rendered an out- 
standing and highly valuable 
service” to the bondholders in 
connection with refunding about 
$170,000,000 in bonds. 


Frank L. Carson, Chairman of 
the Board of the Wichita First 
National Bank, named in the in-*— 
dictment as among those de- 
frauded, expressed his confidence 
that Mr. Crummer and his asso- 
ciates would be cleared “when the 








complete story is told.” 
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Trading On New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on July 27 
figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and | 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all} 
members of these exchanges in the week ended July 15, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commission. | 
Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these figures. 
Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended July 15 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 2,581,009 shares, which amount was 16.01% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 8,060,880 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended July 8 of 
2,688,172 shares, or 15.55% of the total trading of 8,644,710 shares. 
On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 


! 
declined 0.7%. 


| 1944, with an increase of only 0.9%. 
| last week in July, 1943.” 


In addition to price changes for farm products in- 
cluded in the foods group, cured pork quotations were nearly 2% 
lower. At 105.3% of the 1926 average, the foods group index is 1.3% 
below the last week in June and 1% lower than at this time last year. 

“Industrial commodities—In the industrial commodity markets 
price changes were limited to a minor decrease in quotations for 


| goatskins and advances of about 1% for rosin and turpentine. Prices 


for industrial commodities have remained relatively stable during 
They average 1.6% above the 


The Labor Department also included the following notation in 
its report: 

“During the period of rapid changes caused by price controls, 
materials allocation, and rationing, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. Indexes marked 
(*), however, must be considered as preliminary and subject to such 
adjustment and revision as required by later and more complete 


ended July 15 amounted to 717,335 shares, or 14.01% of the total 
volume on that exchange of 2,559,125 shares; during the July 8 week 
trading for the account of Curb members of 621,960 shares was 
14.13% of total trading of 2,201,410 shares. 

Tetal Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Steck Exchange and Round-Let Stock 


Transactions fer Account ef Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED_JULY 15, 1944 





A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week t% 
hig cn cmt namcrnainilicmmtitinarens asec 190,660 
EET Lele, Ree aa 7,870,220 

a 8,060,880 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Let Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
SS A EAE LE ES ne ea 601,390 
I iictidindilinteakcner Snuban ne copane ss ae cumbancnines oem 84,700 
Paintin tiie sew capone cannonance 551,710 
SS EE SR AP ST 636,410 7.68 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
EELS EES cea 434,680 
i Le cecasee ph dispanen ai animanenes 30,100 
i siuembae 416,110 
RING SR A COREE Or ON a 446,210 5.46 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
EEE SE ET SELL SE ST 205,342 
a ce cnapneninaben sets 32,990 
os ethane 223,987 
I eT imerthinaneray 256,977 2.87 
4. Total— 
I in a chnemeneniane 1,241,412 
SST ERED LSS, SE 147,790 
I i as a ins had rien eeaheomcena me 1,191,807 
is sce tielin enh siniae 1,339,597 16.01 
Total Reund-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions fer Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED JULY 15, 1944 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week +% 
ET yn Re eae ea meee i Oe eR 30,975 
cpr winibeal di enmeiee 2,528,150 
ey ns ee a ee 2,559,125 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
oe tleaiaardseladdninant 184,535 
RSE a APR ee ea SARE a a 10,220 
iid iid a. Selle ct ensatgeotining sions stlaauidio de 162,705 
EEE A SER TRIES 2 Se 172,925 6.98 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
I a i a ee 64,470 
es edtwwaes 4,200 
oe  ouiidnisdead 69,040 
ESAS ES INR 2 ee 73,240 2.69 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Pre SON io i iid me nnmesckimnous 55,690 
SERS OS SCS eee 13,650 
EER ENP ARPES SS ee See 152,825 
SRPMS Taree ans Sear PAS ins 166,475 4.34 
4. Total— 
RONEN OLE RD 304,695 
EE a 28,070 
I Ok 384,570 
ARS RE Ra ert a 412,640 14.01 
C. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
eo 8 a ee PR ie 0 
$Customers’ other sales__.._.__....______________ te 70,180 
Total purchases me cee ani 70,180 
Total sales____ 60,417 





*The term “members” includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 

tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 

tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission’s 
rules are included with “other sales.” 

§Sales marked “short exempt” are included with “other sales.” 


Wholesale Prices For Week Ended July 29 
Practically Unchanged, Labor Dept. Reports 


During the last week in July commodity prices in primary mar- 
kets continued to move within a very narrow range, said the U. S. 
Department of Labor on Aug. 3, which added: “Prices were season- 
ally lower for certain fruits and vegetables, and higher for hogs, live 
poultry in the New York market, rye and naval stores. For the third 
consecutive week the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index remained 
unchanged at 103.9% of the 1926 average. The all-commodity index 
is 0.2% lower than for the last week in June, although it is silghtly 
more than 1% above the level prevailing a year ago, said the De- 
partment, which went to say. 


“Farm products and foods — Fluctuations in market prices for 
farm products did not affect the index for the group, which re- 
mained unchanged at 124.1% of the 1926 level. Higher prices were 
reported for hogs, which advanced nearly 6% during the week on 
the average, and for live poultry and rye. There were declines of 
1% for wheat, 2% for oats, and 1% for cotton. Prices were lower for 
eggs, apples, lemons, oranges, and for potatoes in most markets. 

~» Quotations for sheep were nearly 2% lower than for the previous 
week. In the past four weeks average market prices for farm prod- 
ucts have declined about 1% and they are 0.2% lower than for the 


corresponding week in July, 1943. 








“Led by a drop of more than 0.5% in prices for eggs and lower 
prices for fruits and vegetables and rye flour, market prices for foods 





reports.” 


The following tables show (1) index numbers for the principal 
groups of commodities for the past three weeks, for July 1, 1944 and 
July 31, 1943, and the percentage changes from a week ago, a month 
ago, and a year ago, and (2) percentage changes in subgroup indexes 


from July 22 to 29, 1944. 


WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED JULY 29, 1944 





(1926==100) 
Percentage change to 
July 29, 1944 from— 
7-29 7-22 7-15 7-1 7-31 7-22 7-1 7-3! 
Commodity Groups— 1944 1944 1944 1944 1943 1944 1944 1943 
All commodities___--_-----~-- *103.9 *103.9 *103.9 *104.1 102.8 0 pital OE gs Ye | 
I OID i ttdniccrtitinmeninninns 124.1 124.1 124.2 125.5 1243 0 Me i Ying’ 
2 AIRE? PEATE SE: Se eee . 105.3 106.0 105.6 106.7 106.4 —0.7 —1.3 — 1.0 
Hides and leather products____~-. 116.8 116.8 116.8 116.8 118.4 0 0 —1.4 
fextile producte..............-- - 4 . SI4 FE 97.3 96.9 0 +0.1 + 0.5 
?uel and lighting materials___--~ 83.9 83.9 83.8 83.8 81.6 0 +0.1 + 2.2 
Metals and metal products_____~_- *103.8 *103.8 *103.8 *103.8 103.8 0 0 0 
3uilding materials.___.......--~-- 115.9 115.9 115.8 115.9 110.8 0 0 + 46 
Chemicals and allied products___- 105.2 105.2 105.2 105.3 100.1 0 —0.1 + 5.1 
Housefurnishing goods_______-~~. 106.0 106.0 106.0 106.0 104.2 0 Oo + 1.7 
Miscellaneous commodities__ ~~~. 93.3 93.3 93.3 93.3 92.1 0 0 + 1.3 
| EE a aes 113.8 113.8 113.9 114.6 113.0 0 —0.7 + 0.5 
3emimanufactured articles______. 93.8 93.8 93.7 93.7 92.7 0 +0.1 + Lz 
Manufactured products___--__--. *101.1 *101.1 *101.0 *101.1 99.8 0 0 33 
All commodities other than 
TATE DOORN on eee iwany *99.5 *99.5 *99.5 *99.5 98.2 0 0 + 1.4% 
All commodities other than 
farm products and foods______-. *98.7 *98.7 *98.6 *98.7 97.1 0 0 + 1.6 
*Preliminary. 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
JULY 22, 1944 TO JULY 29, 1944 
Increases 
Livestock and poultry__.._._.----_-~-- 3.1 Paint and paint materials______.___-- 0.1 
Decreases 
I Oi in cet cenees ~) ene a IO - ee et nprrcbeoenenn 0.2 
Other farm products___.._...._... Sy Ge ne. 28 i, ewes 4 ee 
GN ekcbtedaie bok bemiendlinbndicn iG) See SOUS  ctixeestcneittinn Gocnmeneennl 01 





Non-Ferrous Metals—Magnesium Production 


Curtailed—Sales. 


Of Major Metals Light 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of Aug. 3, 
stated: “With supplies of the light metals described officially as 
ample, the trend in preduction for both aluminum and magnesium 
continues downward. Recently, WPB announced another reduction 
in its production program for magnesium. Output of copper, lead, 
and zinc has dropped this summer, owing to the manpower shortage, 


but deficiencies in home supplies® 


in most instances have been offset 
by increased importations. Con- 
sumers are concerned about the 
possibility of sharp cutbacks this 
fall, which is reflected in mount- 
ing caution in making new com- 
mitments. Quicksilver remains 
steady on decreased selling pres- 
sure in the Pacific Coast market.” 
The publication further went on 
to say in part: 


Copper 


Anxiety over the supply outlook 
for copper has virtually disap- 
peared. Domestic output has de- 
clined, owing to the manpower 
situation, but imports have been 
increased to keep the overall 
supply on an even keel. Canadian 
metal has been moving into the 
United States on a larger scale. 

Fabricators consumed 149,618 
tons of copper during June, 
against 149,182 tons in May. Fab- 
ricators’ stocks of refined copper 
at the end of June amounted to 
332,356 tons, against 341,037 tons 
a month previous. 

Order M-9-c has been amended 
to release frozen inventory stocks 
of copper and copper alloy build- 
ing materials, such as weather 
stripping, pipe for connecting 
water heaters to replace worn- 
out units, etc. The order con- 
tinues to prohibit the manufac- 
ture of copper and copper-base 
alloy for use in building construc- 
tion. So far as virgin copper is 
concerned, the amended order 
changes nothing. 


Lead 
Though most sellers of lead ex- 
perienced a quiet trading pe- 
riod, turn-of-the-month business 
brought sales volume for last 
week up to 6,574 tons, against 
2.576 tons in the previous week. 


Consumption of lead has been) 


holding up well, and it is thought 


>. 








likely that August deliveries may 
exceed 65,000 tons. Battery 
makers, the cable industry, and 


|manufacturers of chemical plant 


equipment are absorbing good 
tonnages. 

Receipts of lead in ore and in 
scrap treated in connection with 
ore, plus some scrap received by 
primary refiners, totaled 51,901 
tons in June, against 46,941 tons 
in May, according to the Ameri- 
can Bureau of Metal Statistics. 

Zinc 

In announcing the subsidy al- 
lowed smelters treating Tri-State 
concentrate, the WPB said that 
“the present stockpile of zinc ap- 
pears adequate to meet the most 
adverse and unexpected circum- 
stances in the future.” However, 
the authorities hold that the clos- 
ing down of smelters at this time 
would endanger the war program. 
Recovery of cadmium was men- 
tioned as a contributing factor in 
maintaining production of zinc. 
Recently, it was disclosed by the 
press that the stockpile of cad- 
mium amounted to _ 1,672,300 
pounds. Demand for cadmium has 
slackened. 

With August requirements of 
consumers covered, the market for 
zine last week was inactive. 


Tin 


Exports of tin concentrates from 
Bolivia during June contained 
3.029 metric tons of tin, against 
3,127 tons in May, and 2,975 tons 
in June last year, according to 
the American Metal Market. Ex- 
ports during the first half of 1944 
contained 17,504 tons of tin, 
against 18.399 tons in the Jan.- 
June period of 1943 and 19.415 
tons in the same period of 1942. 
Patino exported 8.439 tons (tin 
contained) in the first half of the 
year; Hochschild 4,410 tons; Ara- 


| mayo 1,022 tons, medium pro- 
| ducers 1,744 tons; and small pro- 
ducers 1,679 tons. 

| The price situation in tin here 
|was unchanged last week. Straits 


(quality metal for shipment, in 
cents per pound, was as follows: 
August Sept. Oct. 
July 27 52.000 52.000 52.000 
July 28 52.000 52.000 52.000 
July 29 52.000 52.000 52.900 
July 31 -. 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Aug. 1 52.000 52.000 52.009 
Aug. 2 _. 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Chinese, or 99% tin, was un- 


changed at 51.125c per pound. 


Magnesium 

WPB announced last week that 
production of magnesium has been 
reduced by 7,517,000 pounds a 
month to conserve on manpower, 
materials, and bring supplies 
more in line with stockpile ob- 
jectives. The program, involving 

five plants, follows: 
Monthly Production 


Former 
Rate, New Rate, 
Pounds Pounds ° 


Dow, Marysville, Mich. 3,600,000 Shut Down 


Dow, Valesco, Texas_ 6,600,000 6,000,000 
Magnesium, Reduction 

Luckey, Ohio __~-- 1,050,000 833,000 
Electro Metallurgical, 

Spokane, Wash. __ 2,300,000 1,200,000 
Basic Magnesium, 

Las Vegas, Nev.__- 6,500,000 4,500,000 


The actual shutdown date for 
the plant at Marysville has not 
been determined by WPB. The 
cutback at Valesco will reduce 
production to rated capacity. Cur- 
tailment at Luckey will bring 
production down to rated capacity 
and make available need alloy- 
ing facilities. Plants at Spokane 
and Las Vegas are in what is 
described as tight labor areas. 


Quicksilver 

Producers on the Pacific Coast 
believe that the price outlook for 
the near future favors sellers, 
owing to a sharp drop in produc- 
tion. Quotations in New York 
were maintained last week at 
$102 to $106 per flask, depending 
on quantity. 

The E.&M.J. average price of 
quicksilver (New York) for July 
was $100.560 per flask, against 
$101.692 for June, and $196.000 for 
July last year. 


Silver 
The London market remained 
quiet and the price unchanged at 
2312d. The New York Official for 
foreign silver continued at 44%4c, 
with domestic at 705sc. 





NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public on 
Aug. 2 a summary for the week 
ended July 22 of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis-_ 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commis» ° 
sion by the odd-lot dealers and 
specialists. 


STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS: ° 
AND SPECIALISTS ON THEN. Y. ' 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended July 22, 1944 


Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers Total - 
(Customers’ purchases) for Week 
Number of orders________ 26,935 
Number of shares________ 786,105 


ee WONG 
Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 


$28,196,844 





Customers’ short sales____ 73 
*Customers’ other sales____ 25,476 
Customers’ total sales____ 25,754 
Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short sales____ 10,037 
*Customers’ other sales____ 701,947 
Customers’ total sales____ 711,984 
OS eae $24,129,294 * 
Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: - 
ue wee se ic 130 
vanes. Wane oe a 180,710 
pL ee eee ee 180,84 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers: ive 
Number of shares_..__ 234,220 


*Sales marked “short exempt’’ - 
ported with “other sales.” , gir 

tSales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders 
and sales to liquidate a long position which 
is less than a round lot are reported with 
“other sales.”’ 
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Revenue Freight Gar Loadings During Week’ 
Ended July 29, 1944, increased 7,499 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week: ended July 29, 1944 
totaled 910,533 cars, the Association of American Railroads announced 
on Aug. 3. This was an increase above the corresponding week of 
1943 of 25.008 cars, or 2.8%, and an increase above the same week 
in 1942 of 46,957 cars or 5.4%. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of July 29 increased 
7,499 cars, or 0.8% above the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 400,508 cars, a decrease of 


180 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 14,469 cars | 


above the corresponding week in 1943. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
103,715 cars, an increase of 1,234 cars above the preceding week, and 
an increase of 5,009 cars above the corresponding week in 1943. 

Coal loading amounted to 180,901 cars, an increase of 4,603 cars 


above the preceding week, and an increase of 2,767 cars above the 


corresponding week in 1943. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 57,409 cars, a decrease 
of 2,314 cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 1,144 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of July 29, 
totaled 39,726 cars, a decrease of 851 cars below the preceding week 
and a decrease of 2,927 cars below the corresponding week in 1943. 

Livestock loading amounted to 14,878 cars, an increase of 908 


‘cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 608 cars above the 
‘corresponding week in 1943. 


In the Western Districts alone loading 
of live stock for the week of July 29, totaled 10,196 cars an increase 


of 693 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 93 cars 
‘above the corresponding week in 1943. i 


Forest products loading totaled 53,120 cars, an increase of 2,383 


‘cars above the preceding week and an increase of 4,938 cars above 


responding week in 1943. 
ee ‘Ore cnanie auncundhe to 85,173 cars, an increase of 705 cars 


‘above the preceding week but a decrease of 1,531 cars below the 


ding week in 1943. 
Se eee Sending amounted to 14,829 cars, an increase» of 160 cars 


‘above the preceding week, but a decrease of 108 cars below. the cor- 


onding week in 1943. , 
© AL districts reported increases compared with the correspond- 


i tern 
| week in 1943, except the Eastern, Pocahontas and Northwes 
“et all districts reported increases compared with 1942 except the 





Pocahontas. 
1944 1943 : . 91226 
VERS SS 3,796,477 3,531,81 (858, 

; pte _ gag BP ERROR: 3,159,492 3,055,725 3,122,942 
ee oR <~ Spee eae = 3,135,155 3,073,445 3,17 781 
Ba EE a Se TE TER 4,068,625 3,924,981 4,209, 
ome 3,446,252 3,363,195 3,311,637 
Panera of J peer eye : 4,343,193 4,003,393 4.139.395 
4 ae = , a << scree 745,141 808.630 855,158 
Nae’ Ye ee cn eS a 904.804 877.335 857.146 
ye pe MMe ee ore 903,034 883,838 855,515 
wast [ July c, | TMP: ea 910,533 885,525 863.576 

ve 
Total 25,412,706 24,407,878 25,248,535 


j ae freight carloadings for 
The following table is a summary of the ( oadin: 
the separate railroads and systems for-the week-ended nen te yal 
During the period 78 roads showed increases when compared wit 
the corresponding week a year ago. : 
‘ENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTION 
ee (NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED JULY 29 















































Total Loads 
ilr Total Revenue Received from 
ee Freight Loaded Connections 
District— 1944 1943 1942 1944 1943 
ongeranlagy ea: 285 235 397 1,419 1,560 
ee ee anata SERINE © SENT AER 939 1,045 530 423 
ee ee 6,670 6,394 6,010 14,014 = 14,789 
Dee eeno Indianapolis & Louisville__--- 1,266 1,432 1,441 2.130 108 
ns cna pe moore meena gaa CATES aE 1,156 1,078 943 2,383 2,623 
ee a, | Oa SRP 6.635 * -22.966~ 12,108 
ee ee onane & Weneta_---- 8,069 7,909 j : , 
ee See whe RE 198 190 233 i, 3 
Se eb & en ——————— 758-2112 1,847 1B 1.488 
co ehety ine . 325 } ‘ 
Petroit & Toledo Shore Line----~----— 13,403 14,448 13,186 18,033 17,608 
noes il te 4,027 3,743 3,676 7,834 7,753 
eS 161 158 141 2623 2,60 
ee eee ee 2,038 2,090 2,178 ~=—_1,782 854 
Sa © new Sages ———————-—— ~~~ 8.871 9.052 .8.788 16,034. 15,723 
ah ene anata aaa ee aRE IE 2'356 2/284 2/292 2°736 2'651 
ine 6 gn a a 6.477 6.388 6,449 349 381 
ems at mac ae aN ARIST 2634 2,245 2,403 14 82 
oe heer “1 AEE 52.749 56,789 $6,323 65,722% 58,162 
dey he =>" 91216 9,903 9,226 18,229 18,520 
ae Se weer... 1,296 1.280 1,025 3.246 2,542 
oy York, Chicago & St. Louis___--——- 6,686 7,861 a le 
: r ¥ 402 : : 
OL y po pene ST a eee eS ee > 
te a 5,755 5,017 5,201,984. 8,102 
Pere Marquette___-------------- 
Pittsburg & Shawmut_——~------------ rons yt os 349 269 309 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Noreh——--——-——- 1,394 998 1,232 3,103 3,597 
eeeeees & Wort Tague -———---—-~- "399 350 338 1,140 1,071 
re rr 6,181 5,404 5,651 12.455 13,075 
ee ETT g170 «51293-5807 .536 «5,403 
pe 166,660 169,806 156,760 232,021 239,048 
Total___-------------------- , ae 
Allegheny District— 
kron, Canton & Youngstown_-------- 741 798 — Fe rr ies 
: tat a AEP ae 48,423 43,718 @ 43,43 f 
he... 7.251 6,066 6.538 2,204 2,049 
Buffalo Creek & Gauley__------------ oe oe 6 ; 
ambria & Indiana___--------------- a8 , 187 20.953 22.728 
1R. R. of New Jersey---------~--- 7,152 7,325 7,15 , ’ 
ee anne 478 686 574 63 53 
umberland & Pennsylvania__-----~-- be oa pi oo pe 
> aaa 2,284 1,857 944 4.032 3.741 
io sine Seon Meadeane LARGE.--.--<< 1,603 1,720 1,754 . 
keener oat ete iets 91.420 90,013 83,938 67,793 70,106 
ela a TTD 14.257 16.356 15,020 30,055 29,082 
ae tetchueah_... ARENT GRRE 19,563 22,072 ~~ 21,050 7,711 7,563 
on vn OO TT 4,708 4,344 4,195 13,145 12,501 
pas 200,272 197,425 187,966 181,714 182,875 
|| ES phn 
Pocahontas District— 
sapeake & Ohio__- ae 29,849 29,015 28,893 13,800 14,094 
Corfolk a Western 22,258 22,885 ~- 23.358 8.656 7,505 
ieginian 4,752 5,016 4,835 2,218 2,225 
Total 56,859 56,916 57,086 24,674 23,924 
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Total Loads 
Railroads Total Revenue Received from 
Freight Loaded Connections 
| Southern District— 1944 1943 1942 1944 1943 
| Alabama, Tennessee & Northern______. 428 271 389 497 399 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala_________ 798 631 914 2,228 2,840 
| Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast______-__. 882 848 1,057 1,312 1,226 
| Mipene Coast Late 10,086 11,368 10,266 9,829 9,728 
|Central of Georgia-_-__-___----____. 3/915 3,784 3,972 5,428 4,120 
| Charleston & Western Carolina_______ 712 372 597 1,661 1,668 
| Clinchfield______ LST ARO, SERRE Se 1,942 1,793 1,728 3,095 2,805 
Columbus & Greenville__._.__________ 197 311 402 281 166 
Durham @ Soutiiern........_...-.._. 127 113 134 541 400 
eo eee ee 832 1,483 815 1,391 1,923 
Gainesville Midland____...._________. 48 48 36 107 74 
RE IT EE Sa Sei 1,324 1,074 1,361 2,280 3,261 
oo eee ee 399 491 639 690 557 
ut, Biowtie & CGinie.. ...<. oe 4,558 3,846 4,253 4,655 4,326 
: (¥inois Central System___.._________-_ 28,165 28,498 27,060 16,722 17,485 
Louisville & Nashville___.___.________ 26,915 25,885 26,036 11,804 11,171 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah_________-_-_ 206 258 220 721 701 
Mississippi Central__________ picepite ~ aa 315 267 304 870 491 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L._._.___ 3,155 3,284 3,061 4,741 4,749 
no TE ES EI CE RE 1,626 1,591 1,729 1,651 1,307 
In 382 350 335 1,179 1,015 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac__________ 440 434 485 10,816 9,442 
ee SEs ar 9,701 9,629 10,044 8,736 8,156 
Cope meters 26,212 22,076 24,665 25,441 23,615 
Ap) Tm 662 520 670 770 895 
Winston-Salem Southbound_________-_. 127 100 100 1,005 829 
REE SES RCN RN EE 124,154 119,325 121,272 118,451 113,349 
Northwestern District— 
Chicago & North Western____________. 19,829 22,313 21,132 13,627 14,401 
Chicago Great Western______________. 2,574 2,849 2,160 3,219 2,820 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac.__________ 22,258 21,171 19,254 10,493 10,601 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha__-__.- 3,193 4,191 3,233 3,874 3,933 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range________ 30,502 27,336 30,239 307 481 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic______. 548 1,024 1,161 425 631 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern._...___________ 9,559 8,610 9,097 10,899 11,864 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South________ 426 448 555 84 102 
ll SSRs 24,201 26,935 27,196 7,200 5,711 
Green Bay & Western____.____________ 475 422 493 1,036 1,012 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming___________ 2,562 2,679 2,291 48 41 
Minneapolis & St. Louis__._...________ 2,168 2,027 2,156 2,678 2,477 
Minn., St. Paul & S.S. M.____________. 7,769 7,106 7,371 3,225 2,699 
a ae 12,207 11,647 11,665 6,405 5,113 
Spokane International_______________ 178 204 196 627 440 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle___._______ 3,256 2,881 2,897 3,431 3,341 
ee eibiiendarebinicencbnicstdinantaiatig ie 141,705 141,843 141,096 67,578 65,667 
Central Western District— 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System________ 29,045 21,339 23,955 13,469 12,054 
REIS TAS TE aN ee wea ae Map eee 3,624 3,367 3,380 4,411 4,454 
Bingham & Garfield__.._.__________ 321 462 698 78 108 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy________. 20,885 22,308 18,650 12,958 12,160 
Chicago & Illinois Midland___________. 3,256 3,000 2,616 810 850 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific________ » 14,887 13,064 12,772 13,742 11,952 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois___...______ 2,850 2,520 2,251 6,621 5,372 
Colorado & Southern__._____________. 765 899 749 2,450 1,950 
Denver & Rio Grande Western________ 4,161 3,990 3,743 6,913 6,513 
a hE er aera 755 709 646 15 13 
Fort Worth & Denver City____________ 1,126 988 932 2,053 1,498 
OT ee rene 2,610 1,856 1,518 2,240 2,389 
a 1,193 1,207 1,313 591 462 
btn i, ELD LL TRD 1,658 1,962 2,105 113 114 
North Western Pacific__...___________. 1,124 959 1,245 967 902 
Peoria & Pekin Union____._.._._._.. 1 11 6 0 0 
Southern Pacific (Pacific)____________ 34,320 33,399 32,409 15,111 13,30? 
Toledo, Peoria & Western____________. 304 269 278 2,001 1,827 
Union Pacific System______ saiitaiaiaeriitlinsiisie 18,618 16,306 14,300 17,990 18,967 
ie oa na leh ih chon ate tp ee 449 602 572 7 3 
po ae ae 2,066 2,604 2,271 4,327 4,723 
ER sas caciieadiansts tate Diduinispeahciasiaida tabi tabes tiveaiehc us 144,018 131,821 126,409 105,867 99,614 
[ ————— 
Southwestern District— 
Burlington-Rock Island__..__.._____ ~ 777 386 969 312 183 
CORE CAOSE ANOS... nice niviniebmule 5,549 4,504 4,242 2,644 3,124 
International-Great Northern________. 2,758 1,840 2,737 3,698 3,316 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf____________ 318 325 346 981 1,139 
Kansas City Southern_______________. 5,907 4,876 4,094 2,881 2,771 
Louisiana & Arkansas____.____________ 3,859 3,206 4,456 2,658 3,218 
Litchfield 42 Madison_.........._____. 319 349 291 1,249 1,516 
I i ioc a atusomnll 737 709 848 434 236 
Missouri & Arkansas_______.________. 167 207 147 344 430 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines_________ 6,751 5,415 5,526 5,260 5,920 
er ee 18,460 17,325 17,303 19,180 18,758 
Quanah Acme & Pacific___._._________ a 6 63 78 428 270 
St. Louis-San Francisco______________ 10,077 9,224 9,570 8,764 8,915 
St. Louis Southwestern_______________ 3,234 2,703 3,054 7,516 7,319 
Texas & New Orleans________________. 12,288 11,762 13,559 5,800 5,766 
aR IIIS fo doses ccsis Os esicivciaad anienech anion cla 5,440 5,321 5,584 8,053 6,975 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W.__________-. 107 145 129 39 47 
Wichita Falls & Southern____.________. 43 18 54 48 31 
,, | on sohaldain 76,865 68,378 72,987 70,289 69,934 
— — 








*Previous week's figure. 
Note—Previous year’s figures revised. 





paperboard industry. 





ments of unfilled orders. 


reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other 


Weekly Statistics Of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, IIl., in relation to activity in the 


The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 


Percent of Activity 


Current Cumulative 


received, less production, do 


industry. 
STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, FRODOCHSS, ACTIVITY 
Unfilled 
Orders Production Orders 
Period Received Tons Remaining 
1944—Week Ended Tons Tons 

[tap BESS a ae oe 138,724 141,959 607,537 
GE IRS eee 179,056 144,422 635,727 
i ich satin acre ttn 145,936 143,883 636,176 
(3 SE ie ares 138,712 158,871 610,555 
GS ae 147,768 156,041 601,880 
(ge SaaS Se aie 186,666 156,534 628,495 
NE Miri ettilditetinidoinc ip ak didi aintbae 144,921 150,435 620,728 
SE 1 ha eciersincastalins Waianae ta 140,287 157,370 602,062 
aR ee? 138,501 155,105 582,090 
I | Midi cchk ie tha ony ene 170,421 152,461 599,322 
, OE RR AS Ha 44,3 157,794 584,083 
NIN I sins hcsincdd ookgagicicvcinientans 147,689 154,137 577,721 
ARREARS Rar S ereaesey Oe 130,510 156,338 549,830 
BEE ©... Diatnenenbncniianlatatteeiinas 152,954 155,170 544,454 
BENE: Mcgrncvintabiindsinccasianmina 145,317 98,235 586,379 
[Ee ee 145,775 147,478 586,103 
_ > 3a ee 157,041 152,402 590,263 
I Brat ce ath acct chess 139,743 157,720 570,626 

Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, F soy orders 
not necessarily equai the unfilled orders at close. Com 


pensation for delinquent 


items made necessary adjust- 








Factory Workers Hours, 
Earnings Decline In May 


The number of hours worked 
by wage earners in manufacturing 
totaled approximately 590,000,000 
in May, or about 1,750,000 less 
than in April, Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins reported on July 
20. 

“The average number of hours 
worked per man per week was 
45.4, which compares with the 
Easter-induced low of 45.0 in 
April,” she said. “However,” Sec- 
retary Perkins added, “the decline 
in employment of 150,000 more 
than offset the slight increase in 
the workweek. 

“Only three of the nine durable 
goods groups reported a greater 
number of manufacturing hours. 
Although the average work-week 
was longer in May in eight of 
these groups, in only three of 
them was it sufficiently longer to 
offset employment declines. The 
largest increase, 150,000 man- 
hours per week, was in the iron 
and steel group and reflected the 
settling in May of the strikes 
which took place in April. The 
increases in the lumber and fur- 
niture groups were seasonal.” 

The Secretary of Labor went on 
to say: 

“Of the 11 non-durable goods 
groups, five reported more aggre- 
gate hours per week. The in- 
creases in the apparel, tobacco, 


}and paper groups were wholly 


the results of longer work-weeks, 
while the increases in the food 
and the petroleum groups reflect 
increased employment coupled 
with longer work-weeks. The in- 
crease in total manufacturing time 
per week in the non-durable 
goods group, as a whole, amounted 
to 814,000 hours. 

“Average weekly earnings for 
manufacturing as a whole 
amounted to $46.13 in May, 57 
cents more than in April. The 
earnings in the durable goods 
group amounted to $52.05, while 
the earnings in the non“dtrable 
goods group averaged $37.04. 
Workers in the textile, apparel, 
and tobacco groups still averaged 
less than $30 a week although the 
scheduled work-week in each of 
these groups is more than 40 
hours. 

“The increases in average hours 
per week in anthracite, bitumin- 
ous, and metal mining reflect the 
return to full-scale operations 
after the Easter holiday. Weekly 
earnings in bituminous coal min- 
ing averaged $51.67; in anthracite, 
$48.54, and in metal mining, 
$44.59.” 


Dubois In Treasury Post 

The appointment of Josiah E. 
Dubois, Jr., of Woodbury, N. J., 
as Assistant General Counsel of 
the Treasury Department was an- 
nounced by Secretary Morgenthau 
on July 30. Mr. Dubois, it is stated, 
had been serving as Chief Counsel 
for the Foreign Funds Control 
Division. 


Lumber Movement—Week 
Ended July 29, 1944 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 505 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 1.1% above 
production for the week ended 
July 29, 1944. In the same week 
new orders of these mills were 
10.6% below production. Unfilled 
order files of the reporting mills 
amounted to 114.3% of stocks. For 
reporting softwood mills, unfilled 
orders are equivalent to 40 days’ 
production at the current rate, and 
gross stocks are equivalent to 41 
days’ production. 

For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 5.4%; orders 
by 7.5%. 


Compared to the average corre- 
sponding week of 1935-39, pro- 
duction of reporting mills was 
25.4% greater; shipments were 





30.4% greater, and orders were 
11.7% greater. 
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Items About Banks, 


Robert M. Catharine, President, 
of the Dollar Savings Bank of the 
City of New York, was elected on 
Aug. 3 a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company. Mr. Catharine 
is Vice-President and a member 
of the Executive Committee of 
the Savings Bank Association of 
the State of New York and Chair- 
man of Group IV. He is a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee 
of the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks and was 
recently appointed by the Super- 
intendent of Banks a Trustee of 
the Savings Banks Life Insurance 
Fund. 


Henry Ruhlender, retired bank-| 
er, died at Lake Placid on Aug. 1. 
He was 77 years of age. Mr. Ruhl-| 
ender for many years was con- 
mected with the former banking 
firm of Speyer & Co. of New! 
York. In addition he served as 
Chairman of the Board of the St.| 
Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. | 
Mr. Ruhlender was also formerly | 
Chairman of the Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas Railroad Co., and Di-| 
rector of the Baltimore & Ohio) 
Railroad. 


On Aug. 1, the Franklin Savings | 
Institution of Newark, N. J., cele-| 
brated its 60th year. The bank | 
began business on Aug. 1, 1884, 





i 





Trust Companies 


Craig was Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent. 





‘Credit Commission Of ABA Plans Adequate Credit 


_ For Post-War Needs Of Small Business 


A program designed to assure 


adequate bank credit to meet the 


As a result of the adoption on! needs of small business in the reconversion and post-war periods, 
July 25 by the shareholders of| was revealed on Aug. 4 by Robert M. Hanes, Chairman of the Post- 


the Winters National 


Trust Co. of Dayton, O., of plans} Association and former President 


Bank &| War Small Business Credit Commission of the American Bankers’ 


of the ABA. Under the credit 


respecting the increase in capital| policy adopted by the Commission “every competent individual, firm 


through the contemplated sale 
additional common shares, 





of | or corporation in the United States © 
the| that needs bank credit will get)sion are determined to see that 


common capital of the bank, for-|it,” according to Mr. Hanes, “if the | this great credit reservoir is used 


merly amounting to $1,500,000 
represented by 15,000 shares of 
$100 par value each, will be in- 
creased to $3,000,000 represented 


| money is to be used for some con- 
structive purpose that will serve | 
the private enterprise economy of | 
this country. If the individual | 


for productive purposes to facil- 
itate the conversion of business 
and industry from war to peace- 
time production, to revitalize the 


by 150,000 shares of $20 par value| banks cannot grant the credit, we|many segments of small business 


each. Present stockholders will 
receive in exchange for each of 
their 15,000 shares of $100 par 
value stock five shares of the new 
$20 par value stock. As was in- 
dicated in the bank’s letter to 


as bankers,” said Mr. Hanes, | 
“pledge ourselves to stay w.th him | 
and see that he gets the money | 
| from some other bank or group of | 
i: banks. American banking will see | 
that small business lives and is, 





adversely affected by wartime re- 
strictions, and to provide the fi- 
nancial encouragement and 
strength to business, industry, 
agriculture and the professions 
that will create maximum post- 


shareholders dated July 14, the! given the opportunity to grow and! war employment, particularly for 


additional 75,000 shares of $20 
par value stock to be sold is be- 
ing offered first to holders of 
common stock of record at the 
close of business on July 25. 

The advices issued by the bank 
also state: 


prosper.” Mr. Hanes added: 

“It should be clearly understood, | 
| however, that this does not mean | 
'that banking is embarking upon 
ja program of making reckless 
‘loans. Such loans are of no ben-| 
|efit to the borrower, the bank or | 





returning war veterans. 


“In doing this, the entire ma- 
chinery of the American banking 
system will be utilized to the full- 
est extent. Correspondent banks 
will play an important part. 
Where a local bank cannot ex- 


“In order to assure the bank of| the community. Nor should it be|tend either part or all of the 


the sale of all of the 75,000 addi- 
tional shares, an underwriting 


‘construed that banks have not! 
| been making loans and providing | 


credit needed, it will be encour- 
aged to use its correspondent 


agreement has been executed be-| ample credit for small bus.ness- | banks to see that the money is 
tween the bank and McDonald &/| men of character and ability. They | made available or an earnest at- 


Co., Cleveland, O., on behalf of a 


j have been doing it for years. In| 


tempt is made to make the appli- 


group of underwriters, whereby | 1940, the last full year of peace- | cation suitable for bank consider- 
the underwriters agree to pur- | time business operation, the banks | ation. . 


with Harry Lang as its first Presi- chase at $20 per share any of the! of the country made more than’ 


dent. The Newark 
porting this also said: 


. . : | . | 
“Other original officers were|ers pursuant to the exercise of | 


John M. Gwinnell, Vice-President, | 
and William H. Lee, Treasurer. — 

“There have been seven Presi- | 
dents, Messrs. Lang, Gwinnell, | 
Lee, M. G. Perkins, Adrian Riker, | 
Robert L. Ross and at present) 
Irving Riker, son of Adrian Riker. 

“The institution was the first | 
savings bank in New Jersey to| 
accrue interest from the month of | 
deposit, interest being allowed | 
from the first of each month for | 
deposits made during the first | 
three business days of each month. 
The practice is still followed. The | 
institution has more than 15,000 
depositors with total deposits in| 
excess of $12,000,000. It is a mem- 
ber of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corp.” 








The consolidation of the First 
Wational Bank and the National 
Iron Bank of Morristown, N. J., 
was approved on July 27 at share- 
holder meetings and was sched- 
uled to become effective at the 
close of business on Aug. 1. After 
that, said the Newark “News,” the 
two oldest banks in Morris County 
will be united under the name of 
the First National Iron Bank of 
Morristown, with banking transac- 
tions carried on in the National 
Iron Bank building. Headquarters 
of a Rockaway branch will remain 
unchanged. The same paper July 
29 also stated: 

The stockholders unanimously 
approved a plan for consolidation 
presented by a committee repre- 
senting directors of both banks. 
Negotiations for the merger «zhave 
been under way since January. 

President and chief executive 
officer of the consolidated bank 
will be Frank D. Abell, who had 
been President of the First Na- 
tional. Elmer Kinz is Chairman 
of the board of directors, the post 
he held at National Iron. Mr. 
Abell, former State Senator, is 
President of New Jersey Bankers’ 
Association. 

Mr. Abell said on July 27: “We 
are confident that as the largest 
bank in Morris County, with de- 

its of more than $20,500,000 be- 
nging to more than 19,500 de- 
positors, we can be of even more 
service to our customers than in 
‘the past.” 


Craig S. Bartlett resigned from 
the First National Bank of Jersey 
City on July 31 and will become 
an Assistant Vice-President of the 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust 
Co. of New York, at 60 Broadway, 
as of Sept. 1. In the First Na- 
tional Bank of Jersey City Mr. 








subscription warrants. In the un- 
derwriting agreement the under- 
writers have also agreed that at 
any time prior to 2 p.m. (EWT), 
on Tuesday, Aug. 15, 1944, they 
will purchase subscription war- 
rants from any shareholder who 
may desire to sell at a price of 
not less than $2 for each share 
which the holder is entitled to 
purchase under the terms of such 
subscription warrant. The under- 
writers have agreed that any 
shares of stock acquired by them, 
either by purchase of unsub- 
scribed shares from the bank or 
through the exercise by them of 
subscription warrants purchased 
by them, will not be resold by 
them at a price in excess of $24 
per share.” 


The advices also state: 


“The bank was originally char- 
tered by the State Legislature of 
Ohio on Feb. 11, 1814. under the 
name of the Dayton Manufactur- 
ing Co. and opened for business 
as Dayton’s first bank on Aug. 11, 
1814. The name of the bank was 
later changed to the Dayton Bank, 
then the New Exchange Bank and 
in 1857 to V. Winters & Son. On 
Dec. 21, 1881, the bank was char- 
tered under the National Banking 
Laws as the Winters National 
Bank, under which name it oper- 
ated until adoption of its present 
name on Feb. 12, 1924.” 


In its June 30, 1944, statement 
the bank showed deposits of 
$101,259,080 and total assets of 
$126,368,192. Charles F. Ketter- 
ing is Chairman of the Board and 
W.H. J. Behm is President. Pre- 
vious items on the increase in 
capital appeared in our July 27 
— page 424 and Aug. 3, page 

28. 





Admission of the Bank of Corn- 
ing Company at Corning, Perry 
County, O., to membership in the 
Federal Reserve System was an- 
nounced on Aug. 3 by President 
M. J. Fleming of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Cleveland. The 
bank, serving a mining and rail- 
roading population of about 3,000, 
was incorporated 40 years ago. Its 
capital is $50,000 and surplus 
$18,000. Officers of the Bank of 
Corning Company are: Dr. James 
Miller, President; G. D. Keller, 
Vice - President; Leo Radkoski, 
Cashier, and Miss Emma Hensler, 
Assistant Cashier. The directors, 
besides Messrs. Miller, Keller and 
Radkoski, are: M. . Brown, 
Mayor of Corning; P. H. Clifford, 
railroad employee; E. J. Debney, 


“News” re-| 75,000 shares of additional stock|24 million loans, the average new 
|not subscribed for by sharehold-| loan being approximately $1,700.” | 
| the credit needs of their commun- 
| ities and at the same time pre- 


Stating that ‘‘a survey of post- 
war credit needs made recently 
by members of the Commission in | 
their own districts, clearly reveals | 
that the major share of the credit | 
required will be provided by the! 
banking system itself,’ Mr. Hanes | 
says: 

“Never before have the banks | 
of this country had such a tre-| 
mendous storehouse of credit with 
which to serve the multiple needs | 
of post-war business, industry and 
agriculture as they have today. 
The deposit structure is now far in 
excess of $100,000,000,000, a vol- 
ume of funds adequate to finance 
the credit needs of post-war 
America. This credit will be re- 
leased just as soon as the eco- 
nomic condition of the country 
permits and government regula- 
tions restricting the extension of 
credit in many lines of activity as 
a precaution against inflation are 
lifted. 

“The members of the Post-War 
Small Bus:ness Credit Commis- 








merchant; William H. Morgan, 
railroad employee, and Harry K. 
Park, druggist and coal company 
manager. 





On Aug. 5 the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Merchantile National 
Bank of Chicago, Ill., called a 
meeting of the stockholders to 
be held on Aug. 28 for the pur- 
pose of acting on a proposal to 
change the par value of the out- 
standing shares from $100 to $20 
and to increase the capital stock 
from $600,000 to $1,000,000. With 
the approval of the plans the out- 
standing stock will be changed 
for new stock on a 1-to-5 basis. 
The Chicago “Tribune” from 
which this is learned quotes W. W. 
Farrell, President of this bank, as 
saying: 

“The directors wish a larger 
capital stock structure because of 
the growth in deposits and the 
consequent need for providing a 
capital ratio more in keeping with 
the bank’s resources.” 





William M. Hale, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of San Francisco, Calif., since 
1936, has become Executive Vice- 
President of the American Trust 


Co. of San Francisco on Aug. 1. 
It is further stated by the San 
Francisco “Chronicle” that Mr. 
Hale has been in banking since 
his graduation from University of 
California in 1914, and is widely 








. known in financial circles. 


“This happy relationship be- 
tween banks will enable the 
smaller banks to serve adequately 


serve independence of policy and 
action in their own territories. 
Small business will be the chief 
beneficiary of the experience, 
skill, facilities and resources that 
have been developed over a long 
period of years by this coopera- 
t.on between banks.” 


It is pointed out that while 
most of the post-war credit de- 
mands will be met by individual 
banks either directly or in co- 
operation with other banks, the 
Commission recognized that there 
may be instances where banks, 
because of limited resources, un- 
familiarity with the type of credit 
desired, or barred by legal lend- 
ing limits or the terms and condi- 
tions requested, may be unable to 
provide the credit needed. It 
therefore considered various plans 
for meeting such situations and 
determined that the voluntary 
participation regional bank credit 
group was the most feasible type 
of organization that could be utii- 
ized to perform this function. The 
announcement adds: 


“Such groups will be strictly 
voluntary in character, regional in 
operation and management. They 
will be started when and where 
local banks feel a need for such 
an auxiliary or supplementary 
source of credit. The Post-War 
Small Business Credit Commission 
will have no voice in their organ- 
ization or management. It will 
however act as a clearing house 
for information to groups contem- 
plating such action. Several such 
groups are already being consid- 
ered by bankers in widely sep- 
arated parts of the country, ac- 
cording to reports made at the 
Commission meeting.” From the 
Association’s advices we _ also 
quote: 


“Many banks threughout the 
country, aceording to reports made 
at the Commission meeting, are 
already establishing small busi- 
ness loan departments or units 
under similar name. The creation 
of such special departments or 
committees, it was believed, indi- 
cates the growing volume of small 
business loans being made by 
banks and banking’s desire to see 
that the varied needs of this type 
of enterprise receive specialized 
and expert attention. 


“The Commission itself is un- 
dertaking immediate research into 
the problems of small business 
under the guidance of its newly- 


appointed staff director, William | 


Sheperdson, former chief of the 


-“, 
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Small Business Unit of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. It was emphasized at 
the meeting that 92% of American 
enterprises are officially classified 
as ‘small business’ by the United 
States Department of Commerce. 
It was also pointed out that the 
term is used by small businessmen 
themselves in designating their 
own organizations, there being 
some 25 ‘small business associa- 
tions’ in operation throughout the 
country.” 

Plans are being made for a se- 
ries of reg.onal meetings through- 
out the country the first of which 
will be held in New England and 
the Midwest in September to ac- 
quaint bankers with the technical 
aspects of the Commission’s pro- 
gram. 

“Through these post-war plans,” 
said Mr. Hanes, “banking will 
fortify the principles of private 
enterprise. The problem of in- 
creased peacetime production, em- 
ployment and opportunity for the 
people of this nation can only be 
met and_ solved § satisfactorily 
through the efforts of a free 
people — free in their right to 
achieve success through their own 
intelligence, courage and ability. 
Such a free people will make the 
maximum use of a free and inde- 
pendent banking system such as 
will be provided by the banks of 
this country in the post-war pe- 
riod. Working together in the 
spirit of free enterprise banking, 
business, industry, and agriculture 
will create a vigorous and healthy 
post-war economy. United they 
will build a nation rich in hope 
and opportunity for the returning 
heroes of this war.” 

The recently created Post-War 
Small Business Credit Commission 
held its organization meeting in 
New York City July 25-27. It 
consists of 42 bankers from both 
small and large institutions and 
represents every section of the 
country. The meeting was also 
attended by the Association’s 
Credit Policy Commission. 





NYSE Entertains 


China’s Delegates 

Y. C. Koo, Vice-Minister of Fi 
nance of China. and P. M. Hsi 
Director of the Central Bank and@ 
of the Bank of China, in charge 
of its New York office, who were 
delegates to the recent United Na 
tions Monetary and Financial 
Conference, at Bretton Woods 
N. H., were guests on Aug. 4 at 
a luncheon given in their hono 
at the New York Stock Exchange 
by Emil Schram, President, anc 
John A. Coleman, Chairman of 
the Board of Governors. Accom 
panying the delegates on thei 
visit, which included an inspec 
tion of the trading floor and the 
quotation and ticker departments 
were: Li Ming, Chairman of the 
Chekiang Industrial Bank, Ltd. 
former Chairman of the Bank o 
China; Chao Ting Chi, Secreta 
General of the Foréign Exchange 
Control, Head of the Research De 
partment of the Bank of China 
T. S. Wei, Economist, member o 
the legislative Yuan; C. F. Kuo 
Economist with the Postal Admin 
istration of the Chinese Govern 
ment; V. Y. Wu, Department heac 
of Currency and Banking in th 
Ministry of Finance; Y. T. Chen 
Personal Secretary to Dr. H. 
Kung, Minister of Finance, and Al 
bert L. Schomp, President of th 
American Bank Note Co. 


Open Stock Exchanges 
In Rome And Naples 


Associated Press accounts fro 
Rome July 31 stated: 

“The Italian Treasury Minis 
in agreement with the Allied-Con 


trol Commission, issued an orde 
today permitting the reopening oa 
the Rome and Naples Stock Ex 
changes beginning tomorrow 
Trading will be confined to 

transactions in State securitie 
and public services bonds.” 
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